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KNOX AND JEBB’S CORRESPONDENCE.* 


We feel much satisfaction at the 
publication of these letters ; and that, 
not merely because of the moral wis- 
dom which they contain, nor yet 
because of the personal interest which 
we felt in the respected writers; but, 
because they afford us some tangible 
means of bringing before the minds of 
our readers a tolerably faithful repre- 
sentation of one of the most gifted and 
extraordinary individuals that ever ap- 
eared in Ireland. It was our privi- 
ege and felicity to have known the 
late Alexander Knox well; and never 
have we enjoyed the pleasure of con- 
versing with one whose ordinary col- 
loquy bore so much of the character of 
inspiration. We cannot better de- 
scribe our impression of his general 
powers, than, by saying, that he was in 
moral, what Newton was in physical 
science, together with this great addi- 
tional advantage, that his power of 
eloquence was such, as enabled him, 
without effort, to reveal, to very ordi- 
nary minds, the splendid systems of 
magnificent truths that were habitually 
the objects of his contemplation. And 
yet, with such powers, he was known 
but very little beyond the circle which 
he vivified by his immediate pre- 
sence. To be sure, that circle might be 
said to contain the elité of the worth 
and the intellect of Ireland. And the 


highest minds of his acquaintance were 
always the readiest and the most ar- 
dent in their acknowledgments of his 
transcendant eloquence and sublime 
philosophy. But, it was still a matter 
of astonishment, that, with such powers, 
he was contented to limit his sphere of 
usefulness to that didactic instruction 
which he so freely imparted to all who 
were privileged to attend at his intel- 
lectual levy, and did not embody, in 
some great and enduring work, those 
opinions, and those principles which he 
was known to entertain, and which, 
whatever might be pronounced respect- 
ing their absolute coincidence with per- 
fect orthodoxy, (upon that we offer no 
judgment,) would, undoubtedly, be 
cherished by posterity, as, possibly, the 
finest specimen on record, of a rich and 
platonic theoretical theology. 

But, extraordinary as this fact is, 
there are some considerations, partly 
moral, partly physical, which render it 
not surprising. Mr. Knox was a man 
who, from early youth, never enjoyed 
good health. Indeed, so feeble was 
his infancy, that his parents never 
ventured to send him to school, and 
his education might be said to have 
been altogether self-derived and self- 
directed. This will appear not a 
little curious to those who remember 
his perfect knowledge of the Greek 
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and Latin languages, and his intimate 
acquaintance with the choicest wisdom 
and the highest beauties which they 
contain. TI he maxims of the venerable 
ancients were with him as familiar as 
“ household words,” and, such was the 
tenacity of his memory, that he not 
only retained a strong general i impres- 
sion of whatever once struck him as 
valuable, but he could ever after refer 
to the very page and line in which it 
was contained, whenever the exigen- 
cies of his argument required an allu- 
sion to it, with a readiness that was 


the astonishment and the admiration of 


his hearers. Such, however, was his 
feeble state of body, that he could not 
calculate, to a certainty, upon any such 
continuance of good health as might 
afford a reasonable degree of encou- 
ragement to undertake any weighty 
literary or professional labours. When 
to this it is added, that, from a very 
early period of his life, he was a de- 
votedly religious man, that the seeds of 
ambition had been radically extirpated 
from his heart, and that he was, lite- 
rally, dead to earthly objects, our sur- 
prise will be much diminished that he 
did not devote himself, with zeal and 
assiduity, to some work, which would 
have required an intensity of labour, 
such as his health could not bear, in 
the absence of all the usual motives 
which ordinarily cheer and stimulate 
literary undertakings. 

It will, we know, be said, that 
those very religious impressions which 
rendered him indifferent to mere 
worldly reputation, should not have 
been without their due effect in causing 
him, from higher motives, and in 
strict obedience to divine injunctions, 
to suffer his light, both moral and intel- 
lectual, so to shine before men, that they 
might glorify his Father who is in hea- 
ven. This is true; and we can only 
say, that we believe Alexander Knox 
endeavoured, to the best of his ability, 
to promote the cause of true religion, 
He did not entertain the same opinion 
of his own powers of usefulness, that 
were entertained by most of his ac- 
quaintance ; and he thought that the 
utmost which he was called upon to do, 
was, to give right notions, upon impor- 
tant subjects, to all those whom the 
reputation of his worth and wisdom 
drew around him. This was a labour 
of which he never tired. ‘There was a 
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certain pleasing excitement in the 
exercise of his conversational abilities, 
which enabled him, for hours, to expa- 
tiate upon the important subjects that 
were ever nearest to his heart, and 
sustained him under continuous efforts 
of thought, by which, in the solitude 
of the study, he would have been 
exhausted. Besides, there was this 
peculiarity, that his conversation was 
immeasurably beyond his composition. 
Nothing surprised his friends more 
than the felicity of his language, the 
happy arrangement of his thoughts, 
the exquisite richness and force of the 
imagery by which they were illustrated 
and adorned, except the fact, that, 
when he came to put the same matter 
into a written form, the production 
had all the appearance of a tame 
translation of himself. If the reader 
will picture to himself John Kemble, 
making his exit in Roman or Grecian 
costume, and his next entrance in the 
plain garb of a primitive quaker, he 
will be able to form some idea of the 
difference between Mr. Knox when he 
spoke and when he wrote. In the for- 
mer case, his noble imagination had 
free play, and, as it was always strictly 
under the influence of an exquisitely 
cultivated moral sense, it never trans- 
gressed its proper province, but acted, 
simply, as the internuncius between his 
noble intellect and the less gifted 
minds of his friends, simplifying and 
facilitating the apprehension of his 
profound ‘and lofty oMiseephie commu- 
nications. In the latter case, either the 
absence of the same degree of excite- 
ment, or the presence of a severer and 
more rigid judgment, or, probably 
both, prevented that fond and glowing 
expatiation upon moral generalities, in 
which he loved to indulge, and which, 
indeed, constituted the chief charm of 
his conversation. So that, those who 
can only know him as a writer, know 
him not half. They may, and no 
doubt they will, experience much plea- 
sure, and derive much instruction from 
the important truths that have been 
stated with so much clearness, and the 
fine comprehensive views which have 
been sketched by such a master-hand. 
Many an eye will be gladdened, and 
many a thirsty lip will be moistened, by 
the stream that wells out of the rock, 
into which, whenever he composed, 
his intellectual powers, by an over 
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sensitive spirit of criticism, were, as it 
were, crystallized. But it was only 
when he threw open the splendid 
saloon of his thoughts, in his hours of 
conversational enjoyment, that the 
treasures of his genius could be truly 
seen, where solidity and usefulness 
were combined with richness and 
beauty, and the whole so illuminated, 
by lights so appropriate, that vision 
itself seemed assisted and purified, 
while every thing was exhibited to the 
most advantage. 

Our readers will exclaim, “ what an 
extraordinary man.” Aye, reader, ex- 
traordinary, indeed! We never have 
seen, and we never expect to see any- 
thing like him. If it is thought that 
we overstate the fact, we can appeal 
to many living witnesses by whom all 
that we have said will be abundantly 
confirmed. Our present revered pri- 
mate, whose coolness of judgment will 
render his testimony unexceptionable, 
knew him well, and we appeal to him 
whether, in our attempt to deseribe 
the rich and rare conversational powers 
of this gifted man, we have been 
guilty of the least exaggeration. We 
may also refer our Irish readers to 
Archdeacon Stopford, to the Bishop 
of Cork, to the Rev. James Dunn, to 
Dr. Nash, to Major Woodward, to 
John Schoales, Esq., and to almost all 
the members of the extensive and re- 
spectable family of La Touche, as in- 
dividuals by whom our statement will 
be fully verified, and whose only dissa- 
tisfaction with it can be, that it does not 
do perfect justice to its subject. But, 
for that purpose, we should possess 
powers somewhat similar to his own. 
Nothing short of the matchless charm 
of his own living words could convey 
an adequate idea of his “effluent in- 
spiration ;” of the magic by which 
high thoughts started into life at his 
command, and were presented, in their 
natural succession and dependency, 
to the minds of his hearers ; of “the 
faculty divine” which enabled him 
to press the highest spirit of poetry 
into the service of the most sublime 
philosophy, and which caused it so to 
delight in its work, that the service 
seemed to be perfect freedom; of the 
sustained, mellifluous, and elevated 
character of his language, which, while 
it conferred a kind of architectural 
symmetry and splendour upon his dis- 
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course, was the most perfect exemplifi- 
cation of Swift’s happy definition of a 
good style, “ proper words in proper 
places,” the spontaneous produce of a 
soil most highly cultivated, and yet 
whose teeming richness seemed to 
preclude the necessity of cultivation. 
There is no living man with whom we 
are acquainted, nor has there been 
within our memory, to whom we could 
compare Alexander Knox. Curran 
was a wit and a humorist of a very 
superior order, and could exert very 
great powers of eloquence and pathos, 
in any cause which interested his feel- 
ings, either as a politician or an advo- 
cate. But he had no philosophy, and 
his reason was much more under the 
dominion of his fancy, than his fancy 
under the control of his reason. 
Plunkett is a severe, perspicuous rea- 
soner, who can at any time contrive to 
involve his adversary in, and to find his 
own way out of, the most labyrinthine 
entanglements of argument. He could, 
in his better days, also exert a very 
commanding influence over the under- 
standings and passions of his hearers. 
But, it appeared to us, that his powers 
were always employed upon objects 
that were unworthy of them, and that, 
in all his public exhibitions, he has ever 
been less regardful of truth than soli- 
citous for victory. Alexander Knox 
possessed not his logical powers, nor 
his keen metaphysical discrimination, 
but he did possess an intuition by 
which these instruments of thought 
were, to a great degree, rendered un- 
necessary ; and his noble intellect, 
which was predominantly possessed 
with the love of rectitude and goodness, 
disdained the deceptive intricacies of 
mere gladiatorial ratiocination. Cole- 
ridge came nearer to him than any one 
of whom we have heard ; and, judging 
of that extraordinary man from his writ- 
ings, we should readily admit that he 
possessed (alas, that we should be con- 
strained to use the past tense!) a kind 
of intellectual second-sight, to which Mr. 
Knox had no pretensions. But then, 
there is a cloudiness and an obscurity 
about his views, which sometimes render 
them very difficult to be apprehended. 
His thoughts are revelations which 
require themselves to be revealed. 
His transcendentalism takes him so 
completely out of the region of matter- 
of-fact, that much of what he has 
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written can never be brought home to was evidently astonished and delighted ; 
men’s business or their bosoms. Bu* and said, at coming away, “ Dear me, 
the philosophy of Alexander Knox what a divine old man! When he 
was that which all might understand thus discourses, he ought to be sitting 
and appreciate. It embraced the whole under a palm-tree.”* 
extent of humanity, and never failed Biographical notice of him we have 
to interest and engage, by its congruity none, and we do think some little 
to the requirements, its meetness forthe sketch might have been appropriately 
exigencies, and its congeniality with prefixed to his correspondence. He 
the most ennobling pursuits and the was born in Londonderry, of respect- 
highest endowments of moral and cul- able and worthy parents, who were 
tivated man. Never have we felt so early and deeply solicitous to train 
vividly as in his society, him up “in the way he should go.” 
His family were Methodists, and he 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, enjoyed the advantage ofa cordial and 
Bat mesical, os is Appollo’s lute, intimate acquaintance with the cele- 
" y ~ 
And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, brated John W esley. But, while, for 
Where no crude surfeit cloys.” his moral and religious culture, he 
earnestly availed himself of all that 
It was our privilege, a short time was good, his superior intellect led him 
before his death, to introduce to him to reject whatever was erroneous and 
Mrs. Hemans. He was, at the time, eccentric in the system of that singular 
labouring under severe indisposition ; individual; and for many of his follow- 
but, the liturgy of the church of Eng- ers he retained the truest regard, and 
land having been alluded to,a chord kept up with them the closest acquain- 
was struck which excited all his fer- tance, long after he himself had found 
vour and enthusiasm, and he did “apeaceable habitation and aquiet rest- 
speak like one inspired. The poetess ing-place” in the articles, the discipline, 


* How charming is divine philosophy ! 





* Bishop Jebb thus writes of him :—« It has been the writer’s fortune to be often 
in his company, with some of the most remarkable persons of the past and the 
passing age. It was on such occasions that his genius pre-eminently shone forth. 
It is little to say, that he never failed to acquit himself with ability; he actually 
astonished, and sometimes overpowered, the ablest minds, by the force of his elo- 
quence; while it was uniformly subservient to the highest purposes, and amenable to 
a jurisdiction at once more authoritative and more gentle than the received rules of 
ordinary discussion, . . . to the undeceptious logic of a holy and a pure heart.” 

The following description of his personal appearance is from the pen of Mr. 
Parker, a highly intellectual character, who met him once, and only once, at the 
house of the late Mr. Butterworth. It will, we have no doubt, interest our 
readers :— 

« Sep. 5, 1809.—This afternoon, at Mr. Butterworth’s, I had the happiness to 
dine in company with Alexander Knox, Esq., of Dublin. His person is that of a 
man of genius; he is rather below the middle size; his head not large; his face 
rather long, rather narrow, and more rectangular than ov al; his Teatures interesting 
rather than pleasing ; his forehead high, but not wide ; his eye quick ; his eyebrow 
elevated; his nose aquiline; his under lip protruded; his muscles very full of 
motion ; his complexion pale, apparently from ill health, but susceptible of a fine 
glow when the conversation became animating: his expression of face not unlike 
Cowper’s; he is small.limbed and thin; he wears spectacles, which very much 
become him; when highly interested, his countenance is full of action, his eye 
piercing, his cheek suffused, his gestures profuse and energetic, his whole form in 
motion, and ready to start from his seat; his manner of expression is natural and 
easy; fluent, in general, but not very fast; he hesitates occasionally for a word, and 
encumbers his diction with long explanatory parentheses, from which, however, he 
returns duly to his proper topic; his language is uncommonly appropriate, and invariably 
pure, sometimes exquisitely elegant; his imagery is copious, original, very suitable, 
and mostly well made out, occasionally it is quite sublime; his voice is, clear and 
pleasant, with a very little of the Irish tone.” 
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and the liturgy of the church of Eng- 
land. 

The late Marquis of Londonderry, at 
that time a rising politician, was struck 
by his extraordinary powers, and induced 
him to fix himself in Dublin, as his pri- 
vate secretary, when he was himself 
appointed to the important office 
of Secretary of State for Ireland. 
This was a most critical period. Very 
soon the rebellion began to rage ; and 
the government stood in need of all 
the vigour and all the ability of the 
sagest and most intrepid advisers. Of 
Mr. Knox's services during this time, we 
have no means of speaking from accu- 
rate knowledge ; but, the strongest im- 
pression of their value was made upon 
the mind of the noble individual by 
whom he was employed, and who, 
when the legislative union was accom- 
— endeavoured to prevail upon 
him to accept of a seat in the imperial 
parliament. The representation of his 
native town of Derry was offered to 
his choice, but he steadily and respect- 
fully declined it. Neither his health 
nor his habits fitted him to take an 
active part upon the theatre of 
public life; and, besides, he had 
chosen, as he believed, the better 
part, and resolved to devote himself, 
assiduously and undividedly, for the 
remainder of his life, to a study of the 
doctrines, and a cultivation of the mo- 
rality of the Gospel. Nor did he ever 
repent of this sublime determination. 
To him, the world and its vanities, from 
which he so instinctively turned away, 
presented not for a moment any avail- 
ing counter-attraction to the pure de- 
light which he felt in the practice and 
the privileges of true religion, which, 
indeed, he knew, by experience, to be 
* more beautiful than the sun, and above 
all the order of the stars, and which, being 
compared to the light, was found before 
it.” 

It was, we believe, in Derry, that he 
first became acquainted with Bishop 
Jebb, then a little boy at the diocesan 
school of that town. We can very 
easily believe that Mr. Jebb, in his 
youth, exhibited a very perceptible 
germ of those qualities which distin- 
guished him in more mature life, and 
rendered him an ornament to the church 
and a credit to the country. This 
Mr. Knox perceived, and he spared no 
pains to cultivate and improve it. At 
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that time piety was at a very low ebb 
indeed ; and Mr. Knox’s great anxiety 
was, to rescue pure and undefiled reli- 
gion from the fanaticism of one party, 
by whom it had been stolen and dis- 
figured, as the gypsies steal children, 
and disfigure them when they wish to 
pass them as their own; and the cold- 
ness of the reputed orthodox, by whose 
neglect alone it could have been stolen, 
and amongst whom, if it was suffered to 
remain, its vital spirit must have been 
extinguished. He thought he saw, in 
Mr. Jebb, a fit instrument for the ac- 
complishment of such a work ; and the 
whole treasure of his learning and 
genius was employed in preparing him 
for the task. Nor was his labour un- 
requited. He had the satisfaction of 
perceiving, in his pupil, an apt recipient 
of his peculiar views, and one who not 
only derived comfort and instruction 
from them himself, but was able, effica- 
ciously, to impart them for the edifica- 
tion of others. It is time, however, to 
suffer Mr. Knox to speak for himself. 
Mr. Jebb mentioned to him that he 
hoped to derive benefit from keeping 
up a correspondence with Dr. Stop- 
ford, the late revered rector of Let- 
terkenny, and concludes by asking 
his opinion, as to the happy mean be- 
tween cold morality and wild enthusi- 
asm. To this his Mentor thus replies— 


‘«« What you say of Stopford, is just, in 
every respect: he is an uncommonly 
good man, and you cannot do better than 
keep up a correspondence with him, The 
grane deficiencies in right temper and 
conduct, arise, much more, from want of 
right feelings, than from want of know- 
ledge ; and right feelings cannot so cer- 
tainly be either obtained or improved, as 
by communication and close intercourse 
with those who possess them. ‘ As iron 
sharpeneth iron, so doth the countenance 
of a man his friend.” Solomon said some 
true things, and this is not the least im- 
portant of them. You say that it is 
nearly impossible that many of those who 
attend Stopford’s divinity lectures should 
not imbibe some of his spirit, and be 
warmed by a portion of his zeal. It is, 
indeed, impossible. True religion is, hap- 
pily, contagious; and I am sure it owed 
its rapid progress, in the early ages of the 
church, infinitely more to the divine infec- 
tion (if I may use such an expression) 
that attended the spirit of the apostles, 
than to the demonstrative evidence of 
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their miracles. I believe there never yet 
was a really good man—TI mean a zealous, 
decided Christian—whose lively expres- 
sion of his own feelings, did not, more or 
less, reach the hearts of those who heard 
him. And this, in some degree, answers 
your question, what Christian preaching 
should be? at least it points out an indis- 
pensible prerequisite—Christian preach- 
ing can arise only from a Christian mind 
and heart. This is the great want in 
the preaching of today; there is no spirit 
in it. It is the result of a kind of intel- 
lectual pumping; there is no gushing 
from the spring. Our Saviour, speaking 
to the woman of Samaria of the bappi- 
ness his religion would bring into the 
bosoms of those who cordially embraced 
it, elegantly and expressively represents it 
as a well of water ‘springing up into 
everlasting life.’ Where this is in a 
minister, it will spring out as well as 
spring up; and it will be felt to be living 
water, from the pleasure and refreshment 
which it conveys, almost even to minds 
hitherto unaccustomed to such communi- 
cations, What Horace says is quite in 
point— 


“Non satis est PULCHRA esse poemata, DULCIA 
sunto, &c,” 


The putcura, is all that a man who 
does not himself feel, can attain to: 
the puccia is the offspring of an impressed 
and interested heart. But if such effects 
were to be produced by the mere feeling 
exhibition of human distress, what may 
not be looked for from divine truths, in- 
teresting to the hearer, no less than to 
the speaker, and interesting, beyond all 
that can be conceived, to every natural 
sentiment of man, when done justice to 
in the same way that Horace here de- 
mands for the drama. 

« But you also ask, ‘what do I con- 
ceive to be the mean between cold mo- 
rality, and wild enthusiasm?’ To this 
I answer, that the mean between all 
extremes is, Christianity, as given in the 
New Testament. An attention to the 
exhibition of Christ’s religion, as taught 
by himself—as exemplified in the Acts 
of the Apostles, and as expanded and 
ramified in the Epistles, particularly those 
of Paul, is the best and only preservative 
against coldness, against fanaticism, and 
against superstition. But, let me tell 
you, that this simple, direct view of 
Christianity, has very seldom been taken. 
Most men, in all ages, have sat down to 
the Gospel with a set of prejudices, 
which, like so many inquisitors, have 
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laid the Christian religion on a bed like 
that of Procrustes, and, as it suited 
them, either mutilated it by violence, or 
extended it by force. 

« T agree, however, with Mrs. Chapone, 
in her ingenious essay on the subject, 
that coldness is a far more dangerous 
extreme than over much heat. The one 
may consist with real goodness—nay, 
may be the consequence of real goodness, 
commixing with a perturbed imagination, 
or an ill-formed judgment; but coldness 
can be resolved only into an absolute 
want of feeling. Enthusiasm is excess, 
but coldness is want of vitality. The 
enthusiast, in a moral view, is insane; 
which implies the possibility of recovery, 
and, perhaps, a partial or occasional recur- 
rence of reason. The cold person is like 
the idiot, where reason never shows itself, 
and where convalescence is desperate. 

* But, let it ever be remembered, that 
he who has really found the mean between 
the two extremes, will, and must, be 
reckoned enthusiastic by those who are 
in the extreme of coldness. You can 
easily conceive, that, when any one stands 
on a middle point, between two others, 
who are, with respect to him, strictly 
equi-distant, he must, from the inevitable 
laws of perspective, appear, to both, not 
to be in the middle, but, comparatively, 
near the opposite party. He, therefore, 

* Auream quisquis mediocritatem 
Diligit,” 
must make up his mind tobe censured on 
both sides—by the enthusiast as cold—by 
those who are really cold, asan enthusiast. 

«“ This, however, is a digression. I 
return to the New Testament view of 
Christianity. 

« Now this, I repeat, for the reasons 
above given, is most surely to be sought 
in the New Testament itself. And the 
representation given of Christianity there, 
differs, in my mind, from that given in 
most pulpits, in very many and very im- 
portant matters. I shall notice two in- 
stances particularly. 

“« First—Christianity is represented, in 
most pulpits, rather as a scheme of exter- 
nal conduct, than as an inward principle 
of moral happiness, and moral rectitude. 

** In modern sermons, you get a great 
many admonitions and directions as to 
right conduct ; but what David asked for 
so earnestly, is seldom touched upon-—— 
* Create in me a CLEAN HEART, O God! 
and renew a RIGHT spiRIT within me.’ 
Now, the New Testament dwells on this, 
as its main object. ‘Make the tree good,’ 
says Christ, ‘and its fruit will also be 
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good,’ * Except ye be converted, and be- 
come as little children, you can, in nowise, 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 

“ These expressions evidently imply, 
that, in order to be Christians, persons 
must undergo a moral change; that 
Christianity is designed to make them 
something, which they are not by nature; 
and that the alteration produced in the 
mind, the affections, and the conduct, by 
a right and full acquiescence in the 
Gospel, is so radical, so striking, and so 
efficacious, as to warrant the strongest 
imagery, in order to do it justice, that 
language can furnish.” 


Having then quoted the various 
strong passages in the New Testament, 
that justify this view, he proceeds :— 


«« Now what, I ask, do these expres- 
sions imply? After every fair allowance 
for figure and metaphor, do they not con- 
vey a far deeper and more mysterious 
view of Christianity, than is commonly 
adverted to? Some divines, I know, en- 
deavour to explain these, and similar 
passages, as if they referred rather to 
a relative and extrinsic, than to a real 
and internal change; as if they meant, 
merely, proselytism from Heathenism to 
Christianity, and initiation into outward 
church privileges. But this miserable 
mode of interpretation is flatly incon- 
sistent with the whole tenor of the New 
Testament. It is not HEATHENISM, but 
MORAL EVIL, Which is here pointed out 
as the grand cause of human misery; 
and the aptitude of the Gospel to over- 
come and extirpate this moral evil, is 
what is dwelt upon as its great and lead- 
ing excellence. These, therefore, and 
all similar passages, must be under- 
stood in a moral sense; and when so un- 
derstood, how deep is their import! To 
suppose that there is not a strict apposite- 
ness in these figurative expressions, would 
be to accuse the Apostles, and Christ 
himself, of bombastic amplification ; but 
if they have been thus applied, because 
no other ones were adequate to do justice 
to the subject, I say again, what a view 
do they give of Christianity ! 

“It may be said that enthusiasts have 
abused these expressions. True. But 
what then? What gift of God has not 
been abused ?—and the richest gifts most 
grossly. Meanwhile, the Scriptures re- 
main unadulterated; and, abused as they 
have been, by perverse misrepresentation, 
on the one side or the other, we have no 
right to go to any other standard. 

“ With these passages of Scripture, 
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then, and many similar ones——nay, with 
the whole tenour of the New Testament 
in my view—I hesitate not to say that 
Christian preaching consists, first, in 
representing man to be by nature (I 
mean in his present fallen state) a weak, 
ignorant, sinful, and, of course, miserable 
being; as such, to be liable to God’s dis- 
pleasure, and to be absolutely incapable 
of enjoying any real happiness, either 
here or hereafter.” 


Texts are cited which establish this 
truth; as, for instance, “ You hath he 
quickened who were dead in trespasses 
and sins,” &c. &c. He then goes on: 


* Now, are we to suppose that these 
texts speak only of the grossly wicked ? 
St. Paul repeatedly explains such state- 
ments to belong to all mankind, until 
they are brought to repentance, and are, 
inwardly as well as outwardly, changed 
by divine grace. And, in fact, our own 
experience confirms the truth of this, 
For if we look around us, whom do we 
see, either truly good or truly happy? 
Some there are, unquestionably; though, 
too generally, in a very low and imper- 
fect degree. But how rarely do we dis- 
cover what St. Paul calls ‘THE FRUIT OF 
THE SPIRIT—love, joy, peace, long suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance.’ Yet, surely, the possession 
of these tempers is just as essential to 
Christianity now, as it was in the days 
of St. Paul. Now, as well as then, it is 
an immutable truth, that ‘If any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his.” 

“To show, then, strongly and feel- 
ingly, the misery, not only of sinful 
actions, but of that carnal, worldly, in- 
devout, unfeeling state of mind in which 
most men are content to live, and to 
point out the absolute necessity of a 
change from that state, into an humble, 
watchful, spiritual, devout, filial, frame 
of mind, is, in my opinion, the very foun- 
dation of all Christian preaching ; as it 
is, in truth, the key-stone of Christianity. 

«The very word repentance, points 
out the reality and depth of this change : 
usravoe, a transformation of mind. And 
our Lord’s words to St. Paul clearly ex- 
plain wherein that change, that weravoa, 
consists. ‘To open their eyes, to turn 
them from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God.’ That is, 
to enlighten them with a divine and 
saving knowledge of what is true and 
good; to fill their hearts with the love of 
it, and to furnish them with the power to 
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perform it. The blessings consequent 
upon this change, immediately follow: 
‘That they may receive forgiveness of 
sins, and an inheritance among them that 
are sanctified, through faith, that is in 
me.’ 

«“ Christianity, then, in this view, is 
really what St. Paul calls it—-* THE POWER 
OF GOD UNTO SALVATION.’ When thus 
pursued, I mean, when a deep sense of 
inward depravity and weakness, excites a 
man to seek divine knowledge and divine 
grace, in order to the enlightening of his 
mind and the renewing of his heart; 
when this view produces conscientious 
watchfulness ; excites to fervent habitual 
devotion; and presents to the mind, in a 
new light, God’s inestimable love, in the 
redemption of the world by HIS son; 
then, by degrees, sometimes more rapidly, 
sometimes more slowly, the true Chris- 
tian character begins to form itself in the 
mind. Then the great things spoken of 
Christianity, in the New Testament, 
begin to be understood, because they 
begin to be felt. The vanity of earthly 
things becomes more and more apparent ; 
that divine truth, which gives victory 
over the world, begins to operate; reli- 
gious duties, once burdensome, become 
delightful; self-government becomes na- 
tural and easy; reverential love to God, 
and gratitude to the Redeemer, producing 
humility, meekness, active, unbounded, 
benevolence, grow into habitual princi- 
ple; private prayer is cultivated, not 
merely as a duty, but as the most 
delightful exercise of the mind; cheerful- 
ness reigns within, and diffuses its sweet 
influence over the whole conversation 
and conduct; all the innocent, natural 
enjoyments of life, (scarcely, perhaps, 
tasted before, from the natural relish of 
the mind being blunted )v artificial plea- 
sures,) become inexhaustible sources of 
comfort ; and the close of life is contem- 
plated as the end of all pain, and the 
commencement of perfect, everlasting 
felicity. 

«“ This, then, I conceive is a faint 
sketch of that state of mind, to which a 
Christian preacher should labour to bring 
himself and his hearers. This I take to 
be ‘true religion ;’ our Saviour’s ‘ well 
of water, springing up into everlasting 
life ;’ St. Paul’s ‘ new creature,’ and 
‘ spiritual mind ;’ and St. John’s ‘ fellow- 
ship with the Father, and with the Son, 
Jesus Christ.’ 

“These points, therefore, I take to 
be the great features of Christian preach- 
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“« First—The danger of an unrenewed, 

unregenerate state; whether it be of the 

more gross, or the more decent kind. 

«“ Second—The absolute necessity of 
an inward change; a moral transforma- 
tion of mind and spirit. 

“ Third—The important and happy 
effects which take place when this change 
is really produced. 

* But, how little justice have I done 
to the subject; what a meagre outline 
have I given you. But, if it sets you on 
thinking for yourself, and leads you, like 
the Bereans, to search the Scriptures 
‘whether these things be so,’ it is the 
utmost I can look for.” 


We shall here only passingly observe, 
that the omission of all allusion to the 
doctrine of the atonement as a means 
of awakening men to the enormity of 
sin, appears to us to be a capital defect 
in this scheme of Christian preaching ; 
but it is we would fain believe, more 
accidental than designed ; and it may, 
indeed, be said to be included under 
the first head; as, the danger of an 
unrenewed and unregenerate state can 
only be adequately impressed, by a 
reference to that awful expiation. 
Having disposed of the first error, that 
of making Christianity consist rather 
in outward performances, than in an 
inward charge, he proceeds to the 
second, namely, 

“ That preachers exhort men to do, 
without impressing on them a sense of 
their natural inability, to do any thing that 
is right; and their consequent need of 
divine grace; first, to create them anew 
unto good works; and then, to strengthen 
them, by daily and hourly assistance. 

** Our blessed Saviour begins his ser- 
mon on the Mount, by pronouncing, not 
certain actions, but certain dispositions, 
happy; to show that right dispositions 
are the only source whence right actions 
can proceed. And, in order to the at- 
tainment of these right tempers, he 
directs to earnest prayer, for God’s Holy 
Spirit ; with this encouragement, ‘ If ye, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts 
to your children, how much more will 
your Father, who is in heaven, give his 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him.’ 

*« But the second error is, in fact, the 
natural consequence of the first. For, 
where an inward spiritual principle is not 
insisted on, as primarily and essentially 
requisite in religion, there the whole 
system must be vague, extrinsic, and 
superficial.” 
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He then proceeds to specify to his 
young friend a few of the works, 
which, he conceived, might, at that 
period of his studies, be most profitably 
perused. 


“To some,” he says, “I doubt not, 
this whole scheme would appear enthu- 
siastic, and be set down as rank method- 
ism. If so, I can only say, it is such 
methodism as was taught by the great 
divines of our church, from the reforma- 
tion, until the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. Then, some of the 
most popular divines, took up a mode of 
moral preaching, which they seem to 
have learned from Episcopius, and the 
Dutch remonstrants; and to which, 
Tillotson’s over disgust at his own puri- 
tanic education, very much contributed. 
This became more and more general ; 
until, at length, no other was to be met 
with. 

“ And yet, were I to point out au- 
thors, *whose works, as most nearly 
agreeing with the views given above, I 
am most disposed to recommend to you, 
as part of your first studies, I should 
name some of that very period, the latter 
end of the seventeenth century. Two 
laymen of that time may be set down as, 
in their lives, among the brightest exam- 
ples of Christianity, that ever the church 
afforded: I mean, Judge Hale, and 
Robert Boyle. The life of the former, 
by Bishop Burnet, ought to be in every 
one’s hands, But his ‘ contemplations 
on moral and religious subjects,’ is the 
work I particularly refer to: wonder- 
fully plain and simple; but exquisitely 
Christian. There is a work also, of 
that time, which contains, perhaps, the 
finest view of practical religion, the most 
removed from coldness, on the one hand, 
and overheat on the other, that is to be 
found in the Christian world,—‘ Scougal’s 
Life of God in the Soul of Man.’ The 
author was a Scotch episcopal clergyman ; 
and died at a veryearlyage. This every 
clergyman ought to have as a sort of 
manual. 

“ Another composition of that day, I 
would earnestly recommend to your 
perusal; Bishop Burnet’s conclusion of 
his own life and times. It also contains, 
in a small compass, as fine a view of 
practical Christianity, as almost ever was 
composed. 

« Burnet, both in his pastoral care and 
his own life and times, speaks much 
about and bestows the highest encomiums 
upon Archbishop Leighton. He was 
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a pattern of Christian perfection. His 
writings bear a close resemblance to early 
English divinity: but in sublime piety, 
and often in genuine strokes of natural 
but most exalted eloquence, they are 
not excelled but by the sacred writers. 

«* Lucas’s Inquiry after Happiness, 
especially his second volume, is peculiarly 
of that kind which avoids both coldness 
and enthusiasm. And to these, I would 
add, Dr. Worthington’s book on Self 
Resignation. 

«“ Burnet’s life of Bedel; his account 
of Lord Rochester; and his funeral ser- 
mon for Mr. Boyle, deserve also to be 
placed in the highest rank. I wish much 
that all Burnet’s lives, including the 
sermon, were to be republished in Ire- 
land, except his large one of Bishop 
Bedel, which is easily come at, and 
peculiarly worth having. Burnet’s most 
interesting anecdotes of Archbishop 
Leighton, given in his own life and 
times, should also be extracted and intro- 
duced into such a volume. 

* Archbishop Leighton, however, on 
second thoughts, I do not recommend to 
you, as just for your purpose now; be- 
cause I wish to mention those, only, 
who completely occupy that middle place 
you speak of; and on whom, of course, 
you may safely rely. But Leighton had 
a leaning to Calvinism, which places him 
in a different class. Hereafter, when 
your theological knowledge is somewhat 
more advanced, and you are able to 
exercise the eclectic faculty, he ought to 
make a part of your library, for a more 
apostolic man never lived; and his genius 
was not only vivid, but sublime. In the 
far greater part of his works, he really 
deserves to stand very near the inspired 
writers. 

« But there are two authors whom I 
would certainly wish to occupy a place in 
your earliest course. One, more ancient, 
whom, I fear, it may not be easy to 
come at, in Ireland. The other modern. 

« The ancient one lies, at this moment, 
before me; it is entitled, ‘ Select Dis- 
courses by John Smyth, late fellow of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge ;’ a quarto, 
of the s..aller size, printed at Cambridge, 
in the year 1660. His editor was, Dr. 
Worthington, already mentioned. Of 
this volume, all is learned, liberal, ingeni- 
ous, and eminently pious, but the latter 
part is the most interesting, ‘a discourse 
of legal and evangelical righteousness, 
&c.’ and all those that follow to the end. 
The first short treatise in the volume, 
however, on the true method of attaining 
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divine knowledge, ought, by no means, to 
be passed over. 

« The other, the wise and excellent 
Doddridge, was a man, who, though a 
dissenter from our church, would have 
done any church the highest honour, 
Pure conscience kept him from conform- 
ing—his early views having been formed 
on another plan—though there can be 
little doubt, that, in our establishment, 
his transcendant merits would have 
raised him to the highest dignities. He 
is not exactly of the description of writers 
I have been mentioning, but he is, in- 
deed, and in truth, a combination of all 
excellencies. Scougal, Burnet, Lucas, 
and John Smyth, excelled in their views 
of the religion of the heart, as embracing 
habitual devotion, internal purity, and 
active charity. In these respects they 
are, perhaps, the first writers in the 
world. But, the excesses of some of 
the puritanical men of that age, led them 
to be much on the reserve, as to some of 
the peculiar doctrines of Christianity. 
On what concerns the Christian zsravoe, 
and its most precious fruits, they are 
unrivalled ; respecting the Christian 
wistis, its nature, and its exercise, they 
are perhaps somewhat deficient. Who is 
perfect ? 

“Our Saviour says—‘ ye believe in 
God ; believe, also, in me. The former 
duty they well understood, and nobly 
inculcated, from well-experienced hearts ; 
the latter they themselves professed and 
practised; but not with equal clearness. 
Here, the Calvinistic puritans have been 
somewhat wild; and their wildness, per- 
haps, occasioned over caution in those 
excellent men. But Doddridge is as 
perfect here as in every other respect. 
Instead of shunning puritanism, to 
which extreme some of his connections 
might rather have given him an over 
inclination, he extracts all its excellencies, 
and leaves behind him all its feculence. 
Never was there a better informed divine, 
a@ more judicious casuist, or a more 
evangelical Christian. His theological 
lectures, though in some measure deform- 
ed by the strange adoption of the mathe- 
matical form in demonstrating his pro- 
positions, are a complete body, and a 
most candid treasury, both of theoretic 
and practical instruction; both of ques- 
tionable opinions, and of unquestioned 
truth. His family expositor is, in most 
parts, a perfectly sound, fair, pious and 
rational interpreter of the New Testa- 
ment. And his sermons on regeneration, 
are, of all practical works, that which 
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perhaps comes nearest to what you 
mention—the fulness of evangelical 


truth, without the alloy of enthusiasm. 
His ‘ Rise and Progress of Religion’ has 
been universally read and approved. It 
is a capital work, but, I think, it involves 
this defect, that its plan, almost neces- 
sarily, leads to an insisting on one mode 
of passing from a thoughtless to a religi- 
ous life; and, therefore, seems to lay 
stress on a certain method, where both 
reason and religion would seem to point 
out an infinite variety. From this, 
which, however, he meant as much as 
possible to guard against, his sermons on 
regeneration (which also he intended as 
a kind of elementary work on practical 
religion,) are remarkubly free.” 


We will not apologize for the length 
of these extracts, as, we are persuaded, 
few of our readers will deem an apology 
necessary. Our object was to present, 
in the first instance, as full a portrai- 
ture of Mr. Knox as we could; and this, 
we think, has been, in some degree, 
attained. The reader may now form 
some idea of the clear, the luminous, 
the comprehensive and the elevated 
character of his mind ; even as a good 
critique may give him some notion of 
the power of Siddons or Garrick ; but, 
to appreciate him thoroughly, he 
should have known the living man, 
and have heard him, in his moments of 
fervid enthusiasm, give utterance to 
his noble conceptions, as they arose, 
and of which any transcript that he 
afterwards made, seldom furnished 
more than a meagre outline. 

To some letter of his young friend 
soliciting advice respecting the study 
of the scriptures, and proposing a plan 
of collating the Old Testament with 
the New, he thus replies :— 


“TI see no objection to your occupying 
any time that should seem to require 
filling up, in the manner you mention in 
yours of the 16th ult, I should only 
wish that it may be taken up, not asa 
chief, but rather as a supplementary 
object. The primary object, I conceive, 
ought to be the New Testament. I 
mean, in this very way, and, therefore, 
I think every divine should have an 
interleaved one. I have, for some time, 
purposed to desire Dugdale to prepare 
for me, in the manner you speak of, Mr. 
Wesley’s quarto Testament, so as to 
make two volumes, I prefer it, not on 
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account of his notes, but on account of 
his following the paragraphic division of 
Bengelius. Also, the interleaved pages 
will contain more comparative space. I 
mention this, to exemplify my idea, as, 
in these matters, circumstantials are of 
some moment; and, therefore, I deem it 
valuable to have sufficient room, on the 
page opposite to the text, without multi- 
plying the blank leaves. Now, I will 
tell you plainly, why I thus recommend 
your plan, only in a secondary way. It 
is, that no theory, or systematic pursuit, 
however innocent or proper, or even col- 
laterally beneficial in itself, may divert 
you from tracing, as a devoted student, 
all the deep, but not inextricable wind- 
ings of the New Testament philoso- 
phy. ‘Why, is not this substantially 
involved in the plan I propose? I 
answer, the first view of this divine 
philosophy is, its operation on the indivi- 
dual heart ; this is fundamental to all the 
rest. In applying the mind to this, all 
and every idea that could, even by possi- 
bility, extrovert the thought, or detach 
any portion of attention, ought, I con- 
ceive, to be kept out of view. I would 
wish you, therefore, to have no other 
object here (except the unavoidable one 
growing out of ministerial duties) than 
to possess yourself of the very meaning 
and absolute scope of what our Lord and 
his apostles taught, to see it clearly with 
your mind’s eye, and to feel it vitally in 
your own heart. 

« Now, do not suppose that I suspect 
you of any thing which could imply ne- 
glect of this. By no means: but I thus 
distinctly press it upon your thoughts, 
because I think you are peculiarly well 
fitted for it. I cannot but fancy to myself, 
that if, with your studious habits, &c., 
which I must not spread out before your- 
self, you had just that view of scripture 
which, somehow or other, God’s good 
Spirit has led me to, but which countless 
infirmities prevent me from improving in 
myself, or rendering even competently 
useful to others, what a solid, substantial 
work on the New Testament you might 
one day produce ! 

« But to return to the common-place. 
I have thus postponed it, because, though 
containing much practical matter, it would, 
in the way of research, lead you rather 
to trace the dispensations of God in the 
world, and to consider the external light 
of truth, as variously and progressively 
afforded, than the internal operation and 
illumination of the heart. Now, my 
thought is, that this last is, in the order 
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of right understanding, so strictly prior, 
and is so necessary as the preoccupant of 
the mind, that I should deem your suc- 
cess, in the course of study you mention, 
to depend on i¢ coming in as the satellite 
of the other. On this I think I have 
said enough to make myself intelligible 
toa duller man than yourself, and yet 1 
am loth to quit the subject. 

« The truth is, that, in what Iam now 
saying, I feel myself within the precincts 
of ‘sapientum templa serena,’ and to be 
hopefully attempting to lead you in also. 
Well might Lucretius say of this sublime 
height, * Nil dulcius est bene quam mu- 
nita tenere, &c. &c. ;’ and the advantage 
which he dwells upon, of being above 
worldly attractions and perturbations, was 
never surely more impressive than in these 
times. Truly when I read these first 
thirteen lines of the second book of that 
Atheistic poem, I cannot but think there 
must have been some sort of temporary 
afflatus in the case. It is all so lite- 
rally just of Christianity, and of nothing 
else! It is one of the many wonderful 
aspirations after ‘the peace that passeth 
all understanding,’ by which the congruity 
of the gospel, with the deepest feelings 
of hope and pleasure, as well as of want 
and pain, in the human bosom, was de- 
monstrated almost by anticipation. And 
such feelings after God (s aga ys Ya 
Aahnstiav avrov, oi eugoity) are surely the 
complete comment on that title of the 
Messiah, in Haggai—‘the desire of all 
nations !’ 

« Yesterday, as I was walking in the 
street, I asked myself, ‘what is Chris- 
tianity?’ It is, answered my mind, a divine 
system of spiritual attractions, by which, 
whoever gives himself honestly to them, 
is effectually drawn out of the other- 
wise invincible entanglements and inex- 
tricable perplexities of this dark, miser- 
able, polluting, heart-lacerating world, 
and led forth into what David has de- 
scribed as ‘ green pastures beside the still 
waters ;’ or what St. Paul has emphati- 
called ‘life and peace.’ The truth is, to 
a person of any sensibility, this world is 
a wretched place. There is not a step in 
life where we can be sure of not meeting 
with some latent, lurking thorn; and 
when we fall in with those various adven- 
tures described by Lucretius, above . . . 
if they are in pursuit they rudely shove 
us by; ... if they be in possession of 
the prize, they despise us in their hearts, 
and tell us by their looks and manners 
that they do so. A hard, selfish, 
thorough-paced mind goes on and cares 
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not; but the sensible, delicate, feeling 
spirit, is ever pushed to the wall. To 
such a spirit, then, what a gentle, blessed 
relief is afforded by a heart knowledge of 
Christianity! There is no abatement of 
feeling; the vivid perception is as great 
asever. But the heart and mind are so 
occupied, so filled, so richly compensated, 
so deeply tranquillized, by the pursuit, the 
contemplation, the confident, affectionate, 
filial apprehension of God, the scripturally 
revealed God, Creator, Redeemer, and 
Sanctifier; the incarnate God, touched 
with a feeling of our infirmities; and all 
this, infinitely harmonising, or rather 
identifying with the philosophic view of 
the first good, first perfect, and first 
fair, while it is practically and experi- 
mentally evidenced by undeniable, invalu- 
able, never-failing influences and effects 
within: all this together forms such a 
set-off against, and such a refuge from, 
the common pains and penalties of mor- 
tality, as’ often makes the naturally vul- 
nerable mind rejoice in its quickness of 
feeling, because this serves to enhance the 
preciousness of the blessing. 

« Perhaps this view may appear to you 
too highly coloured. It would be so, were 
it to be taken as the hourly state of the 
Christian’s mind; but all this, to its extent, 
is the cloudless, meridian state. Many 
partial obscurations occur to diminish this 
clearness. But they only diminish it; 
the substance still remains. A kind of 
mental rain and storm may also be often 
experienced, and the weather-beaten _pil- 
grim may tremble to find himself driven, 
as he thinks, to the very edge of some 
dangerous precipice, but he does not fall 
over. He recovers his footing and his 
confidence, and in a little time the sky is 
cleared, and the air becomes calm and 
genial. Amid all this, however, there is 
sensible progress; and this variety has 
its great use. In order that the mind 
may attain its victory over sin, it must 
be kept on the alert by temptation; in 
order that it may continually look to 
heaven for strength, it must be made to 
feel its own entire imbecility ; and it is, 
on the whole, necessary, that nothing 
here should be perfect, in order to the 
eternal sabbatism being rightly pursued 
and habitually anticipated.” 


Reader, were we wrong in pronounc- 
ing the writer of the above extracts 
one of the sublimest moral and reli- 
gious philosophers of his age or nation? 

The following observations were 
drawn from him by some passages in a 
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sermon of his young friend, reflecting, 
as he thought, too severely on two 
classes of dissenters :— 


“I cordially agree with you, that there 
is no worse evil, than lowering the stand- 
ard of Christian rectitude; but I do not 
trace this to St. Augustin’s school, on 
the one hand, nor do I echo your censure 
of certain enthusiastic zealots, on the 
other. I disapprove with you of the low- 
ering views ot Calvinism, and I object 
seriously, to many things said by the 
Wesleyans, on the opposite side ; but, it 
is my strong persuasion, that, at this time, 
neither ought to be personally pointed at 
in the pulpit. Between them, I fear 
they contain the far greater part of the 
operative religion of these countries ; nor 
can I imagine where religion would, at 
this time, be, had their activities not been 
called forth. I would wish for something 
much better than the gross of either; 
but, until that comes, I will be cautious in 
censuring, lest I should go counter to our 
Saviour’s intimation: ‘ Forbid him not, 
for he that is not against us is with us.’ 

‘It is my belief that no good is ever 
done by direct attack of any body of 
people. If any of that body hear it, 
it revolts them, and increases their pre- 
judices, Others, who hear it, misunder- 
stand it, and apply it as their fancies lead 
them. Rumours are spread that the 
minister has preached against the Method- 
ists, or Evangelics, or whomsoever they 
be; and, by this, a wrong spirit, un- 
favourable to the usefulness of the 
preacher, perhaps to the church to which 
he belongs, is propagated. My opinion 
is, that the safest way of combating error 
is to lay down the opposite truth, with 
due cautionary observations, in the most 
dispassionate manner. Then no offence 
can be taken; no passion justly excited ; 
but the Apostle’s rule being adhered to, 
‘ speaking the truth in love,’ the best effects 
may be hoped for.” 


From the sage adviser, he then rises 
into the philosophic region, and ob- 
serves :— 


«« Besides, to say nothing of my friends, 
the Wesleyans, I own, with all their 
error and perplexity, I have a deep re- 
spect for Calvinists, or rather Augus- 
tinians. Their system, faulty as it is, 
has, in my judgment, served noble pur- 
poses in the world. Nor can I well con- 
ceive how experimental religion could 
have been maintained in those dark ages 
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without it. I cannot but think that as, 
in my mind, the Roman Catholic cere- 
monies were permitted, in order to keep 
up professional or visible Christianity, in 
the dark ages of society; so Augustin’s 
subtleties were no less wisely ordered, 
for the purpose of sustaining practical 
and invisible Christianity. As the cere- 
monies contained in them a substance 
of Christian worship, so those subtleties 
still more necessarily contain within them 
the reality of experimental religion. No 
man can be a Romanist, who does not 
hold, in theory at least, all the essentials 
of the Christian religion, And no man 
can bean Augustinian, who does not hold 
the essentials of experimental religion. I 
do, humbly I hope, admire, then, the 
fathomless wisdom of heaven, which per- 
mitted Christianity to embody itself in 
sensible rites, when, without such rites, 
the savage multitude might, probably, 
not be impressed at all. And I equally 
view, with wonder and pleasure, the 
metaphysical mind of St. Augustin, uncon- 
sciously enclosing vital Christianity in a 
system of its own fabrication; which 
system, by its appositeness to the first 
workings of intellect, in its progress from 
barbarism to high improvement, should, 
by attracting and engaging a strong 
mental appetite, ensure the perpetuation 
and extended reception of the blessed 
nucleus within. This I soberly take to 
be the final cause of Augustinian and 
Calvinistic subtlety; and I do believe, 
when its function is completed, it will fall 
off of itself. It certainly has, on experi- 
mental religion, much the same effect 
which popish worship has had on Chris- 
tianity; but while it has lessened its 
amiableness, it has, under God’s blessing, 
ensured its being attentively examined 
and cultivated. In fact, it has given a 
body to it, which, I must say, strikes me 
as having been highly indispensable, and 
infinitely beneficial. 

« Even at this day, I fear the corporeal 
integuments of Calvinism could scarcely 
be spared. As the Romish worship 
bribes the imagination of the vulgar, so 
Calvinism bribes the reasoning faculty of 
sciolists. The former gives attractive- 
ness and palpability to outward, and the 
latter, (as I conceive, ) to inward religion. 
The one furnishes objects to be gazed at, 
the other affords subjects to be talked of ; 
and, by everything I can discover, this 
last is just as necessary for half thinkers, 
as pomp and show are for those who do 
not reason at all. On the whole, as 
the ceremonial of Romish worship was 


the means of keeping up, through the 
dark ages, a visible church, within which 
real Christianity deeply and extensively 
diffused itself ; so, Augustinian orthodoxy 
has formed, as it were, the interior mem- 
brane, and temporary vascular apparatus 
of the invisible church; and, perhaps, 
must, in fact, so remain, until that 
mystic second birth of Christianity take 
place, when the fulness of the Gentiles 
shall come in, and all Israel shall be saved. 

“ Before you reject all this, as fanciful 
theory, examine well, what Augustinian 
orthodoxy necessarily contains in it. In 
maintaining the irresistible efficacy of 
divine grace, Augustin, and his follow- 
ers, raised both this heavenly principle, 
and its fruits, to a height, beyond the 
reach of mere human nature. _Pelagius, 
whom he opposed, represented it within 
human reach ; and, in fact, I presume, as 
a human business throughout—implying 
no radical change of nature—but mere 
melioration and improvement. Augustin, 
in opposing him, went, doubtless, to an 
extreme; but, then, it was the safe side 
for spiritual religion ; since, in exalting 
the efficient principle, he necessarily 
exalted its natural and necessary results. 
Where God himself works, it will be 
expected, or rather relied on, that the 
work will be like himself. Augustin, 
therefore, in making so very much of 
grace, could never make little of the 
work of grace. And, accordingly, we 
see, that in no instance is the transit 
from a state of moral bondage, to that of 
spiritual liberty, more strongly described, 
than in St. Augustin’s own account of 
himself. For illustration of all this, see 
his Confessions, lib. 9th, cap. Ist.” 


Having remarked that different in- 
dividuals are fitted for different pur- 
poses, in the Christian dispensation, 
he considers the department of St. 
Augustin to have been, that of laying a 
deep foundation of practical holiness ; 
that of St. Chrysostom, and the latter 
Platonists, the raising a high super- 
structure. 


‘“‘ Nothing,” be says, “can be more 
exalted than Chrysostom’s views of de- 
votion : yet certainly he was obscure, as 
to many important first principles. To 
discover these required, in the nature 
of things, a subtle and penetrating mind ; 
and such, doubtless, was Augustin’s. He 
overwent the boundary of right reason, I 
grant, (at least, I think so with you and 
with many others,) but he did not the 
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less reclaim the important ground within ; 
and on which he first, after the apostles, 
appears to me to have bestowed suc- 
cessful labour. In fact, I do think the 
school he formed was, from his time 
onward, the chief nursery of piety in the 
Roman Catholic Church. Out of it, as 
I conceive, came Bernard and Anselm ; 
though seven centuries after. And 
from these came the school divines, who, 
I suspect, have done more service to 
Christianity (by showing its connection 
with philosophic truth, and evincing that 
it would bear the closest reasoning) than 
most moderns are aware of. I have 
been surprised by quotations from 
Aquinas: they contained so much strict- 
ness and consecutiveness, Mr. Kirwan* 
accounts him one of the most powerful 
minded writers perhaps in the world. 
But, one remarkable growth from Augus- 
tin’s plantation, even in latter times, 
was jansenism. To him the pious origi- 
nator of that sect turned, as to an au- 
thority which the Romish Church parti- 
cularly venerated, and a standard which 
he knew would support that scheme of 
inward and divine religion, which he 
wished to revive. The book he first 
published, you know, he called «* Augus- 
tinus ;” as actually containing a summary 
of that father’s doctrine. Probably even 
then, a doctrine more consonant to what 
you and I conceive truth, might have 
had little effect; as not, perhaps, having 
a current strong enough to work its way 
through the stagnant lake of Popery. 
As it was, I am sure much good was 
done, and good will ever be doing, while 
the world stands, by these Port-royal 
writers.” 


When Mr. Knox hit upon a happy 
distinction, he was apt to wiredraw it 
into refinements, that many of his 
hearers could not follow. But that is 
not the case in the present instance, 
where the difference of offices strikingly 
corresponds with that of the characters 
and the qualifications of the individuals. 
And while we do not think that the 
apostle’s exhortation “to go on to per- 
fection,” had any reference to the two- 
fold purpose to which Mr. Knox al- 
ludes, we are fully prepared to admit 
the wisdom of what follows :— 


«« But where men are accustomed to a 
particular work, they magnify its impor- 


* The great chemist. 


tance, and are naturally loth to allow 
the necessity of any other, Therefore is 
it that the above exhortation was so 
strongly given, and has been so rarely 
taken, They are urged “ to leave first 
principles and not to lay again, &c.” But 
how seldom have they done this? On 
the contrary, they love the dark hollow 
in which they work; and would insist 
that the fabric should never rise above 
their favourite caisson. ‘To go on to 
perfection,’ is the scripture rule; but 
they have become impatient of the very 
name. They protest against it, as dis- 
honourable to the foundation. Hence, 
then, the necessity of generally appoint- 
ing a distinct set of workmen; who, so 
far from having that undue attachment 
to first principles, might, in that respect, 
be deemed even deficient, if their pecu- 
liar distinction was not kept in view.” 


Thus it was that he fathomed the 
heights and the depths of God’s provi- 
dential dispensations, and could see, 
even in the most eccentric and hetero- 
lite movements of dissent, a something 
which, as it were, “ prepared the way” 
for a more complete reception of the 
Gospel. 

The Calvinists never liked him. 
His views of God’s dealings with his 
creatures were very different from 
theirs; and, with the exception of 
those who might be numbered amongst 
his personal friends, they never spoke 
of him, but as one grossly ignorant of 
“the truth,” and by whose exertions it 
was grievously impeded. He, on the 
contrary, had always some good word 
to say of them, and ever made the 
most charitable allowance for the very 
strong prejudices which they cherished 
against him. But, the most determined 
of them could not entertain a more 
rooted antipathy to the ungodly tenets 
of Socinianism, than he did. The 
following is most just and striking :— 


«“ IT own I have as much aversion as is 
consistent with good nature and Chris- 
tian charity, to the whole Socinian tribe. 
The system has grown out of certain 
concurrent characters of mind; led, by 
contingency, into theological disquisition. 
When a calm, cold, steady, subtle, self- 
confident temper ; benevolent without 
passion, moral without coercion, happens 
to be revolted by the excesses of Calvin- 
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ism, it, almost by a necessity of nature, 
runs back into Socinianism. To such a 
disposition there is no intermediate bar- 
rier, and there are some strong attractive 
influences: Socinianism, flattering hu- 
man reason so peculiarly, by bringing all 
Christianity, as is pretended, within its 
comprehension. Of this system, man’s 
power to keep God’s commandments, 
either by his own proper strength, or 
with some derived aids, which are so 
described as, in my mind, to make little 
difference, is a fundamental principle; 
and, therefore, they who hold it take the 
opposite side to St. Augustin, in explain- 
ing Rom. vii. Doing this, however, 
under the propulsion of their general 
scheme, and not from unbiassed, discri- 
minative study of revealed truth; and 
for human truth, I certainly give them 
no great credit. 1 seem, to be sure, 
to see them on the same piece of 
ground with myself; but I cannot help 
asking how they came there, us, I per- 
ceive no key in their hands. I suspect 
them, therefore, of having got to the 
spot which they occupy, by breaking 
hedge. And, besides, when I look 
more narrowly, I doubt if they are, 
after all, on the same ground with 
me. If I mistake not, a deep river, 
not apparent at first view, runs between 
us, which can neither be forded, nor 
stepped over. 

«“ To drop allegory, I freely avow my 
suspicion, that their doctrine of moral 
perfection rests, not only on high views 
of human power, but on low views of 
moral sentiment. I never read any of 
the Fratres Poloni, but I have looked at 
the view of this subject given by the 
great Arminian theologist, Limborch ; 
and it struck me that his perfection was 
rather of a moral, than a spiritual kind— 
such as might be attained by a good tem- 
perament, without much felt obligation 
to divine influence. I allow that the 
description appears to rise much higher ; 
but I could not help suspecting that it 
was only appearance, from the slight 
view that seemed to be taken of human 
depravity. A deep sense of this seems 
to me as necessary to true Christian per- 
fection, as a sufficiently deep foundation 
is necessary for a lofty building. But I 
hardly think he can have this, who denies 
that that ‘infection of nature which doth 
remain in them that are regenerated,’ 
(Art. 1X. Church of England,) hath in 
it the nature of sin, That, when duly 
resisted, so as not to grow into volition, 
it brings no condemnation to the con- 
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science, is agreed on all hands, But lam 
ready to think, that a feeling of its being 
sin in esse, though not in actu, is essential 
to that very resistance. We are curious 
machines, whose weights and springs de- 
pend on laws that we cannot alter. If the 
weight be deficient, the wheels will not 
move as they ought; nor can the error 
be removed but by removing the cause, 
i. e. by correcting the deficiency. We 
will not, therefore, I conceive, flee from 
every appearance of evil, except we cor- 
dially hate and dread it, root as well as 
branch. Accordingly, if we deem the 
first movements of concupiscence to 
have nothing sinful in them—nothing 
offensive to the nature of the all-perfect 
God, we shall not so abhor them, as 
to escape wholly their contaminating 
influence. 

“In fact, I think, at Jeast I hold it as 
a strong probability, that the peculiar 
graces of Christianity have all a refe- 
rence to the previous vices of our nature; 
so that each particular grace contains in 
it the conquest of an opposite evil, the 
keeping of which latter tight in its chain, 
is the first and most indispensable exercise 
ofthe former. The evangelical Christian 
feels that he did not even put on the 
chain. These monsters were once his 
favourites—the domesticated menials of 
his house. But, at length, he began to 
see a design in them, which he was not, 
till then, aware of; and, as he ceased to 
caress them, they appeared to change 
their nature, and to be ready to devour 
him. He called to heaven for help, and, 
after much fear, and, perhaps, horror, he 
began to perceive that they were chained, 
as if by some invisible power, and that 
the chains were given into his hands, 
with an assurance of fresh aid if any of 
the monsters should seem to be becoming 
unmanageable. None of them, therefore, 
is wholly dead; it only sleeps, and may 
be awaked ; therefore, the vigilance must 
never be relinquished—the chain never 
dropped. It is a horrible monster, be it 
never so quiet; and in knowing and 
feeling that, consists the best security. 
This knowledge and this feeling the lite- 
ral Armenians appear to me deficient in; 
and, therefore, I fear a fallacy in their 
perfection. For, as I conceive, the state 
of regeneration depends on the effectual 
restraint of the aforesaid monsters in 
general; so, I believe, perfection consists 
in an equally effectual restraint of the 
parent monster in particular. I think, 
to make out my metaphor, (I am 
strangely metaphorical, by-the-by, this 
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morning,) I must suppose those monsters 
to be of the polypus kind, so that the 
due restraint of the parent shall be the 
summary restraint of the whole. But 
this will not be done, if the malignity of 
the parent be not felt as strongly as that 
of her multifarious offspring. 

« I will not ask whether I have made 
myself intelligible, because I trust to your 
power of finding me out. But I wish 
you to consider how essential an ingre- 
dient such‘ thorough, radical sense of de- 
pravity, as I have mentioned, is, to every 
stage of true Christianity. Indeed if I were 
to state what I take to be the truest mark 
of difference between a genuine Christian 
and a mere moralist, pharisaical or philo- 
sophical, I would say that the latter found 
his ease in being insensible of his ‘secret 
faults,’ while the former is then easiest when 
he is most tenderly sensible of them. The 
moralist naturally wishes to discover no 
more than he has the means of conquer- 
ing. The Christian, on the contrary, 
is solicitous to detect every, the minutest 
as well as the deepest evils; because he 
knows that the omnipotent Saviour is 
able to save to the uttermost all that 
come unto God by him; and that what 
he said to Saint Paul, he said to all his 
faithful followers, ‘ my grace is sufficient 
for thee; for my strength is made per- 
fect in weakness.’ The Christian, there- 
fore, says, unfeignedly, with the same 
apostle, ‘when I am weak, then I am 
strong,’ knowing well that nothing can 
prevent the success of the process, but 
his own insensibility to the need of it.” 


This, assuredly, is fine Christian 
philosophy ; and of him from whose 
mind and heart it thus flowed, we may, 
surely, be permitted to say, “that he 
was not far from the kingdom of God.” 

That he was no mystic, the follow- 
ing remarks upon the pietism of Fene- 
lon will abundantly prove :— 


« My object is, to detect the faults in 
Fénelon’s system of devotion, by showing 
the oppositeness of its leading features, 
to that nature which God has formed 
us with; that word which he has pro- 
vided to be our guide; and that provi- 
dence by which he ‘ ordereth all things, 
both in heaven and in earth.’ Mysticism 
or quietism (in a word) would have the 
mere mind itself, without any of its 
instrumental powers, not exercised upon, 
(for how could that be, without memory, 
reflection, conception, &c.?) but absorbed 
in God; and to make this absorption 
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simple as well as effectual, the instrumen- 
tal powers are not merely /eft out, but 
they are shut out. They may still serve 
purposes in this life, but they have no 
place in perfect religion. This consists 
in one simple act or habit, which becomes 
the more genuine and pure, the less we 
think about it. In fact, to think about 
it is to adulterate it ; for we cannot think 
about it without employing, more or less, 
the instrumental powers of our minds, 
which are discarded by the leading princi- 
ples of the system. 

“ Christianity, on the contrary, takes 
mankind as it is, and, in its purview, 
leaves out nothing; affording an antidote 
for every mora] poison—a medicine for 
every mental disease; and providing, at 
the same time, unfailing aid, attraction, 
and occupation, for every faculty, and 
every taste of the soul. ‘ The occasion,’ 
says William Law, ‘ of persons of great 
piety and devotion having fallen into 
great delusion, was, that they made a 
saint of the natural man; my meaning,’ 
he adds, ‘is, that they considered their 
whole nature as the subject of religion, 
and divine graces.’ But how signally 
does St. Paul do this very thing, in that 
luminous prayer for the Thessalonians, 
v. 23. This single verse overthrows 
mysticism ; I mean in that transcendental 
notion of it, which Fenelon, and Law, 
and all the German mystics, have incul- 
cated.” 


The doctrine of transubstautiation, as 
defined in the council of Lateran, 
1215, he considers, perhaps erro- 
neously, as the most revolting dogma 
of the Romish church. ‘The fol- 
lowing remarks upon the inconsis- 
tency between that dogma, and the 
explanations of it given by Romish 
divines, appears to us both just and 
ingenious :— 


«“ That the Roman Catholic doctors, 
whatever they may imagine, are hamper- 
ed with this strange dogma, and that 
they are forced to relieve themselves, by 
virtually denying in one sense, what 
they maintain in words, seems obvious 
from all their attempts at explanation. 
For example, when immediately after 
the foregoing proposition, it is added— 
* But Christ is not present in this sacra- 
ment, according to his natural way of 
existence, that is, with extension of 
parts, &c. &c. but in a supernatural 
manner, one and the same in so many 
places; his presence, therefore, is real 
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and substantial, but sacramental; not 
exposed to the external senses, or ob- 
noxious to corporeal contingencies.’ On 
the ground of this explanation, I would 
merely ask, what is that substance of 
the bread, which goes away (no matter 
how) in such a change? And what 
necessity can there be, in the nature of 
things, for any thing material being 
removed in order to the accomplishment 
of an alteration so defined? No particle 
of glass need be displaced, or decomposed, 
in order to the passing of light. Why? 
Because the subtile nature of light, finds 
no obstacle, in the mere circumstance of 
density, nor evidently in any other pro- 
perty which pure glass possesses; conse- 
quently, not in any thing we can call 
its substance. How insupportable then 
is the position, that a natural substance 
must pass away, in order to an acknow- 
ledged supernatural effect being produced 
on it, or through it; or that that which is 
local must go off, to make way for that 
which has no relation to piace; having 
no extension of parts, which constitutes 
all we can conceive of such relation ?” 


Mr. Knox has, we know, been 
accused of a leaning to Popery, al- 
though no one understood the gross 
errors of Romanism better than he. 
He was, however, like many others, 
favourable to the removal of the 
Roman Catholic disabilities, and had, 
we believe, much to do in inducing 
Mr. Wilberforce to change his first 
impression on that subject, and to 
become the advocate of emancipation. 
In this he agreed with many good, 
although wofully mistaken men. He 
would, we are sure, have changed his 
opinion, had he lived until the present 
day. But one thing must be evident to 
every reflecting mind, that concession, at 
the time he recommended its adoption, 
would by no means have had the ap- 
pearance of being a sacrifice to intimi- 
dation. Unfortunately, our rulers did 
not begin to concede, until turbulence 
became embodied into a system, and 
rose to a height that was quite outra- 
geous. Of the consequences we need 
not speak ; they have been disastrous 
in the extreme. To the fatal measure 
of twenty-nine must be traced, we fear, 
the downfall of the constitution. 

But we will not, in the present 
paper, be drawn into any political 
strictures. It is as a moralist and a 
philosopher Mr, Knox should be 
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chiefly regarded, and as such he seldom 
fails to command respect and admira- 
tion. Nothing can be more just, or 
more profound, than the following 
observations on the essay of Worthing- 
ton on Self-Resignation. He had 
been urged to undertake a new edition 
of it, but, for the following reason, 
declines the task :— 


“It is,” he says, ‘ eminently pious 
throughout ; and there are passages of it 
which are invaluable. For example, the 
sixth chapter of the first section. But 
take it as a book of instruction, especially 
for beginners in practical piety, and I 
cannot but deem it materially deficient. 
The very title has, to my mind, a great 
infelicity in it. It suggests a confused 
idea, between piety itself, and one of its 
maturest fruits; and so far as I can judge, 
this confusion becomes ‘ worse confounded,’ 
as the treatise proceeds onward. One 
ruling notion being adopted, it was neces- 
sary, at all events, to keep it in view; 
therefore, from first to last, self-resigna- 
tion is everything, and everything is 
self-resignation. In my mind, some 
Christian attainments may be _ better 
enforced mediately, than directly. For 
instance, those which are the result of 
other Christian graces, will be best in- 
culeated by drawing the attention to the 
parent graces. Now, resignation to God, 
whether in the way of obedience or of 
suffering, can be substantial only so far as 
it grows out of knowledge and love, 
We must so know God, as to love him, 
and so love him as to confide in him with 
filial affiance, before we can resign our- 
selves to him. In any other order than 
this, resignation has nothing in it rational 
or real; and in this order it comes of 
itself, and crowns our moral happiness in 
this lower world. 

«« To invite persons, therefore, to reli- 
gion, under the name of resignation, is 
leading them to a perpendicular steep, 
instead of an easy ascent. It is calling 
upon them to do violence to themselves, 
before it is possible for them to feel that 
which is to compensate them. Assuredly, 
the first step towards true religion, is, to 
represent it as a matter of infinite 
interest; and the transfer of our affec- 
tions and solicitudes to it, as such, is the 
true commencement of the wisdom from 
above. ‘This may, at every step, involve 
resignation ; but it is a resignation grow- 
ing out of attraction; a resignation of 
something less valuable, for something 
more valuable ; or of something hurtful, 
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for something beneficial. In another 
sense also, there is resignation; because 
we resign ourselves to that, be it what it 
may, which engages our whole heart. 
Thus, in the general thanksgiving, we 
are to show forth God’s praises, by 
giving ourselves up to his service. 
Again, resignation to suffering, may, 
nay must, more or less, be also neces- 
sary. But, in the Christian sense of 
this term, this is a privilege or a benefit, 
much more than a duty. To be able to 
resign ourselves to God’s wisdom and 
goodness, is the best of anodynes in any 
trouble. But, as I said, it is one of true 
religion’s maturest fruits. 

«A great fault, then, which I find 
with the work in question, is, that it in- 
termingles these three heads of resigna- 
tion; and, by that means, diffuses 
through the whole work a cloudy indis- 
tinctness. 

‘In addition to this, I should be 
ready to question the justness of several 
particular statements: such as the re- 
commendation of a vow, in the 4th 
chap. of the 2nd section. What follows 
with respect to fasting, ought either to 
have been more expanded, or omitted. I 
do not, myself, understand the subject of 
fasting; but, it strikes me, that the truest 
essence of fasting is contained in habitual 
abstinence ; that is, such restraint, at all 
times, in quantity and quality of food, 
as may tend to keep the body in best 
readiness for the service of the mind, 
and may never subject the spirit to coun- 
teraction in its movements towards its 
central rest. 

«In a word, Worthington was a first- 
rate Christian, but, I think, he was nota 
first-rate divine. He wanted system. 
He had much learning, both ethnical and 
ecclesiastical ; but his elementary views 
were not such as to afford an apt centre 
round which his knowledge might have 
happily arranged itself. He was a most 
cordial Church-of- England-man, but even 
here his views wanted enlargement and 
philosophical order. This was scarcely 
to be expected in his day; but the want 
makes him less fit for ours.” 


In this criticism Bishop Jebb cor- 
dially agrees, and extends it to John 
Smith, Cudworth, and others of that 
school; of whom he says, that he 
cannot but think it most wisely ordered 
that such works should have been so 
written as to preclude popularity. A 
sufficiency of copies are afloat for the 
use of divines, and of those private 
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Christians who could relish such food ; 
but viewing them, simply, as raw 
materials, he does not think their more 
extended diffusion desirable. All such 
attempts at forestalling a right system, 
would, he imagined, mar the effect of 
a more perfect enunciation. 


« Meanwhile, that such imperfect ef- 
forts and such indigested elements should 
exist in the world, and should be within 
reach of the few, seems essential to the 
progress of the great scheme. How fitly, 
then, has it been ordered that from an 
unpolished style—from a revolting pre- 
valence of learned quotation—from un- 
couth Hebrew characters, and not less 
uncouth English compositions, these raw 
materials should be kept out of view. 
That they have discharged, and are dis- 
charging, and will continue to discharge 
a most important function, I have no 
manner of doubt: but, in no instance, 
perhaps, has that function primarily been 
the mere instruction or edification of pri- 
vate Christians. It has rather been, as 
I conceive, to act upon those who were 
the teachers of others—in some instances, 
on the teachers of teachers.” 


One of Mr. Knox’s most finished 
and beautiful essays, is a preface pre- 
fixed to a Dublin Edition of Burnet’s 
Lives, printed by the Association for 
Discountenancing Vice. It was written 
for the purpose of justifying the intro- 
duction of Richard Baxter's memoir of 
Sir Matthew Hale, which was strongly 
objected to by a particular party, (of 
whom the late Archbishop of Dublin, 
Dr. Magee, was, at that time, at the 
head,) and contains the profoundest 
justification that ever yet appeared of 
the wisdom of our Conservative divines, 
in preserving the substance of our ec- 
clesiastical system unimpaired, and the 
justest and the most glowing eulogium 
upon the Church of England. It is 
too long to be extracted here, but the 
following little incident, which occurred 
as he was bringing the proof sheet 
to the printer, must, in justice to all 
parties, be given in their own words :— 


“Last week, as I was going to 
Watson’s with the proof of that same 
second sheet in my pocket, whom should I 
meet but the Dean of Cork (Dr.Magee). 
While we talked, I could not help say- 
ing: ‘I am going on an errand in which 
you have had some concern, Do you 
remember your attack on me about a 
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memoir of Sir Matthew Hale, by Richard 
Baxter, inserted in Burnet’s Lives?’ 

‘ Nothing of it, whatever,’ said he. 

‘Ah!’ said I, ¢ that shows how phos- 
phoric your flame is, when it leaves no 
vestige on yourself. But, however, you 
did attack me.’ And then I went on to 
explain to him the nature of my preface, 
and what had induced me to write it. 
The conversation ended with my putting 
it into his hands to read over, before I 
should proceed farther. In about an hour 
I received the following note, (with pro- 
posed corrections, of every one of which 
I, more or less, availed myself) :— 


‘ My pear Sir—I rejoice exceedingly 
that the phosphoric coruscation, drawn 
forth by Richard Baxter, has served to 
spread so sweet and soft a light over the 
venerable fabric of our establishment. I 
am, indeed, greatly pleased with what I 
have just read—and read, though hastily, 
yet not without close attention. I find 
much to admire, and nothing to condemn. 


‘With much satisfaction at even hav- 
ing had the demerit of being instrumental to 
this purpose, I remain, my dear Sir, very 
sincerely and faithfully your’s, 

‘Wm. Macetr.’ 


As we have, on a former occasion, 
recommended Clarendon’s History of 
the Rebellion, as a university book, we 
are glad to avail ourselves of the follow- 
ing powerful testimony from Mr. Knox 
to the same purpose :— 


«“ Having gone so far through it, I 
deliberately say, that every thinking in- 
habitant of this United Kingdom ought 
to read Clarendon. It is the most iute- 
resting and the most instructive human 
history I ever knew, and I am certain 
there is none like it. It has made mea 
more intelligent Church-of-England-man 
than I ever was before. It could not 
make me a more cordial one; but I see, 
more clearly than I had ever yet seen, 
that the perfect entablature of Christian 
faith and practice, without daubing and 
defilement on the one hand, and without 
defect or mutilation on the other, is to be 
found only in the Church of England. 

«“ The hand of Providence seems, in 
this history, as really manifested as that 
of miraculous power was manifested in 
the handwriting on the wall, at Belshaz- 
zar’s banquet. Our reformed episcopacy 
had been severely taught the difference 
between itself and the unreformed church, 
by the cruelties under Queen Mary. It 
would seem that it was as necessary to 
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impress the distinction between our epis- 
copal church and unepiscopal Protestant- 
ism. And never was end more com- 
pletely provided for, than in that train of 
events which Clarendon has recorded. 

« Every advancing stage of that unex- 
ampled progress more and more demon- 
strates the irreconcilable contrariety of 
the whole anti-hierarchical genus, with 
the Church of England; and that the 
innate instinct of the former is, to bear 
down and extinguish the latter. And 
most impressively are we taught, what 
kind of religious and moral institute, 
such reformers would substitute in its 
room. The religious principles of a 
Brooke, a Hampden, or a Pym, might, 
doubtless, have kept them inwardly up- 
right, and outwardly blameless, in com- 
mon times; but we see that, in a season 
of uncommon temptation, instead of pre- 
serving them, they disposed these men, 
and others of like mind, not only to 
engage in a reckless party war, but to 
become its chief promoters and leaders. 
Perhaps, because there was still some 
good in those heresiarchs, they were 
taken off from the scene, before the 
evolving of its full-grown horrors, These, 
however, we see acted by men, not less 
ardent, formerly in puritanic zeal, and 
still retaining, in show and exercise, the 
self same character. There is no atro- 
cious act of blood, to which they do not 
coolly and deliberately proceed ; and with 
which they do not associate and blend 
the semblance of severe and energetic 
devotion. Cromwell embodies, in him- 
self, all the qualities of his fellow actors 
in that revolting tragedy ; and going on 
with him, from that letter of bis in the 
sketch of his history in the Quarterly 
Review, until the colloquy at the last, 
between him and Dr. Goodwin, we have 
altogether such an exemplification of fal- 
lacious religion, as I suppose never was 
equally afforded in this world’s history. 

« How lamentable, then, would it be, if 
there was no security for passing through 
the voyage of a religious life without 
exposure to those ‘ winds of doctrine,’and 
‘sleights of men.’ But do not those very 
men help us to discover, and to estimate, 
that very security, in the ecclesiastical 
institutions which they were anxious to 
annihilate? Antipathies are seldom 
wholly fanciful. They were against the 
Church of England, because the Church 
of England was opposite, in its very 
nature, to all those propensities which 
they wished to indulge. It laid an axe 
to the root of those passions and habits, 
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which their system gained over and took 
into its service. Or, by a juster figure, 
it was the medium of transfusing such a 
dew of heaven, into the depths of the 
mental soil, as to make it fruitful in 
every gentle and lovely virtue, and un- 
congenial to everything ferocious or 
austere. A true Church-of-England- 
man, therefore, could not have been the 
ally of those factious demagogues. It 
was an impossibility in nature. And, 
accordingly, when, after Cromwell’s set- 
tlement in the protectorship, all other 
forms were tolerated, the Episcopal 
Church received no indulgence. 

« In all this, therefore, I conceive, we 
of the Church of England have a fund of 
valuable and momentous instruction. We 
are taught what is, or ought to be, our 
distinctive character as individuals; and 
we are warned not to admit any neu- 
tralizing principles, however fashionable 
or popular they may once more become, 

« The exact parallel of those unhappy 
times, can hardly again occur: but prin- 
ciples, too near a kin to those, out of 
which those .commotions originated, are 
undoubtedly once more in operation ; and 
from their wide diffusion, and obvious 
influence on public counsels, may, in the 
issue, lead to consequences very different 
from what such men as Lord Liverpool 
and Mr. Goulburn would wish to facili- 
tate. ‘There was, in the commencement 
and progress of those former troubles, a 
concurrence of sectarians and infidels, in 
making war upon the church. I wish 
there were nothing of the same kind, at 
this day. The Roman Catholics of 
Ireland had their great share, in embroil- 
ing the fray then: the part they are now 
permitted, and, by their parliamentary 
abettors, encouraged to act, allowing for 
circumstantial differences, is, in spirit, 
strangely similar. In listening to Cla- 
rendon, I wondered at the sameness of 
disposition and temper; while there can 
be no doubt that their present power of 
doing mischief, bears no shadow of com- 
parison with that of their predecessors ; 
and I think would at this day be nothing, 
if Lord Cornwallis and Lord Castlereagh 
had not been thwarted in their plan of 
political amalgamation. Providence or- 
dered things otherwise ; for what ulterior 
purposes time will show. As things are, 
they would of themselves be able to do 
little other mischief, than what we have 
experienced already within the last years ; 
but that, in their present factious form 
and spirit, they should have access to 
parliament, and be permitted to vent 
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their malice and obloquy, through the 
medium of a petition, and, above all, 
have, in that assembly, advocates of their 
extravagant claims, implies such a por- 
tentous state of things, as to add sensibly 
to my satisfaction, in being now in my 
sixty-seventh year, and in having no 
peculiar objects of anxiety to leave behind 
me in this world.” 

The reader may now judge for him- 
self of the abilities of this extraordinary 
person. In reach of thought he far 
surpassed most of his cotemporaries ; 
a in a strict devotion of his learning 
and abilities to the highest and the 
noblest of purposes, he was, by none 
of them, exceeded. That he had his 
infirmities and his imperfections, we are 
well aware; but that is only to say 
that he was human. - We have always 
thought that one grand deficiency in 
his system of theology, was, that he did 
not make sufficient account of the 
great doctrine of atonement. We do 
not mean to say that he rejected 
that doctrine. We know well that he 
did not. But his notion of it was, to 
our apprehension, confused, if not 
inaccurate ; and, at all events, it did 
not occupy a sufficiently prominent 
part in his scheme of revealed religion, 

To our minds, there is no effectual 
mode of impressing mankind, generally, 
with a true notion of sin, and its hei- 
nousness in the sight of God, but by 
pointing to the tremendous expiation 
which is necessitated. And any system 
which has the effect of leading to a 
forgetfulness of that, can never accom- 
plish the great end for which Christ 
came into the world, the sanctification 
and the redemption of his lost and 
sinful creatures. No one could be 
more convinced than Mr. Knox was, 
of ‘man’s natural frailness and insuffi- 
ciency, without divine aid, to arrive at 
any adequate proficiency in the know- 
ledge or the practice of true religion. 
Therefore no one ever more decidedly 
maintained the absolute necessity both 
of the preventing and assisting grace 
of God. But, the fanatical abuse. of 
the doctrine of the atonement, by cer- 
tain religionists, indisposed him, if not 
to the reception, at least to the incul- 
cation of it, in the manner in which, 
to our belief, it is set forth in holy 
scripture, and by which alone we could 
be impressively admonished of the enor- 
mity of transgression, and taught, prac- 
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tically, how it is that God could be 
just ; and yet the justifier of those who 
believe in Jesus. 

Such was, in our humble judgment, 
the leading defect in his system ; 
which, accordingly, never could be- 
comé influential or popular ; inasmuch 
as those who derive their religious 
notions from a study of the Bible, 
must naturally suspect that the foun- 
dation is insecure, when “the stone,” 
which should be “the head of the 
corner,” is thus deliberately misplaced 
or neglected. 

So much we have felt it right to say, 
lest we should be thought, by any, to 
be implicit and undiscriminating reci- 
pients of Mr. Knox’s peculiar views. 
But it is far from our intention to 
enter into any discussion respecting 
the merits or the demerits of his 
opinions as a theologian. Whatever 
may be pronounced in that respect, it 
will scarcely be denied that his claims, 
as a man of genius, and as a moral 
philosopher, are very high, if not, 
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indeed, of the very highest order. To 
these it has been our endeavour to 
do justice ; and, by our precaution in 
suffering him, on every occasion, to 
speak for himself, we have taken care 
to do no more than justice. Had it 
been our bent to look for matter of 
censure, it could, no doubt, be found, 
in a correspondence of thirty years, 
never intended for the public eye, and 
much of it written under circumstances 
of bodily ailment, and mental depres- 
sion and perplexity, that were truly 
painful. But our readers will, we are 
sure, forgive us if we leave that, and all 
that concerns “ the caut of criticism,” to 
those to whom such a pursuit is more 
congenial, and conclude with express- 
ing our thanks to the editor for the 
pleasure and the instruction which 
these volumes have afforded us. We 
seemed to converse again with the 
lamented individuals whose sentiments 
they record, and than whom we have 
wnever known more deeply serious or 
devoted Christians. 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF EDWARD LASCELLES, GENT. 


« TheJight we see is burning in my hall. 
How far that little candle throws its beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world!” 


Merchant of Venice. 


* Mais enfin que voulez-vous? C’est une mode de rétribution propre a ce pays-la!” 


La Vie de Napoleon. 


CHAPTER VI. 


RETRIBUTION, 


My head ached so severely, in con- 
sequence of the rough usage I had 
received at the hands of Stubbs, that 
I was fain to retire below for quiet. 
On reflecting over the affair of the 
preceding night, though I felt, on the 
whole, satisfied with myself for the 
part I had taken, I was, at the same 
time, conscious that, however good my 
intentions, and however justifiable, on 
the score of humanity, l had certainly, 
to say the least of it, been guilty of a 
very great impropriety, and that, if 
detected, I would be justly liable to 
severe punishment. It is true, that 


from my knowledge of Captain Morley’s 
character, 1 thought it probable that 
he himself was not altogether dissatis- 
fied at the unfortunate man’s escape ; 
yet still the circumstances were such 
as demanded investigation, and | knew 
that if the culprit were discovered, 
justice would be sternly administered. 
I did not wish that what 1 had done 
were undone ; on the contrary, I felt 
that under similar circumstances I 
would have done it again ; but still I 
could not divest myself of the anxiety 
that ever attends conscious guilt, or help 
wishing that the affair were safely over. 
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I was roused from my reverie b 
the sound of the boatswain’s pipe call- 
ing all hands on deck. I jumped 
hastily from my seat, and with a beat- 
ing heart obeyed the summons. 

Captain Morley was standing on 
the quarter-deck, surrounded by his 
officers ; the rest of the crew occupied 
a place a little forward. I took my 
station among the former. 

“I have called you up, my men,” 
said the captain, stepping a little in 
advance, and assuming a very serious 
expression of countenance ; “and you 
also, gentlemen,(turning to the officers,) 
in consequence of the very unaccount- 
able escape of the deserter, whose 
atrocious conduct, in adding to the 
crime of desertion the heinous offence 
of lifting his hand to an officer, would 
most probably have drawn down upon 
him a courtmartial’s sentence of death. 
You are all aware that the prisoner 
was securely ironed yesterday, and 
that he disappeared during the night, 
his irons being filed. Now, from the 
situation in which he was placed, it 
is impossible that he could have pro- 
cured the file, which is marked with 
the King’s mark, without assistance ; 
and it is my determination to sift 
the matter to the bottom, and endea- 
vour to discover the individual who 
could lend himself in such a manner 
to defeat the ends of justice. Sorry I 
am to think that any man serving 
under me should have been guilty of 
so great a crime ; and I think it right 
to say, that such is my confidence in 
you all, that I do not at this moment 
attach suspicion to any individual. 
Justice and the credit of the service, 
however, demand that I should not 
pass over the affair unnoticed ; and, 
depend upon it, if I succeed in dis- 
covering the criminal, the very heaviest 
penalty shall be awarded.” 

I must have changed colour at least 
a dozen times during the delivery of 
this address, every word of which 
went like a dagger to my heart, and I 
slunk behind my companions to avoid 
observation. The armourer was first 
called for examination, and he declared 
that he had deposited all his tools in 
the bench before retiring to his ham- 
mock, and that the file must have 
been taken from thence, though he 
was ignorant by whom. He farther 
declared that he himself had never left 
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his hammock from the time he went to 
it till after day-light in the morning, 
in which statement he was borne out 
by the evidence of his messmates. A 
formal examination of the officers and 
men connected with the several night- 
watches was then entered upon; but 
not the slightest evidence was elicited ; 
no one had seen the prisoner, and all 
declared that they had neither them- 
selves been near the armourer’s bench, 
nor knew of any one who had. One 
of the men only, who had been upon 
the watch immediately preceding mine, 
threw some light on the affair, b 
declaring that the prisoner was safe 
at the time of his being relieved. “ As 
I went below, Sir,” said he, “ he called 
to me, and asked me to fetch him a 
ittle water.” 

“ And did you take the water to him, 
Sir ?” inquired the captain. 

“T did, Sir,” replied the man, “and 
I hope no harm. The poor fellow 
said he was dying for thirst.” 

“ No harm at all, Sir,” said Morley, 
“you did right to take the water. 
But did nothing besides this pass be- 
tween the prisoner and you ?” 

“ After he had taken the water, Sir, 
he thanked me, and said that it was a 
hard thing for so young a man as he 
was, to lose the number of his mess 
in that dog-fashion.” 

“ And did you make any reply to 
this, Sir ?” 

“ Yes, Sir. I said to him, ‘ Thomas, 
says I, ‘you know you've deserved it ; 
and he gave a sort of groan, Sir, and 
I came off and left him.” 

My watch was the next, and when 
my own turn for examination came, I 
stood forward with a palpitating heart. 
In consequence of the bruises of the 
preceding day, my forehead was bound 
round with a napkin, and one of my 
cheeks was much swollen and dis- 
coloured. In answer to the question, 
what information I could give on the 
subject, I stated that at the time of 
my being relieved, the prisoner was 
still on board, 

“ How did you ascertain that, Sir ?” 
said Morley. 

“ As I went down below, Sir,” I 
replied, “I passed near the place 
where he lay, and heard his irons 
rattle.” 

* Did it occur to you to look more nar- 
rowly at him when you passed so near ?” 
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“ The light was very uncertain, Sir, 
but I could see him moving slightly 
beneath the coverlet of his pallet.” 

“ Did he seem to be asleep ?” 

“ He groaned heavily, Sir.” 

“ Ay!” said Morley, “as men do 
when their slumber is disturbed. Poor 
wretch! well might his be a restless 
pillow. Mr. Lascelles, you may retire. 
Edward Graham stand forward.” 

Graham belonged to the watch that 
succeeded mine. 

“ Did anything unusual occur during 
your watch, Sir,” said the Captain, 
addressing him. 

“ Nothing, Sir, till after five bells.” 

“ What happened then, Sir?” 

“ T was forward on the forecastle at 
the time, Sir, and I heard a heavy 
plunge in the water.” 

“Ha!” said Captain Morley, “and 
what did you do?” 

“] looked over the side of the ship, 
Sir, and though the night was dark, 
there was sufficient light to show the 
surface of the water distinctly. But 
though I continued to look for a con- 
siderable time, Sir, I could discover 
nothing.” 

“Did it not occur to you to report 
what you had heard to the officer of 
the watch ?” 

“No, Sir. The sound was exactl 
such as I have often heard the fish 
make when they are playing round the 
bows of the ship, and I thought no 
more about it.” 

The rest of the men and officers 
were all severally questioned, but 
nothing farther was elicited that seem- 
ed to bear at all upon the subject. 
When the investigation was concluded 
Captain Morley addressed us nearly 
as follows : 

“Having now made every inquiry 
in my power into this affair, I am 
bound to state that throughout the 
whole investigation nothing has tran- 
— that can tend to attach the 
slightest suspicion to any individual 
here. If there be any one among you 
who is conscious of guilt, I regret ex- 
tremely that the ends of justice should 
have been defeated. But I am more 
inclined to adopt another explanation 
of the affair, and to suppose that the 
prisoner, foreseeing the probable re- 
sult of his crime, had the file concealed 
about his person at the time he was 
taken. Be this, however, as it may, 


you may rest assured that I do not 
harbour the slightest suspicion of any 
individual among you. You have all 
answered the questions I put with the 
unembarrassed candour of honest men. 
Pipe down, Mr. Parsons |” 

This address was received with a 
loud cheer, and the crew dispersed. 
I returned to the midshipman’s berth 
not a little relieved that the affair had 
taken so favourable a turn. 

It was rather more than a week 
before I recovered the effects of my 
bruises, and was allowed to have the 
bandages removed from my head. 
During all this time the Doctor con- 
fined me on board, and heartily did I 
envy my shipmates who were every 
day making excursions on shore. At 
length [ was pronounced convalescent ; 
and eagerly did I avail myself of an 
invitation which the captain gave to 
the “young gentlemen” to accompany 
him on a visit to the company’s gar 
dens and menagerie. It was a de- 
lightful day for such an excursion; and 
as we pulled ashore we conversed of 
all the wonders we should see, espe- 
cially of the wild beasts, which have 
been the subject of so many marvel- 
lous descriptions—though Pideock’s 
certainly is the most marvellous of all. 

We had scarcely quitted our boat, 
when we descried a great concourse of 
people crowding up Justice-street and 
surrounding the door of the prison. 

“ Pray,” said Captain Morley, ad- 
dressing a respectable looking man 
who was hurrying forward after the 
rest, “do you hold holiday here this 
morning, my friend, that the streets 
are so unusually crowded %” 

“O no, Sir,” replied the man, “ it is - 
only some prisoners going out to ex- 
ecution.” 

“ Only some prisoners going out to 
execution!” rejoined the Captain ; “is 
this then so common a matter in Cape 
Town ?” 

“Why, as to that, Sir, common 
enough ; and there would not have 
been such a stir made about it, had 
it not been that the people have 
taken a sort of interest in one of the 
eg and they are anxious to see 

im suffer.” 

“ Very kind and considerate in the 
people indeed,” replied the captain. 
“Pray for what was this interesting 
culprit condemned ?” 
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“ For theft, Sir!—But see, they are 
opening the prison gates, and the pro- 
cession will be out immediately.” The 
gates were opened accordingly, and the 
unfortunate culprits issued forth, sur- 
rounded by a guard of soldiers. “ These 
five men, Sir,” continued our infor- 
mant, “walking in the centre, are 
felons, and are to be hanged for va- 
rious crimes—two of them for murder. 

The other men and women walking 
behind have not been guilty of any- 
thing deserving death, and are only to 
be flogged beneath the gallows. And 
look, Sir; do you see that tall hand- 
some young man with the large black 
whiskers, walking near the haggard- 
looking old woman there? ‘That is 
the man that the people take such an 
interest in, Sir.” 

Both Captain Morley and myself 
looked towards the individual whom 
our informant pointed out, but what 
was our surprise when we recognized 
in him the same intrepid seaman who 
had behaved so gallantly at the wreck 
of the English merchantman. 

“Ts it possible!” said Captain Mor- 
ley ; “can this man be guilty of theft ? 
Why he is the same who behaved so 
well the other day at the wreck !” 

“ He is, Sir; and that is the reason 
why the people are so interested about 
him, and have come out to see him 
punished.” 

“ Strange!” said Morley. “ Are 
you sure, my friend, there may be no 
mistake about all this ?” 

“ None, Sir. He swam out to the 
wreck at high water the evening after 
the vessel struck, and carried off a few 
little trinkets—some necklaces and ear- 
rings, I believe, belonging to the pas- 
sengers. And I dare say there would 
never have been a word heard about it, 
Sir—for after all, the things are of no 
great value—if he had not gone and 

awned them at Karl Krause’s for drink. 

here was a search in Karl’s house 
for some other stolen articles, when 
these were found, and so the affair 
came out.” 

“ And did he confess having stolen 
them ?” 

“ He was brought before the magis- 
trate, Sir, and confessed at once that 
he had taken them from the ship. He 
suid he had no money, had lost much 
of what he might have saved had he 
attended merely to his own concerns 


at the wreck, and thought there was 
little harm in taking the things, espe- 
cially when the owners themselves had 
given them up for lost, the wreck being 
at the time abandoned. And indeed, 
Sir, I think there was a great deal of 
reason in all this.” 

“ And still the magistrate sentenced 
him to punishment ?” 

“Why, Sir, the magistrate was 
rather inclined to acquit him ; but the 
persons to whom the trinkets belonged 
declared that he must have stolen 
more than he confessed to, and insisted 
on his being punished; and so the 
magistrate could not be off having him 
flogged, Sir.” 

“Good God!” cried Morley, “the 
very persons who owed their lives and 
properties to his address and activity !” 

“ Aye indeed, Sir; and the more 
shame to them for not recollecting his 
services. An odd sort of way. this, 
Sir, of retributing a man for his good 
deeds !” 

The procession had by this time 
moved forward to Somerset Road, to 
the sound of a Cape-dutch dead march 
—not the most harmonious music in 
the world. 

“ Mr. Lascelles,” said Captain Mors 
ley to me, “I find I shall have busi- 
ness with the governor this morning, 
so we must postpone our visit to the 
gardens till another day. You and 
the other young gentlemen may amuse 
yourselves in the mean time as you 
think fit, but see you are in the way 
when I return on board.” 

I bowed, and Captain Morley went 
off and left us. The plans of my 
messmates and myself were oe 4 
settled ; we agreed to go forward wit 
the crowd and witness the execution. 
The procession soon emerged from the 
town and held its way along Green 
Point, at the further extremity of 
which the unfortunate malefactors were 
to suffer. I had never before been 
present at a spectacle of the kind, and 
my heart sickened at the sight of the 
insignia of death. On an elevated 

grassy mound near the extremity of 
Green Point, stood the gallows, which 
consisted of two upright posts about 
ten feet in height, joined near the to 
by a strong cross-beam, at which 
dangled the fatal ropes. Removed a 
few paces from this stood a strong 
stake at which the prisoners sentenced 
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to be flogged were to suffer. A huge 
fire, over which stood the tall brawny 
black who had charge of the branding- 
irons,. was blazing between. The 
soldiers formed a ring round the whole, 
in the centre of which the prisoners 
were placed. Altogether it was a 
scene made up of a group of hideous 
objects in the midst of a lovely amphi- 
theatre. The stupendous height ‘of 
Lion’s Rump reared itself up in the 
back ground ; in front lay the silvery 
bay, its tranquil waters playing round 
the ruins of the stately ship at whose 
wreck the unfortunate sailor had a few 
days before acted so nobly. 

Soon after our arrival the mournful 
music ceased, all except a muffled drum, 
which continued to beat with a harsh 
monotonous sound. The five felons 
mounted a small table placed under 
the gallows—a dirty slovenly looking 
clergyman mumbled over a form of 
prayer—the executioner pushed away 
the table from beneath their feet, and 
there the poor wretches hung in 
middle air, struggling a while in their 
brief agony. 

“ Why, what’s the meaning of this, 
Mr. Greenpig,” cried the sergeant in 
command, observing that the poor 
men continued to struggle unusally 
long ; “you've surely made a bungled 
job of it! Are we to be kept here all 
day looking at these fellows cutting 
their capers !” 

The executioner, who was a tall 
muscular fellow, respectably habited in 
a suit of black, hearing himself thus 
addressed, replaced the table, jumped 
up on it with great agility, and casting 
his arms round the neck of each of his 
victiins successively, threw the weight 
of his person upon them, aud hung 
there till they ceased to move. 

“ They'll cut no more capers now, J 
warrant them!” he cried, jumping 
down, and grinning a sort of smile. 

“Sambo, you black thief, are the 
irons ready ?” 

“ Hey ya massa ; hot an’ hot berry !” 
replied Sambo, flourishing a branding 
iron, glowing red, in the air. 

“ Well, turn to my fine fellows, and 
see you pitch it well into the ladies 
and gentlemen here !” 

Some half dozen gaunt negroes, 
each furnished with what appeared 
to be a bunch of reeds or canes, stood 
forward as he spoke, and took their 
station at the foot of the gallows. The 
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first of the culprits was then brought 
out and stripped; a rope was fastened 
round his wrists, and rove through a 
hole at the top of the stake. By this 
rope the unfortunate wretch was hauled 
up till he touched the ground only with 
the tips of his toes, and that not in 
such a manner as to afford him any 
support. His whole weight depended 
from his wrists. The negroes then 
commenced the flagellation, each giving 
him a scourge, and passing on in a 
circle round the gallows. At first they 
went leisurely; but before the opera- 
tion was concluded they were running 
at full speed, their blows keeping time 
to a sort of savage song, which they 
yelled forth in a most discordant 
manner. The blood streamed from the 
poor fellow’s back, and the cries he 
gave were appalling. At length his 
voice became so weak as scarcely to 
be audible, and he was then taken 
down and removed. The disgusting 
punishment was inflicted on the rest 
in the same manner; but there was 
one whose appearance I shall never 
forget. She was a woman who, it 
seems, was an old transgressor, and 
had before been frequently punished ; 
she was now to be flogged, branded, 
and banished to Robber’s Island. She 
was apparently about the middle age ; 
tall, robust, with a masculine, almost 
ferocious, expression of countenance. 
Her back being bared to receive the 
stripes, she was tied up by the wrists 
like the rest. The negroes commenced 
their savage yell, and ran round and 
round, inflicting such blows as made 
the blood spring at every application. 
The unfortunate culprit endured it all 
without a groan, her head hanging 
over her shoulder, which she appeared 
to gnaw with her teeth, as if to prevent 
her from giving utterance to her 
agony. At last the red-hot brand was 
brought. A slight hissing sound was 
heard, and a thin column of blue smoke 
curled up into the air as it was applied. 
The unfeeling executioner pressed it 
hard into the very quick ; it was more 
than human fortitude could endure ; 
a shriek of agony, the first she had 
uttered, burst from the wretched 
woman’s lips, and, when the rope was 
slackened, she sunk upon the ground, 
a mass of inanimate disfigured flesh. 
By the civility of the sergeant, who 
had charge of the soldiers, my comrades 
and myself had been admitted within 
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the ring, to obtain a closer view of this 
appalling spectacle. There now re- 
mained only three of the prisoners 
unpunished ; and as the rest, one after 
another, had been led away, I found 
myself standing close beside the un- 
happy sailor. The poor fellow was 
dressed in the identical coat which 
Strangway had given him, divested, 
however, of its uniform buttons, which 
he had probably sold. I observed 
that he IGoked hard several times at 
me, as if he wished to speak, but was 
restrained either by fearorshame. At 
length he inclined his head slightly, 
and whispered in my ear : 

“ You are a sailor, would you win a 
sailor’s gratitude ?” 

“ What do you mean ?” I replied, in 
the same under tone. 

“Lend me your dirk !” 

“For what purpose ?” said I; “ you 
could never cut your way through so 
many armed men.” 

“1 would not be foolish enough to 
attempt it,” he rejoined ; “but though 


I cannot escape from the soldiers, if 


you will lend me your dirk, I shall, 
at least, escape from punishment !” 

“In what way ?” said I. 

“By death!” he replied, grasping 
my arm. “One plunge of that weapon 
in my bosom, and the mark of ignominy 
will never be attached to my name! 
Quick! quick! for the love of God! 
the executioner comes !” 

The executioner was at our side as 
he spoke. 

««Come along, my friend,” said he, 
as he began to adjust the rope round 
the poor fellow’s wrists, “it’s your turn 
now, and you may think yourself 
lucky in being so late in the list. My 
bony blacks are beginning to get a 
little blown by the business !” 

The sailor cast a look of reproach at 
me, and, without any reply, suffered 
himself to be bound. 

“ Now use your limbs a bit, my lad,” 
said the executioner; “you're too 
heavy for me to drag ;” and he gave 
the rope a sharp tug, as if to urge him 
forward. The firm constancy expressed 
in the poor fellow’s countenance, did 
not for a moment forsake him; he lis- 
tened to the executioner, but did not 
move a step. 

“ Come, my friend,” said the sergeant, 
respectfully, “ you must advance to the 
stake. I am sorry for you, but we 
must do our duty.” 
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“If you are really sorry for me,” 
said the prisoner, “ you have an oppor- 
tunity of showing it.” 

“If I could do anything to alleviate 
your punishment,” said the sergeant, 
whom the peculiar circumstances of 
the sailor’s case seemed a little to have 
softened. 

“ Youcan!” cried the prisoner, eagerly. 

“ How ?” 

“The muskets of your soldiers are 
loaded, let one of them be discharged 
through my heart !” 

At this moment there was a slight 
movement among the crowd, the ranks 
opened, and Captain Morley stepped 
into the circle. 

“ Before you proceed to punish this 
man,” said he, addressing the civil 
officer who superintended the execution, 
“be kind enough to look at this paper.” 

The officer bowed, took the paper, 
and read it. 

“Unbind the man, Mr. Greenpig,” 
said he, addressing the executioner ; 
“here is the governor’s full pardon!” 

A loud cheer burst from the soldiers, 
and was echoed back by the surround- 
ing multitude when this was proclaimed. 
The executioner removed the cords 
from the prisoner’s wrists and told him 
he was free. No change of counte- 
nance in the liberated man followed 
this unexpected announcement. He 
turned round to Captain Morley ; 
and from his steady unaltered look, 
no one could divine what feelings 
were at work within his breast. 

“Sir,” said he, “I thank you for 
this kindness. I am sorry that I have 
nothing more than thanks to give ; but 
should I ever have an opportunity of 
offering a more substantial requital, 
depend upon it you shall not find 
Richard Wolfe ungrateful !” 

“ I perceive, my friend,” said Morley, 
“you are not a man of many words, nei- 
theram 1. Have you been long at sea?” 

“Since I was strong enough to 
handle a marlinspike, Sir.” 

“ Will you sail with me?” 

“ Ay, Sir, to the world’s end.” 

“ Then come on board the Hesperus 
tomorrow morning at ten o’clock.” 

“ Enough said, Sir. I shall attend.” 

At the conclusion of this brief dia- 
logue, we left the appalling scene of 
punishment and death, and the bles- 
sings of the multitude were showered 
upon us as we passed. 


**So shines a good deed in a naughty world!” 
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CHAP. VII. 


UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


« Thou hid’st a thousand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou hast whetted on thy stony heart, 
To stab at half-an-hour of my frail life !” 


Henry IV. 


Our business in Cape Town being 
concluded, we weighed, and proceeded 
to Simons’ Bay. After encountering 
a severe gale, in which we sprung our 
bowsprit and foremast both badly, we 
entered the outer, or False Bay, as it 
is termed, among whose deceitful waters 
so many confiding ships have been lured 
to their destruction. The scenery of 
this beautiful estuary is unique, and 
peculiarly striking to one who views it, 
as I did, for the first time. We coasted 
up the left side of the bay, so close in 
shore, that the lofty hills which rise 
abruptly from the water’s edge, seemed 
almost to overhang us. On our right 
the prospect was closed by the beauti- 
fully outlined hills of Hottentot Hol- 
land, invested in that lovely tint of 
transparent blue which is only to be 
seen in the “region of burning suns 
and balmy breezes.” Straight in front 
the coast was comparatively low and 
undulated, and bound round at the 
water’s edge by a bright ring of glit- 
tering sand, which was here and there 
hid from the view as it followed the 


mazy labyrinth of the deeply indented 


bays and creeks adjoining Muisenberg. 
The placid waters of the bay, hemmed 
in on all sides by the land, lay around 
us like some sequestered inland lake. 
Altogether the prospect wore an aspect 
at once solitary and imposing, and the 
soft murmuring of the wakened waters 
as they glided from the bows of the 
ship, and the screeching of the sea- 
fowl that hovered round the masts, 
almost inclined us to imagine that we 
were the first human beings that had 
ever intruded on the lonely spot. 


A scene of solitary grandeur, 
Where sights were rough and sounds were wild, 
And every thing unreconciled ; 

A dim, complaining, lone retreat, 

For fear and melancholy meet. 





But when we rounded the black 
rock of Noah’s Ark, and Simons’ Bay, 
with its ships, and boats, and busy 
beech, and white-walled town, burst 
upon the view, the charm was broken, 
and we were reminded that we “linger- 
ed still among the haunts of men.” 

Our time in Simons’ Bay was chiefly 
occupied in repairing the damage we 
had sustained during the gale; and 
scarcely was our refit complete, when 
a brig arrived with dispatches for 
Captain Morley, ordering him to pro- 
ceed to Algoa Bay, to superintend the 
landing of some emigrants, and from 
thence to the Mauritius, to relieve a 
vessel on that station whose time for 
foreign service was expired. Shortly 
before we started on this cruize, the 
vessels containing the emigrants en- 
trusted to our care, arrived in Simons’ 
Bay, and I was sent to board oné of 
them, and bring the captain a list of 
the number and names of her passen- 
gers. 

I was received with great politeness 

5. by the agent of transport, who invited 
me to take a glass of wine in the eabin 
while the required information was 
preparing. We had scarcely broached 
a bottle of very tolerable claret, when 
we were interrupted by the entrance 
of one of the emigrants—a venerable 
looking old man, whose ribbed worsted 
stockings, cord breeches, and ponder- 
ous high-low shoes indicated a respect- 
able English farmer of the lower class, 
He wore a loose frock coat of coarse 
blue camlet, and his thin silvery hair 
streamed out in unshorn length from 
beneath a broad blue bonnet with a 
red cherry top-knot. There was some- 
thing unobtrusively respectful, but at 
the same time independent in his de- 
meanour ; and the extremely benignant 
expression of his fine countenance and 
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mild blue eye, prepossessed me at first 
sight in his favour. 

“T ax pardon,” said he, lifting his 
bonnet from his bald shining forehead 
as he entered; “but I’se told as how 
this young gemman belongs to a ship 
called the Haesperus ?” 

“ He does,” replied the master ; “ he 
is one of Captain Morley’s midship- 
men.” 

“ Ay, Moarley,” said the man, “ that 
be’s the very name of the captain that 
my Edward sails with. And how is’t 
with Edward, young man ?” 

“T don't exactly know, Sir,” 
to whom you allude.” 

“Why, to Edward Settler, sure! 
But very true, very true; there may 
be more Edwards nor one on board.” 

“If it be our first lieutenant you 
mean,” I replied, “I am happy to in- 
form you that he is in perfect health.” 

« Thank God for that !” said the old 
man; “I’se glad on't—from my heart 
I’se glad on't ; for though Edward 
hasn't been a very good boy to me, yet 
he’s always my son, Sir. Yes, ll 
never forget that he’s my son!” and 
the old man brushed a rising tear from 
his eyelid. 

am sure, Sir,” I replied, “ when 
Mr. Settler knows you are here, he 
will be delighted to see you; and I 
shall be glad to have the pleasure of 
conveying you on board the Hesperus.” 

“ Thank you, Sir—thank you,” said 
the old man ; “I'll e’en take adv antage 
of your offer, and I'll just step in and 
tell his old mother about it. The poor 
old woman is ill a-bed, Sir; indeed 
she has been ailing almost ever since 
we left England ; for it’s a hard thing, 
Sir, for the likes of her and me to be 
obliged to Jeave our snug farm and our 
friends, and go down to the sea in 
ships at the fag end o’ our days.’ 

“So you've brought your family with 
you ?” I inquired. 

“ Why yes, Sir; what could I do? 
Ye know we were all turned out o’ 
house and hold by our landlord ; and 
as I couldn’t see my own flesh and 
blood starve, I e’en took the king’s 
bounty and brought them out here ; 
for though England be’s a main good 
“nueg to live in, Sir, as long as a man 
vas summut in his fob, it fares but 
badly there when the yellow Georges 
are lacking.” 

“ How many are you 2” said I. 


said I, 
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“ Why, Sir, there’s the old woman, 
and the three girls, and Edward’s 


wife.” 

“ Edward’s wife!” said I; “I did 
not know that Mr. Settler was mar- 
ried !” 

“ Ay, troth is he, Sir. He married 
before he sailed last time, and sent his 
wife down to live with me in York- 
shire while he was away: and tho’ 
she’s not a woman much after my 
mind, Sir, the more especially as she 
has an ill trick of swearing, which it is 
not seemly for the girls to hearken to, 
and is, moreover, mayhap, a thought 
too fond of her can; yet I could not 
bring my heart to leave her, as she 
had no money, poor girl, and England, 
you know, Sir’s, a sad place.” 

When I gazed on the rustic, though 
venerable figure before me, and thought 
of all that our first lieutenant used to 
tell us about his father’s stud of racers 
and pack of fox-hounds, and of the 
good cheer and distinguished company 
to be met with at “the hall,” there was 
something so truly ridiculous in the 
contrast, that nothing but a feeling of 
compassion fur the misfortunes of “the 
old man enabled me to maintain my 
gravity. At the same time, I antici- 
pated not a little amusement from the 
oo of dismounting Mr. Settler 
rom his high horse—a ceremony 
which I knew would be performed 
by my shipmates with little regard to 
anything but the excellence of the 
And then his wife! How often 
had I heard him maintain that no man 
but an arrant fool would marry ; that 
women were, at all times, plagues ; 
but that as to wives, they were the 
very devil. “If, indeed,” he would 
exclaim, when this topic chanced 
to be under discussion—* if, indeed, a 
man could get quit of his wife as soon 
as he got tired of her, there might be 
some sense in it; but, blow me, if I'd 
be tied to any woman for life; no ma- 
trimony for me, unless the good old 
days of king Solomon come back, when 
a man might have as may wives as he 
chose, and then, d—n me, I'll have one 
in every port!” To be able to refute 
this amiable philosophy by the pro- 
duction of a living evidence, promised 
to afford no small entertainment. 

As soon as I was furnished with the 

uirel documents, and the old man 
had taken leave of his wife, we left the 
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ship, and in a few minutes stood on 
the deck of the Hesperus. 

“Is Mr. Settler on board at pre- 
sent ?” I said to one of the midshipmen 
who stood at the gangway. 

“ No,” he replied, “ he went ashore 
into the town some half hour since.” 

“Ts Captain Morley in his cabin ?” 

“ He is.” 

“ Pray, take care of this gentleman,” 
I said, laying considerable emphasis 
on the latter epithet, which the appear- 
of my companion seemed somewhat to 
contradict, “take care of this gentle- 
man till I go down and report myself. 
T shall return immediately.” 

When | entered the captain’s cabin, 
I found him engaged in reading, as 
was his usual custom of a morning 
while in harbour. “I am come on 
board, Sir,” I said. 

“ Well, and have you brought the 
lists I wanted ?” 

“1 have them here, Sir,” I replied, 
laying the documents on the table. 
Captain Morley took them up and 
glanced them over. 

“ All’s right, I see, Sir; you may 
retire.” 

“Do you observe the name of a 
Mr. Settler, Sir, among those of the 
other emigrants ?” I said before quit- 
ting the cabin. 

“ I do—what of him ?” 

“The gentleman is the first lieute- 
nant’s father, Sir.” 

“ The-first lieutenant’s father! then 
why did you not bring him on board, 
Sir?” 

“ He is at present on deck, Sir!” I 
replied. 

“Then bring him down instantly— 
you did wrong not to bring him to the 
cabin at once !” 

I again went on deck, and soon 
returned accompanied by my venerable 
companion. 

“ As the father of my first lieutenant, 
Sir,” said Captain Morley, rising and 
shaking him cordially by the hand, 
though evidently a good deal surprised 
at his appearance, “ you are welcome 
on board the Hesperus.” 

“Thank your honour—thank you 
kindly,” returned the old man. “ I’se 
coomed aboard, Sir, to see my son, 
but they tell me he be’s gone ashore 
e’en now.” 

“ He'll return presently,” said Cap- 
tain Morley, “ and I trust it will not 
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be inconvenient for you to remain. 
Mr. Lascelles, desire my steward to 
bring some refreshments. You are 
old, my friend,” he continued address- 
ing the emigrant, “ you are old to have 
lett your home for so distant a land as 
this.” 

“ Why, as to age, Sir, I’se not much 
ayond threescore. But I’ve been a hard- 
working man, Captain Moarley, and 
hard work you know whitens the hair 
and furrows the cheek summut, be- 
times.” 

“ Very true, my friend ; but he who 
has worked hard in his strength, de- 
serves to reap the fruit when he’s in- 
firm.” 

“ Ay, Sir, so I thought once ; and 
I had saved up au honest penny in my 
own small way, which would still have 
stood between me and want. But 
then came the bad times after the war, 
Sir. My bit o’ land was over high 
rented, and the squire refused to let it 
down on me, and so I lost everything, 
and at the long and the last, fell into 
arrears. Every thing I had was sold 
to pay my landlord, and my family and 
myself were turned adrift. I wouldn’t 
ha’ minded so much for myself, Sir ; 
for it matters little where my gray 
head is laid ; but it vexed me sore to 
think of the old woman and the girls.” 

“Tt was cruel of your landlord to 
use you so harshly,” said the captain. 

“Oh! bless your heart, Sir, it 
wasn’t his fault; it was all the land 
steward, for the squire lives mostly in 
Lunnun. He's a hard man, the 
steward, Sir; and he took a grudge at 
me like, ever after I refused him one 
o’ my girls. No, no, Sir. God forbid 
that I should blame my landlord—he’s 
an honest man, Squire Hartree.” 

“ Squire Hartree!” said Captain 
Morley. 

“ Ay, Sir; belike you knaw the 
squire ?” 

“ He’s my near relation,” replied 
the captain, “ I could not have believed 
this of him ?” 

“ Believe it on him! no, no, Sir, he 
would ha’ scorned to do the likes on’t; 
he’s as honest a gentleman and as kind 
as any in the Riding. I tell you, Sir, 
it was all Mr. Rakeall the steward.” 

“ And did you not think then of 
applying to the squire personally ?” 

“ Weil, Sir,-I1 wrote him a bit o’a 
line, and gave it to Mr, Rakeall to 
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take to him ; but belike it never reach- 
ed him, for I never got any answer.” 

“TI ought to have known of all this 
sooner,” said Captain Morley. “ Your 
son never told me a word of it.” 

“ Edward, Sir! Lord bless your 
honour, how should he? he didn’t 
know on’t himself. Belike he has 
enough to do with his own matters, 
Sir. I haven’t seen him those six 
years, and all that time he has only 
written me once, and that was when 
he sent down his wife to live with me, 
before cooming out on this voyage, 
Sir.” 

“ His wife!” said Captain Morley, 
apparently as much struck by this 
announcement as I had been. 

“ Ay, Sir; belike you didn’t know 
he was married, Sir ?” 

“I certainly did not,” replied the 
captain. “ But you've been ill-used, 
my friend, and I would fain see you 
aighted. I shall send a letter to my 
friend Hartree by the very first ship 
that goes home.” 

“I fear, Sir,” said the old man, 
“there will be but little use in that; I 
have left my home, and I will never 
see it again.” 

A tear stood trembling in the eye of 
the emigrant, and I thought that one 
started unbidden into Morley’s, too, as 
he looked melancholy at the old man, 
and thought of the hopelessness of his 
exile. There was something very 
touching in the sight ; a man, far on 
towards the verge of life, most likely 
the victim of oppression and revenge, 
banished from his native country, and 
within a few years of the time when, in 
nature, he might expect to be gathered 
to his fathers, travelling thousands of 
miles to lay his bones in a strange 
land. Young and thoughtless as | was, 
I was moved by the scene. I was 
gazing earnestly on the old man’s silver 
locks, and placid, though mournful, 
aspect. 

“Go, Mr. Lascelles,” said the cap- 
tain, “and see what is the noise upon 
deck.” 

I did as I was desired. On turning 
into the waist I found a strange woman 
talking very loud to the sailors, and 
pompously announcing herself as Mrs. 
Settler. The rotundity of her bloated 
person, and the rubicundity of her 
visage appeared to denote that she 
nourished herself with the brandy 
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bottle ; and the volubility and loudness 
of her discourse, together with a slight 
stagger of her gait, showed that no 
very long period had elapsed since 
last she had solaced herself with its 
nutritions. 

“ Who is this woman ?” asked I of 
one of the sailors who stood round, 
some of whom appeared to recognise 
her as an old acquaintance. 

“ She says, Sir,” he answered, “ that 
she is Mrs. Settler, but blow me if I 
don’t think that she is Moll Heggety, 
she who kept the Blue Boar at Chat- 
ham.” 

I now thought I had an indistinct 
recollection of her features. I remem- 
bered that an Irishwoman of that 
name had been mistress of a public-house 
in Chatham, one of the most disorderly 
places in Chatham, and the common re- 
sort of all the thieves and bad characters 
of the town. Inthis house one of the men 
belonging to the Hesperus had nearly 
lost his life in a riot, and Morley had 
issued strict orders to the men upon no 
account to visit the Blue Boar. It was 
this that gave me a recollection of her 
features, for I remembered having 
seen her abuse Morley in the streets, 
for having, as she said, taken away her 
custom, and prevented her from turn- 
ing an honest penny. Settler had 
been a frequenter of the Blue Boar, 
but this we had all attributed to the 
excellence of her brandy. A short 
time before we left Chatham she had 
disappeared, and we, of course, heard 
no more about her. 

“ No Moll Heggety me, if you 
please, you unmannerly spalpeen,” 
cried she to my informant, “I am 
Mistress Settler,” giving him a 
blow in the face, “ yes, Mistress 
Lieutenant of his Majesty’s ship 
Hesperus, and as good a gentlewoman 
as any of yez.” 

“ What’s the meaning of all this ?” 
said Morley, at this moment stepping 
upon deck. He started as his glance 
fell upon the woman, and seemed 
excessively displeased. 

“ Your sarvant, Sir,” said she, with 
a low curtsy, nearly losing her equili- 
brium, and almost tumbling head fore- 
most in the attempt. 

“ Get below, men,” he cried, in an 
angry voice, addressing the sailors ; 
“down every one of you!” Then 
turning to the virago before him, 
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whose real title was wavering between 
the epithets of “ Mistress Settler” and 
“ Moll Heggety.” 

“ Woman!” said he, in a calm but 
severe tone, “leave the ship instantly.” 

“ Not ’till I have a word with Ned,” 
she answered, in a tone in which her 
natural impudence seemed strangely 
softened by the awe which the presence 
of the captain inspired. 

“ Leave the ship, I say,” cried he, 
in a voice of thunder. 

“ Bless your honour,” said she, “let 
me stay to have one word with Mr. 
Settler.” 

“Go instantly,” said the captain, 
“or I must have recourse to harsher 
means. Down below there !—pass the 
word for the master-at-arms !” 

The old emigrant, whom the captain 
had left in the cabin, attracted, pro- 
bably, by the noise of the altercation, 
at this moment made his appearance 
upon deck. She staggered towards 
him, and said, “ Speak a word to the 
captain, will ye now, to let me bide 
a blink, to get a word with Ned.” 

“Do you know this person, Sir?” 
said Captain Morley, somewhat sternly, 
to the old man. 

“Know her, your honour! Lord 
bless you, why shouldn’t I know her! 
Why she’s Edward's wife !” 

“ Impossible !” said Captain Morley ; 
“ I know her to be a woman of the 
most abandoned character!” 

The old man’s cheek grew pale as 
ashes, and his mild eye flashed with 
indignation. 

“Captain Moarley,” he said—and 
there was a native dignity in his air 
and expression—“ you are master here, 
and I am old and feeble ; but there 
was a time when you would not have 
dared to say this—ay, not even on the 
boards of your own ship! Come, 
Mary,” he continued, laying hold of 
Moll’s brawny arm, “let us go, this is 
no place for us.” 

“ Where are the side boys ?” cried a 
voice from a boat that, at this juncture, 
pulled up to the side of the ship, and 
the next moment the first lieutenant 
jumped on to the deck. I shall never 
forget the look of bewilderment with 
which he contemplated the group 
before him. His face first became 
deadly pale and then burning red ; but 
not a syllable escaped his lips—his 
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utterance seemed choked by astonish- 
ment. His sudden appearance, indeed, 
equally surprised us all, and some 
seconds elapsed before his aged father, 
dropping the woman’s arm, advanced 
and extended his hand towards him. 

“ Have years changed me so much, 
Edward,” he said, as his eyes filled 
with tears; “have years changed me 
so much that you have forgotten your 
old father ?” 

The voice of the venerable man 
seemed to recall his son to conscious- 
ness. His embarrassed look disap- 
— and gave place to his usual 
1arsh expression, unsoftened by a single 
touch of joy at thus, unexpectedly, 
meeting his parent. 

“ Forgotten you, old man !” he said, 
in a tone which he wished to appear 
careless; “no! not forgotten you; 
but I certainly am mightily puzzled to 
think what contrary breeze has drifted 
you to this quarter !” . 

“You are not, then, glad to see 
me!” said the old man, in a voice 
in which sorrow and disappointment 
were blended. 

“ Why, as to that, glad enough. But 
what the devil is it that has brought 
you just here, of all places in the 
world ?” 

“ Misfortune, my son, has brought 
me here,” said the old man, with a 
sigh. “God grant that you may never 
have occasion to obey so stern a task- 
mistress !” 

“* What! spent all your money! lost 
your land! Well, you know I always 
told you, you lived too extravagantly |” 

The tears which filled the old man’s 
eyes, streamed down his cheeks at 
these unfeeling words, and he trembled 
violently, as he said, “ Edward, have I 
deserved this at your hands ?” 

“ Well, well,” said the lieutenant, “to 
be sure every man has a right to do 
with his own as he thinks proper ; but 
if you look to me for assistance, I am 
sorry that it is not, at present, in my 
power to P 

“ I look for assistance from no man!” 
replied the father, stretching himself 
up to his full height, while a glance of : 
independence and vonscious upright- 
ness gleamed across his features, s*and 
depend upon it, I shall never seek it 
from you /” 

“ Mr. Settler,” said Captain Morley, 
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advancing and addressing his lieute- 
nant, “ perhaps another and more pri- 
vate opportunity will be better fitted 
for talking with your father over his 
affairs. In the meantime, a slight mis- 
understanding has arisen between us 
with regard to this woman, which 
perhaps you will be kind enough to 
explain ?” 

“ Ay,” said the old man ; “let us see 
if you will receive your wife more cordi- 
ally than you have received your father!” 

“ My wife !” cried Settler, forcing a 
horse laugh, which he wished to pass 
as the expression of merriment ; “ is it 
Moll Heggety you call my wife ?— 
ridiculous !” 

“TI call this woman your wife, Sir,” 
replied the old man with energy ; “as 
such you sent her to me, and as such 
has she been these six months an 
inmate of my family, and the com- 
panion of your mother and sisters !” 

“ Do you know the character of this 
woman, Sir?” said Captain Morley to 
his lieutenant, while he struggled 
vain to conceal the ineffable scorn 
which he felt. 

“Yes, Sir, I do,” replied Settler, 
with a look of forced composure. 

“Is she your wife ?” 

“ No indeed ; thank Heaven I never 
had a wife, and with a blessing I never 
will,” said the imperturbable lieutenant, 
while he commenced to whistle a tune. 

“JI have it under his hand,” cried 
she, “in a letter to his father.” 

“ Then, Sir, were you base enough 
to impose her on your confiding father 
as your wife, and send her to become 
an inmate of his family ?” 

“You really take the matter too 
seriously, Sir,” said Settler, endeavour- 
ing to deprecate the wrath of bis 
superior; “I assure you it was 7 
meant as a joke. The truth, it 
must be told, was, that I a an 
account at the Blue Boar, and I had 
nothing to pay it; and so, as she was 
breaking up her establishment, I offered 
her a year’s lodging to clear all scores ; 
and so I gave her a létter to my father ; 
but I meant it as a joke; 1 never 
thought he would have been fool 
enough to believe her.” 

“Did you introduce her to your 
father’s family as your wife, Sir ?— 
answer me immediately.” 

“Why then, if you're so very pe- 


remptory,” said Settler, endeavouring to 
appear calm,—* suppose I answer that 
I did!” 

The old man had listened to the 
latter part of this dialogue with the 
most engrossing attention. He hung 
upon his son’s replies with an eager 
earnestness which showed the interest 
he felt; and as the true nature of the 
woman’s character began to dawn on 
him, his face grew ghastly pale, and 
his whole frame shook with emotion. 
Still he uttered not a word, but kept 
his gaze rivetted on his son’s coun- 
tenance. But when the last fearful 
admission was made he could no 
longer restrain himself. Clasping his 
hands before his breast in an attitude 
of supplication, while the tears flowed 
down his furrowed cheeks, and his 
long white hair hung loosely over his 
shoulders, he exclaimed in a voice of 
agony so truly heart-rending as well- 
nigh to move the by standers to tears : 

“ Edward! thou lyest! I trust in 
God thou lyest !” 

A broad brutal laugh, at which 
every one present shuddered, was all 
the reply he received. But it was 
enough. His hands fell upon his 
bosom, his eyes became fixed, he 
tottered, reeled, and fell upon the 
deck in a state of insensibility. Captain 
Morley was at his side in an instant, 
and raised him in his arms. With one 
knee resting on the deck, and _ his 
right hand supporting the head of the 
fainting old man, he bent over him, 
gazing with a look of unfeigned com- 
miseration on his ashy features, 

“ Out of my sight, Sir!” he cried at 
last in a voice of thunder, stretching out 
his left hand with an impatient gesture 
towards the lieutenant; “out of my 
sight! I dare not trust myself to lock 
on you just now!” Then turning 
round to the master-at-arms, he con- 
tinued, “ Dismiss that woman _in- 
stantly from the ship; do you hear— 
instantly! Mr. Lascelles send for the 
doctor—bid him make haste. God of 
heaven, what a sight is this!” 

The conscience-stricken lieutenant 
shrunk before the fiery eye of his 
indignant commander, and withdrew 
below. The old man was removed 
and laid in a hammock, where, by the 
assistance of the aaa he was soon 
restured to his senses, Captain Mor- 
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ley hung over his sick-bed with the 
anxiety of a son, and saw the remedies 
applied under his own inspection. I 
was sent on deck to see if the woman 
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was gone, and just arrived in time to 
eatch a glimpse of the boat that con- 
tained her as it pulled off from the 
side of the ship. 


THE EMIGRANTS’ SONGS AT PARTING. 


No. I. 


*Tis o’er—the dreadful word is o’er— 
There’s time to weep ; 

The broad sail from my native shore 
Bends o’er the deep. 

The hand yet glows that strongly grasped 
A brother’s hand ; 

The breast yet throbs, to which I clasped 
The home-loved band ! 


A moment still—afar they glance 
Upon the eye, 

And then! the lone and wild expanse 
Of sea and sky. 

Then yonder surging sable wave 
That sweeps the sea, 

Hath swallowed all, this side the grave, 
But memory. 


And as the dead who pass away 
No more are found 

Amid the haunts of cheerful day, 
Or social round ; 

Henceforth unknown, unloved I go, 
Wild shades to roam, 

To be a stranger and to know 
No earthly home. 


No cordial hand, no kindred heart, 
No smile well known, 
Shall e’re a moment’s joy impart 
Thro’ years so lone. 
Henceforth the ling’ring years shall roll 
O’er life’s blank scene, 
Till time can wither from my soul 
All I have been. 


And if in foreign shores at night, 
Sleeps wizard wand, 

In dreams restore ye to my sight, 
Friends, native land! 


Vou. IV. 
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How dread ’twill be, from dreams so blest 
Again to wake— 

Again to feel this bursting breast— 
These heartstrings break. 


And must it then be so ?—dear land. 
While on the sea, 
As now my joyless arms expand 
In vain to thee, 
Methinks the breezes from thy shore 
That freshly blow, 
They murmur these wild words, “no more,” 
It must be so. 
1.0.0 


No. II. 


Away with sighs and sorrow, 
The land we leave may weep— 
A sunnier home tomorrow 
Shall greet us on the deep : 
A hope more gay, a happier home, 
The merry breezes bring ; 
When fortune flies, away we roam, 
As summer birds take wing, 


The May of life—we’ve seen its bloom, 
And with its joys been blest— 

We cannot call them from their tomb, 
And so—they are at rest : 

For laggard sighs till fortune wait, 
Till grief the past recall ; 

*Tis madness, boys, and tempting fate, 
To stand while passeth all. 


Then away, boys—away, boys ; 
The breezes freshly blow— 

Wherever this wide world has joys, 
We, jolly lads, may go. 

While hand and heart remain, ’tis stuff 
A cheerless home to keep ; 

This earth has gay green room enough, 
O’er the merry deep. 


With hearts prepared the event to brave, 
Where fate or fortune steers ; 
Through every change of wind and wave, 
Our gallant bark careers. 
No dastard fear our hope alloys, 
Or check our progress free ; 
Then away, boys—away, boys, 
Ever merrily. J.U.U. 





| 
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ODE TO THE MEMORY OF BURNS. 


BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 
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The bard of song rose in the west, 
And gladdened Coila’s land ; 

The badge of fame was on his brow, 
Her sceptre in his hand. 


The minstrel muse beheld her son, 
While glory round him shone, 

Walk forth to kindle with his glance 
Whate’er he looked upon ! 


She saw the green earth where he strayed, 
Acquire a greener hue ; 

And sunny skies, high o’er his head, 
Assume a brighter blue. 


She saw him strike his rustic harp, 
In cadence wild and strong : 

His song was of bold freedom’s land— 
Of Scotland was his song ! 


He soared not ’mong eerial clouds, 
Beyond the mortal ken: 

His song was of the moorland wild, 
The happy homes of men! 


Or of our battle chiefs, who rose 
To his enraptured view— 

He knelt before the Bruce’s crown, 
And sword that Wallace drew ! 


Their deeds inspired his martial strains, 
He marked the patriot band, 

Who stood ’mid dark and stormy days 
The guardians of our land! 


« All hail! my son, the muse, she cried, 
Thy star shall ne'er decline— 
A deathless name, and lasting fame 
Shall ever more be thine !” 


Fain had she said, “and length of days”— 
But thus she boding: sang— 
“ Away, away, nor longer stay, 
Thy parting knell hath rung |” 


The minstrel sighed, and from his harp 
A few sad tones there fell ; 

They told of honours—all too late— 
And of his last farewell! 


They told of fame, when he no more 
ould need a cold world’s fame— 

of eo memorials to his name, 
hen he was but a name! 
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Of pride, and contumely, and scorn, 
he proud man’s passing by ! 
The minstrel left to die on earth 
Yet lauded to the sky! 


*Tis past !—and yet there lives a voice, 
That thrills the chords among : 

*Tis Scotland’s song shall be of Burns, 
Who gave to Scotland song !” 


THE KING OF MERRY ENGLAND. 
BY ROBERT GILFILLAN, 
Tune—“ Le Petit Tambour.” 


O! the King of merry England, 
What king so loved da he? 
A gallant band he may command, 
n all his kingdoms three ; 
And there the smile of beauty 
Still falls upon the free. 
O! the King of merry England, 
What king so loved as he ? 
O! the King of merry England, &c. 


O! the King of merry England— 
The rose upon its stem, 
Shall twine with Erin’s shamrock 
Around his diadem ; 
While the thistle of Scotland 
Shall ne’er forgotten be, 
O! the King of merry England, 
What king so loved as he? 
O! the King of merry England, &c. 


O! the King of merry England, 
When sounds the battle drum, 
With hearts of fire, and swords of flame, 
A thousand warriors come ; 
To drive from land his foemen, 
Or sweep them from the sea, 
O! the King of merry England, 
What king so loved as he? 
O! the King of merry England, &c. 


O! the King of merry England 
When wine-cups sparkle brim, 
The first the foremost oF e is given 
In bumper health to mf 
Hurrah ! hurrah! the toast i is, 
The Father of the Free! 
O! the King of merry England, 
What king so loved as he? 
O! the King of merry England, &c. 
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THE OLD SCHOOL AND THE NEW, 


Amone the many letters and papers 
which Mr. Morton, of the great East 
India House of Morton and Scraggs, 
found upon the table of his counting 
house, when he reached it one morn- 
ing, about a twelvemonth ago, was a 
pacquet, sealed with black, which had 
come by a ship that arrived in the river 
the evening before from Madras. The 
pereee on being opened, proved to 
be the announcement of the sudden 
death, from cholera, of Colonel Gather- 
gold, whose will was in Mr. Morton’s 
possession : sundry papers and accounts 
were also enclosed to him, as the 
executor of the deceased gentleman. In 
the multiplicity of Mr. Morton’s busi- 
ness, he had quite forgotten that some 
three years before, he had assented to the 
request of Colonel Gathergold, who 
was then in England, to be nominated 
his executor, and to take charge of his 
will. He knew very little of the 
colonel, except that he was excessively 
rich, and had had some large trans- 
actions with his firm, which made Mr. 
Morton unwilling to decline an office 
that he would rather have been spared. 

The more immediate business of the 
morning having been despatched, and 
various letters handed over to various 
clerks, to be dealt with according to 
the exact and methodical rules estab- 
lished fifty-five years before by Sir 
Hammond Scraggs, alderman, and 
founder of the firm, which had been 
ever since most religiously adhered to, 
even to the very shape in which the 
said letters were folded up, and the 
manner they were ticketed, Mr. Morton 
caused his dark iron safe to be explored 
for the papers of Colonel Gathergold, 
The, chief clerk, after due time spent 
in deliberate search—for he was a man 
who piqued himself upon never being 
in a hurry—found the small tin box, 
duly labelled with the colonel’s name, 
onl some hieroglyphics thereto at- 
tached, which pointed out the drawer 
and compartment where the key was 


to be found. The box contained the 
will and a schedule of the property of 
the deceased colonel. The former 
paper divided all his property, save 
what he might otherwise dispose of 
by codicils, equally between his two 
nephews, Philip and Edward Harring- 
ton—the latter indicated that the pro- 
perty so divided amounted to upwards 
of two hundred thousand pounds. To 
the will there were two codicils ; one 
bequeathing a thousand pounds to his 
executor, whom the colonel must have 
known to be very wealthy, and to 
whom he had never spoken ten words 
in his life, except on affairs of business ; 
the other, having all the form of a be- 
quest, to a natural daughter, described 
as being at a boarding school near 
Bath, but with a fatal blank left for 
the sum. The papers sent home from 
Madras contained nothing to supply this 
omission. Whether Colonel Gather- 
gold had forgotten it, or had been 
carried off too quickly to allow of his 
making arrangements, which he would 
have made if longer warning had been 

ermitted him, could not now be told— 
it was only certain that an enormously 
wealthy father had, by neglect or by de- 
sign, left his child absolutely destitute. 

Mr. Morton was every inch a gen- 
tleman, and had a warm heart and 
aliberal hand. “ This will bea trouble- 
some, and a painful business too,” he 
said to himself; “but, at all events, the 
poor girl shall have the executor’s 
share. I shall touch none of it, when 
one that has so much a more natural 
claim is left pennyless. But who are 
these nephews, Mr. Softalk,” he con- 
tinued dowd, speaking to his chief 
clerk, “can you tell me anything about 
two nephews of Colonel Gathergold, 
whose names are both Harrington— 
brothers, I suppose ?” 

“Not brothers, Sir,” replied Mr. 
Softalk, whose delight was to know 
all about the private affairs of every 
one’ he had ever come in contact with, 
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and the whole history of their connex- 
ions. Perhaps it is worth while to 
sketch this same gentleman as a sample 
of a numerous race who seem born to 
be chief clerks. There are at least a 
thousand such in that capacity in the 
city of London. Mr. Softalk was of a 
certain age, which, with these smooth- 
going people, becomes neither more 
nor less, in outward appearance at 
least, for twenty years. At the first 
look you would as much take him for 
a member of the House of Lords as a 
merchant's clerk ; but the delusion was 
dissipated on a little examination. He 
was so far bald as to give an appear- 
of a large space of forehead, which 
was smooth and well polished. The 
hair on the back and sides. of his head 
was always nicely powdered ; his face 
was of a city paleness, but plump ; his 
clothes always very good, and his linen 
very clean. He had a soft voice and a 
ready bow, and prided himself upon 
his affability and courteous attention to 
customers of the house, particularly if 
they were very rich. He read the 
Times diligently every morning, and 
was able to hold what he had read in 
his mind until bed-time, but no longer; 
so that he felt no inconvenience what- 
ever, in taking from the newspaper of 
this morning facts and opinions nearly 
contradictory of those he had imbibed 
yesterday. He had a fund of conver- 
sation for every one that called ; he 
went from the weather to the Times, 
and from the Times back again to the 
weather, uttering the same small com- 
mon-place observations, with the ut- 
most self-complacency, — day for 
years upon years. Withal he was 
generally considered to be a ver 
polite and prudent person, and though 
the man, as far as mind went, was no 
better than a goose, he was regarded 
as a highly respectable and useful ser- 
vant to the house of Morton and 
Scraggs. 

“Not brothers, Sir,” replied this 
personage to Mr. Morton’s inquiry. 
“Colonel Gathergold, who called in 
the outer office frequently when he 
was last in England, several times men- 
tioned his nephews in the course of 
conversation ; and some drafts of his 
have been paid to their order since he 
‘went abroad. The colonel, as I under- 
stood from him, had two sisters, who 
married brothers of the name of Har- 





rington. The elder had a small estate, 
and the younger was a clergyman. 
The parents of both are dead. The 
son of the elder brother was to go to 
Cambridge, the colonel said, and I 
suppose he has been there, as the drafts 
paid in his favour have come through 
Mertlocks ; the other, I understand, 
has been brought up, and still lives in 
the house of his father’s successor, who 
was the curate of the parish while his 
father lived.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Morton, “since 
you know so much about them, Mr. 
Softalk, perhaps you could make out 
their present address.” 

“ Certainly, Sir,” answered the care- 
ful clerk ; “ we can refer to the porter’s 
post-office letter-box ; for Colonel Ga- 
thergold used to write to them some- 
times from our office, and we sent the 
letters for him to the post-office.” 

“ Good,” said Mr. Morton; “let it 
be done.” 

The directions having been found, Mr. 
Morton desired letters to be written to 
the young men, acquainting them with 
the death of their uncle, and requesting 
their presence in town, for the settle- 
ment of the matters mentioned in his 
will, in which they were most import- 
antly and advantageously concerned. 
Mr. Softalk wrote and dispatched these 
letters, in which he took care to show 
at once his caution and his newspaper 
erudition, by hinting no more of the 
nature of the will than that “the 
would hear of something to their ad- 
vantage,” by applying at the office of 
Morton and Scraggs, between ten and 
four o'clock. 

These young men, to whom fortune 
and their uncle’s will had proved so 
favourable, were not only of different, 
but opposite characters. Philip, the 
elder of the two, had been a smart 
and,.over-educated child. His father 
and mother delighted in making him 
exhibit his talents; and as he caught 
up a smattering of anything with faci- 
lity, and was never allowed, even if he 
had been so disposed, (which he was 
not,) to hide his candle under a bushel, 
he soon became that most nauseous of 
God’s creatures—an affected boy, with 
but one strong feeling in his soul, and 
that was of self-conceit. At thirteen 
years of age he read the Edinburgh 
Review, and set his parents in raptures 
with his flippant chatter about poetry 
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and politics: it were difficult to say 
whether the Morning Post or Words- 
worth’s poetry was most frequently the 
subject of his smart derision. Masters 
were provided for him at a greater ex- 
pense than his father’s estate could 
well afford; for nothing was to be 
spared on so bright a genius. His 
mother, poor woman, felt sure that he 
was destined to be one day prime 
minister ; his father, who Jooked more 
at details, was content to think that he 
might become a modern improvement 
upon Mr. Scarlett at the bar, and Mr. 
Brougham in the House of Commons. 
These were happy visions of future 
greatness, of which they did not live 
to feel the disappointment. When his 
yemerens son was about fifteen, Mr. 
arrington was seized with consump- 
tion of the lungs, which — 
proyed fatal, and his wife, having 
caught this unconquerable malady 
from her husband, soon followed him 
to the grave. The youthful Philip 
was too much engaged with the state 
of literature and of the nation, to be 
much affected by the death of his 
parents, his regard for whom had 
always been mingled with a certain 
degree of contemptuous pity, as he 
contemplated their limited degree of 
intellectual attainment. His opinion 
of himself was sufficient to make him 
believe that the respect and attention 
which had always been paid to him, 
belonged, of right, to his superior 
ability, and he had not the least doubt 
that, wherever it was equally known, it 
would be equally acknowledged. 

He did not fully discover his mistake 
in this matter until four years after- 
wards, when he found himself at Cam- 
bridge. He was well aware that his 
knowledge of literature, and the affairs 
of life, extended to a thousand things 
of which most of his fellow students 
knew nothing ; and he was also aware 
that they knew nothing which he was 
not, insome degree, acquainted with ; 
he, therefore, indulged in vague, but 
not the less extravagant anticipations 
of brilliant success. It never occurred 
to him that all he knew upon all 
subjects was but a smattering ; he had 
experienced that it was enough for 
conversation, and served to make the 
unlearned stare, and he hoped that it 
would carry him through the university 
with eclat. He soon found that it 
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would not. The lore which he had 
picked up from his studies of the 
Edinburgh Review, and with which he 
had hitherto overwhelmed every ad- 
versary, with whom dinner and tea 
paties had brought him in contact, was 
of not the slightest use in the schools; 
it was more a hindrance than a help, 
and, to his excessive indignation, he 
found that those who knew not what 
iodine or chlorine was, who had never 
heard of Francis Jeffrey, in the whole 
course of their lives, and who were 
totally unconscious that Birmingham 
was not represented in parliament, 
were able to acquire university honors, 
while he, with difficulty, escaped the 
disgrace of being “ plucked.” 

It need hardly be said that he 
immediately set down this to the fault 
—the most grievous fault of the estab- 
lishment. He was ready to prove that 
nothing could be more grossly defec- 
tive than the university system of 
education ; he could show that it gave 
rewards to comparative ignorance, 
while real information was neglected ; 
in short, he denounced the two univer- 
sities as political evils, and perniciously 
wealthy establishments for the seclu- 
sion of useless knowledge. Still, as it 
was the custom for gentlemen who 
desired to make a figure in the politi- 
cal world, to take a degree, he made 
up his mind on that account to remain ; 
confidently declaring, however, that 
the enlightened spirit of the age 
would, before long, compel an altera- 
tion of the university system ; and, in 
the mean time, preparing himself, by 
constant practice at a debating society, 
to give his public aid to the march of 
intellect, and the progress of enlighten- 
ment, at the first convenient opportu- 
nity. 

Edward Harrington had been, from 
his childhood, of an opposite character 
to that of his cousin. As a boy he 
was dull, or at least slow in mental 
exercises, but his disposition was affec- 
tionate and generous. His mother 
had never enjoyed good health from 
the time of his birth, and his father’s 
time, between study at home, and 
attention to his parishioners out of 
doors, was so much engaged, that, 
except at the stated periods when the 
strength of one parent and the leisure 
of the other. permitted, little Edward 
was left to the care of an old nurse, 
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who did not mind permitting him to 
wander about alone, as soon as it was 
safe for him to do so. Until the 
period that it was thought necessary to 
confine him to his studies, he spent 
half his time in the fields about his 
father’s house ; but the constitution 
which he inherited from his mother, 
forbade his emulation of the daring 
een that boys, who have so much 
we ne he had, are generally prone 
to. e loved to be by himeelf_—-to 
wander by the hedges and sheltered 
slopes—to make acquaintance with the 
little birds, and to be the guardian, not 
the spoiler, of the nests which he dis- 
covered. Careful was he not to 
frighten the watchful mother sitting on 
her eggs, as he placed near at hand, 
the crumbs, or little worms, that he 
knew she loved to eat. He found out 
the earliest primrose ; and the first tuft 
of blossom that brightened forth, and 
breathed out its pleasant smell in the 
hawthorn hedges, was his prize. He 
knew the grass-tuft that the lark in- 
habited, and, as he watched it singing 
in the clouds, could tell the spot where 
it was to fall, shooting down with 
closed wings, like a stone dropped from 
the sky. He would point out where 
the field mouse had its hole, and the 
ants their hillock, and he made friends 
even with the cautious crow, who 
would plunge his bill iuto the earth, 
and wipe it clean in the grass, while 
little Edward stood quietly by, within 
a few feet, admiring the operation, 
and the cautious glances of his black 
friend. Heaven knows what quiet 
dreams were passing in the boy’s mind, 
during his early wanderings and his 
musings in the fields, but he seemed to 
be happy, and doubtless he was so— 
more happy than he ever would be 
again, even though he should win in 
the race of the world’s toil, for the 
best that it affords profiteth little, and 
the more valuable it is, the more pre- 
carious. 

When Edward was eleven years old 
he lost his mother, and his father sur- 
vived her only two years. He left no 
more fortune behind him than was 
sufficient for a moderate maintenance 
for his son, whom, on his death-bed, he 
confided to the care of the clergyman 
who assisted him in the parish, and 
who was fortunate enough to obtain 
the living after Mr. Hatrington’s death. 





This gentleman discharged his trust 
faithfully and affectionately, and 
Edward never knew what it was to 
want the kindness of a home, nor the 
advantages of an all but parental 
solicitude for his welfare. His educa- 
tion was well attended to, and though 
he made no brilliant progress, he 
learned thoroughly all that was at- 
tempted to be taught him, storing his 
mind, in quietness and seclusion, with 
whatever was excellent or beautiful, in 
the ancient or modern works which were 
submitted to his study. His means 
were not sufficient to maintain him at 
college, and he had long looked for- 
ward to obtaining, through the interest 
of his uncle, an appointment in the 
East India Company’s service, either 
in England or abroad; but his uncle 
had always some point to carry, more 
important in his view, than the situa- 
tion for his nephew, and was too cau- 
tious to exhaust his interest upon a 
minor matter, when one of more con- 
sequence might be obtained. Edward 
was consequently left unemployed up 
to the period of his uncle’s death, at 
which time he was a well-read unso- 
phisticated young man of one and 
twenty, with good looks, and a gene- 
rous disposition, to recommend him to 
favor in such society as he had an 
opportunity of frequenting. 

Such were the two fortunate youths 
who had been summoned up to town 
to hear of the death of a relative, for 
whom while he lived neither of them 
cared, or had reason to care, a farthing, 
and by whose decease they became rich 
beyond the most extravagant expecta- 
tions of fortune that either of them had 
ever formed. 

Philip Harrington was well acquaint- 
ed with London, to which place he 
generally resorted for philosophical 
entertainment during the Cambridge 
vacations ; Edward had never been in 
London but once, and that but for a 
short time. His notion of the satisfac- 
tion of being in London, was, that of 
seeing Saint Paul’s Church, and West- 
minster Abbey, every day, for both 
of which his “ vending boyhood” 
had been filled with such awful admira- 
tion, that his memory continually 
reverted to them, while other things 
had been forgotten. It happened that 
the cousins arrived both about the 
sume time, at the spacious counting 
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house of Morton and Scraggs. Mr. 
Morton was out, but they were re- 
ceived by Mr. Softalk with that pro- 
fusion of polite attention, which the 
merit of having been left upwards of 
a hundred thousand pounds is sure to 
command from most people who know 
it, but especially from such persons as 
Mr. Softalk. He condoled with them 
on their uncle’s death—congratulated 
them on the fortune they would ac- 
quire, the amount of which he would 
not venture to estimate until Mr. 
Morton had spoken with them, but, 
doubtless, it was considerable. His 
eonversation then diverged into a dis- 
course on the eligibility of various 
descriptions of investment of capital, 
and thence he was easily led, upon the 
suggestion of Philip, the philosopher, 
to a discussion of the advantages of a 
free trade in corn and timber, while 
Edward was wrapt in a study of the 
quaint old copper-plates of ships coming 
into port, and packages making up on 
the quay, wherewith the labelling tickets 
of lists in mercantile offices are wont to 
be adorned. At length Mr. Morton 
came in, with whom they were immedi- 
ately closeted in the most private room, 
with all the pomp and circumstance of 
importance whereof counting-house 
business can be made susceptible. 
Here was unrolled, before the amazed 
and admiring young men, the catalogue 
of the wealth they hadacquired. Con- 
sols and Long Annuities, Bank Stock 
and India Bonds, a huge sum in a 
Calcutta Agency House, and a bond of 
the Earl of Sellwood’s for thirty thou- 
sand pounds, secured upon his lands 
in Hampshire. The money in India, 
which exceeded a hundred thousand 
pounds, was in course of being remitted, 
Mr. Morton said, through his house, 
and it might take some months before 
the affairs of that part of the property 
were wound up, and, consequently, 
before a final division could be made 
under the will. Inthe mean time they 
were at liberty to draw upon him for 
any sums they might have occasion 
for ; and, as a beginning, he recom- 
mended each of them to take a couple 
of hundreds to put in their pocket, 
for which he made them sign receipts. 
“As to Lord Sellwood’s bond,” said 
Mr. Morton, “ you may either demand 
the amount of it, or allow it to go on 
bearing its present interest—the latter 
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mode would, doubtless, be the most 
agreeable to him, and, I should think, 
the most advantageous for you. Atall 
events, you would do well to call upon 
him, as his rank and connexions may 
make him, in some respects, a desirable 
acquaintance. He talked of bringing 
your uncle into parliament for the 
borough of Sellwood, if he had re- 
mained in England ; but that part of 
his influence is gone by.” 

“It is one of the disfranchised 
boroughs, is it not ?” said Philip. 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Morton; “and 
it shows the force of party association 
that his lordship should have himself 
voted for the bill that disfranchised it ; 
though, to my knowledge, he thought 
it neither more nor less than a robber 
of so much from him and his heirs.” 

“ O, but the popular feeling, and the 
increased intelligence of the age,” said 
Philip, “demanded that that system 
should cease. I wish, however,” he 
continued with a sort of sigh—* I wish 
that, under the circumstances, they had 
left his borough in schedule B.” 

“You look to getting into parlia- 
ment, then, I suppose,” said Mr. 
Morton, “and would have no objec- 
tion to his lordship’s assistance in 
that way ?” 

«“ Ah—I don’t mean to say exactly— 
that—a—I had anything of that kind 
in view in what I said,” answered 
Philip, rather confusedly ; “but as I 
have paid a good deal of attention to 
— subjects, I would perhaps, not 

ave objected to be indebted to his 

lordship for an introduction to the 
constituency. Under the reformed 
system, you know, there is no such 
thing as patronage, or nomination, in 
such a case.” 

“I am not so perfectly sure of that,” 
said Mr. Morton, with a smile ; “but 
you may ask Lord Sellwood, who 
knows more of these matters than I 
do. Have you a taste for a political 
life also,” added he, addressing Edward, 
who had hitherto spoken very little. 

“I have never dreamed of any such 
thing,” was the reply ; “and even if I 
had a desire for it, 1 am wholly wanting 
in the necessary knowledge. For the 
present I must confess to so much sur- 
prise and agitation at finding myself 
in so different a situation, with respect 
to fortune, from anything I ever con- 
templated, that I hardly know what to 
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wish for, except good advice ; and as 
you were my uncle’s friend, and have 
so much of that experience which I 
want, I shall be obliged to you if you 
will allow me to consult with you, after 
I have had a little time for reflection.” 

Mr. Morton assured him that he 
should be most happy to see him, and 
give him his best advice at any time. 
Philip Harrington looked at his cousin 
with an air of pity. 

“Let me ask,” said Edward, “is it 
possible that all this wealth is given 
to us alone? If so, my uncle must 
have intended that we should provide 
for servants, or whoever he has left 
behind him, that had claims upon his 
remembrance of them. You can, pro- 
bably, give us some light upon this 
subject.” 

“It is the very topic which I de- 
sired to bring under your conside- 
ration,” said Mr. Morton. “Of your 
uncle’s servants we may probably hom 
hereafter ; but it appears there is one 
who has a much stronger claim even 
than they have, and for whom the will, 
as it stands, provides nothing.” He 
then described the blank codicil, al- 
ready mentioned, which had left the 
natural daughter of Colonel Gathergold 
unprovided for. 

“It was, evidently, an oversight,” 
said Edward, warmly—* an omission 
which we should supply. I will leave 
it to you to fix the sum, and, whatever 
it may be, I will pay my share.” 

“It is a generous determination,” 
said Mr. Morton, “and does you much 
eredit ; but what do you say to it?” 
he added, addressing Philip. 

“IT cannot come to sntgintions upon 
important matters so quickly as my 
cousin,” said Philip, in a tone of polite 
displeasure. “I think the circum- 
stances of the case should be inquired 
into. It is to be presumed my uncle 
had reasons for not leaving anything 
by his will to the person whom he 
describes, since he has not done it. 
People are often misled into doing 
positive harm, when they incautiously 
yield to their feelings in such a case as 
this. I am not disposed, at present, 
to make any pledge upon the subject.” 

“You are cautious, Sir, for your 
age,” observed Mr. Morton, “ but it is 
superfluous caution to decline muking 
a pledge when none is asked or pro- 
posed. Of course you will act in the 


matter which, upon the very becoming 
suggestion of Mr. Edward Harrington, 
I have submitted to your consideration, 
just as you think fit.” 

“You may take it all out of my 
share, if my cousin feels any difficulty 
about it,” said Edward. 

“ We shall speak of that when we 
meet again, which I hope will be very 
soon,” said Mr. Morton, shaking him 
by the hand ; at present I have some 
other business which demands my at- 
tention.” He bowed to Philip, and 
wishing him a cool “good morning,” 
the cousins took their leave. 

I should imagine there are few plea- 
santer kinds of intoxication than that 
which a young man feels when he sud- 
denly finds out that he has come into 
a fine fortune. If he goes forth, he 
would act wisely to go inacoach. If 
he rides on horseback, ten to one he 
gets into a gallop without thinking of 
it, and, not looking where he goes, 
rides over a child or an old woman, or 
runs against a pig or a post, and thus 
gets thrown, and breaks his neck, a 
very unpleasant accident under any 
circumstances, but most particularly so 
at the moment that a man has got 
a large fortune. If he walks, he seems 
to walk on air; he takes no heed to 
his steps, and probably gets into the 
hands of the Philistines, under the 
name of pickpockets, or street police, 
as the case may be. Sudden fortune, 
like wine, unveils the heart—* operta 
recludit”—the man follows his own 
will, straight a-head, rejoicing that he 
may do so, without caring what others 
may think about it. 

Our heroes came forth together into 
the street ; one with expanded heart 
and overflowing benevolence, seeking 
something to be kind to; the other, 
with expanded desires and designs, 
eager to put his new force in action 
for his further personal advancement. 
Philip, who was in politics a great 
stickler for the rights of the people, 
felt inclined, on this occasion, to walk 
over every man he met, or to turn him 
aside with a wafture of his arm. 
Edward, on the contrary, was disposed 
to bear all manner of crossing and 
jostling with unusual equanimity ; 
he was so well pleased himself, that 
he wished every body else to be well 
pleased, and easily forgave even those 
that seemed ill-natured. “Had they 
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got a fortune, like me,” he said to him- 
self, “doubtless they would be in a 
good humour.” 

They passed a shop where cloaks of 
coarse woollen cloth were hung up at the 
door for sale. “ Will you wait with 
me a few minutes?” said Edward ; 
“ these are just the things I was think- 
ing of.” 

“Thinking of these old women’s 
cloaks !” said Philip; “ what could put 
such an old woman’s thought into your 
head ?” 

* The thought of twelve old women,” 
replied Edward, “ who attend ourchurch 
in the country every Sunday, and gene- 
rally get some bodily comfort there, as 
well as spiritual. The poor old souls 
will be made as happy as queens by a 
new cloak each, and they really stand 
in need of such things to keep out the 
cold.” 

“ Still it is short-sighted benevolence 
to give cloaks to old women who have 
not earned them,” rejoined Philip. 

“You will find twenty-four women 
next year, instead of twelve, who will 
be looking for a similar gift.” 

“Suppose I should,” returned Ed- 
ward, “ it will then be time enough to 
consider about the said two dozen ; but, 
in the mean time, if I can make twelve 
old women more happy, and more 
substantially comfortable than they are, 
by doing a virtuous action, what forbids 
that I should do so f” 

“What do you mean by a virtuous 
action ?” said his companion: “ why do 
you assume that what you purpose to 
do is virtuous ?” 

“Tam amazed that you can ask such 
a question,” replied Edward; “ we can 
be.in no doubt about the matter; be- 
cause it is expressly revealed to us, 
that to clothe the naked, is to do what 
is pleasing in the sight of God : besides 
this, reason and our nature teaches us, 
that we should substitute comfort for 

wretchedness when we can, and to ex- 
ercise feelings of benevolence on the 
one hand, and to excite sentiments of 
gratitude on the other, does good to 
both parties; it turns the better parts 
of their nature to use, and makes them 
happier.” 

“ Enlightened political views teach us 
to doubt all this,” said Philip, “Asa 
child, I thought as you do ; but since 
I have been led by my studies of poli- 
tical economy to reason upon the sub- 
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ject, I have learned to regret that there 
is any such thing among us as what is 
called charity. If every one knew that 
they must provide for themselves, or 
perish, there would be less destitution 
than there is now, notwithstanding all 
our charity.” 

“ Now, God forbid that you should, 
except for mere argument’s sake, ever 
advance such a doctrine,” said Edward. 
“ Were it possible to exclude destitu- 
tion by the exclusion of benevolence, 
and by the disobedience of God’s ex- 
press command, which I never can 
believe possible, still the remedy would 
be worse than the disease ; the strength 
of stony-heartedness is not so good a 
thing as even the weakness of bene- 
volence.” 

“ Well,” rejoined Philip, “buy your 
cloaks if you will; but why buy them 
at this small shop, where, you may de- 
pend upon it, a larger profit will be 
exacted than at a larger warehouse, 
where a greater capital is employed ?” 

“ But, if you please, I had rather 
encourage the small capitalist, even at 
my own loss,” said Edward ; “ the dif- 
ference can be but a trifle, and I can 
afford it ; the small capitalist must live 
as well as the large.” 

“ But, my benevolent cousin;” replied 
Philip, in a triumphant tone, “you 
might get thirteen cloaks to give away 
instead of twelve ; think of that, and 
you can no longer hesitate.” 

“ No,” said Edward, “I do not hesi- 
tate. If a share of what I propose to 
lay out in cloaks goes to benefit a small 
shopkeeper, so much the better. If I 
wanted thirteen cloaks, and had only 
as much money as would buy twelve 
at this shop, the case would be differ- 
ent; but as it is, if I want thirteen, or 
three-and-twenty, I can afford to get 
them from this good man here, without 
stinting him of his profit.” 

“ Well, then, as you are incorrigible,” 
replied Philip, “1 shall bid you good 
bye; you have much to learn. I shall 
meet you in the morning at your hotel, 
that we may go together to Lord Sell- 
wood’s : in the mean time, do lay out 
a few of your shillings on some elemen- 

tary book of political economy. Believe 
me the day of sentiment has eegens by. 
It is necessary to be rational ;” and so 
saying he turned on his heel. 

It may appear absurd to some thatsuch 
a colloquy as the foregoing should have 
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been held in the porch of a small 
woollendraper’s shop ; but a man just 
from the country, or a political econo- 
mist, will talk without regard to pro- 
priety of place. The man of woollen 
was too civil to interrupt them, and he 
was rewarded by a larger order than 
he was accustomed to, and at his own 
price. 

The cousins met in the morning, as 
agreed upon, to visit Lord Sellwood. 
The peer was a Whig, and had been a 
man of pleasure; but he was now 
fifty-seven, and considerably tamed. 
Still he was able to play whist for large 
stakes, and he did so. Few were more 
regular at Brookes’ in the afternoon, 
and still fewer were so constant at 
Crockford’s in the night. The man 
was not deficient in common sense, but 
he was weak in purpose, and he knew 
it without being in the least ashamed. 
He could only move with the herd ; in 
politics he was the mere creature of 
party; and in the other affairs of life, 
of habit. Even whist could hardly be 
said to excite him; but he took some 
interest in it when the stakes were 
high, and it served to make the time 

ass, in company with his own set. 
His lordship had been apprised by a 
note from Mr. Morton, that the 
nephews and heirs of Colonel Guather- 
gold would call upon him, and they 
were. readily admitted to his presence. 
It was one o'clock, and the peer had 
just come down to breakfast. 

“Tam glad you have called on me,” 
said he; “your uncle was a worthy, 
respectable person, and very rich, eh ? 
Lucky fellows you are, to have had so 
rich an uncle.” The young gentlemen 
bowed. 

*He lent me some money, and I 
- never knew a man take more pains to 
have good security. That was all for 
your sake, you see—he, he! A most 
excellent thing to have a provident 
uncle !” 

The young gentlemen bowed again. 

“ But what do you mean to do about 
it ? You'll be content to let it remain 
as it is, will you? The interest is paid 
regularly, I believe, by my people. I 
know they stop so much from me, at 
Drummond's, regularly enough.” 

His lordship was assured that they 
would be happy to let the loan remain 
as it was. 





“ You'll get the principal, you know,” 
continued his lordship, “when I die; 
and though you may depend upon it I 
shall make that as distant a day as pos- 
sible—he, he! yet in the course of 
nature I must die long before you.” 
Here his lordship heaved a deep and 
a sincere sigh, which was followed by 
some polite expressions of hope on the 
= of his youthful creditors, that he 

ad many years of life and health yet 
to enjoy. 

“I am much obliged to you,” he 
replied, “and shall be very well pleased 
to pay you your interest these twenty 
= T assure you; but I would wil- 
ingly owe you five times as much, 
though that would be a good round 
sum, to be as young as either of you. 
But what do you mean to do with 
yourselves ? Will you live in town ? 
Do you belong to the clubs ? 

Both young men stated their inten- 
tion to reside, for some time at least, 
in town. Philip said he belonged to 
the Atheneum. Edward that he be- 
longed to no club. 

“ These things will come in time,” 
said his lordship; “ affairs are so 
changed now, one hardly knows what 
to recommend to young men of for- 
tune—one used to think of a seat in 
parliament, as a proper sort of appen- 
dage in such a case, and in former 
times I might have been of use to you 
in that way, but they’ve done away 
with my parliamentary interest, and, 
upon my honor, though I was induced 
to consent to it, I don’t see what the 
: the public have gained by the sacri- 

ce.” 

“ But I thought,” said Philip, “that 
when Sellwood was put in schedule A, 
the franchise was given to the neigh- 
bouring town of Shuttledrive, where 
your lordship’s property and influence 
were considerable.” 

“ Ah,” replied his lordship, “so 
they flattered me, and themselves too, 
I believe—they calculated that, be- 
cause I belonged to the party who 
brought in, and carried the bill, the 
popularity I would acquire in Shuttle- 
drive, added to the influence of my 
property in the town, would enable me 
to have every thing my own way at 
the elections, but they have found 
their mistake, and so have I.” 

“Your lordship has, however, the 
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satisfaction of having given away so 
much of your own individual power, as 
a boon to the people,” said Edward. 

“No such thing, my young friend,” 
replied Lord Sellwood, “one would 
not tell it to all the world, but the 
people have gained nothing by the 
change. About a fourth part of the 
voters, comprising all the respectable 
inhabitants of the town, are my tenants, 
and would vote for any one introduced 
by my agents, but the other three 
fourths must do exactly what they are 
desired by a vulgar violent fellow of 
the name of Twist, the great cotton- 
spinner of the town, and he again is 
commanded by a fellow, half merchant, 
half money dealer, and, I believe, 
whole Jew, who has lent this Twist 
money to carry on his business. This 
money-jobber is, in fact, as much the 
proprietor of the parliamentary influ- 
ence of Shuttledrive, as ever I was of 
that of Sellwood.” 

«“ And how does he dispose of it ?” 
asked Philip. 

“ For the support of ultra-radical- 
ism ;” answered coal Sellwood, “ the 
purse-proud brute is equally ignorant 
and uncivil, and desires to overturn 
everything at once, though such a 
mode of proceeding must necessarily 
endanger his own interests.” 

“But this ought to be represented 
to him,” said Edward. 

“So it has been—some of the minis- 
ters even, talked to him upon the sub- 
ject ; but he laughed at them, and said 
he was not the man to stop short just 
at the point that suited their conveni- 
ence; he thanked them sneeringly for 
having got the ball out of the hole, as 
he phrases it, and set it a rolling, but 
assured them it would be a great pity 
to stop it, it was such excellent sport !” 

After some further conversation, 
and a promise to dine with him the 
next day, the Harringtons left Lord 
Sellwood’s. Edward said he was 
going into the city to see Mr. Morton, 
and he was requested by Philip to in- 
quire for the name and residence of the 
moneyed gentleman, whose influence in 
the borough of Shuttledrive had been 
described by Lord Sellwood. He 
wished to know it, he said, as a point 
of political information; but had been 
unwilling to trouble his lordship for 
such particulars. He further requested 
Edward to get him another two hun- 
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dred pounds from Mr. Morton, for 
which he gave him a draft. 

“ What!” said Edward, “have you 
got rid of your yesterday’s two hun- 
dred already ? I could not have sus- 
pected you of such extravagance after 
your lecture to me about the old 
women’s cloaks.” 

“You will think, perhaps, that I 
have got rid of my money foolishly,” 
said Philip, “but I think not, for my 
calculation was a cool and reasonable 
one, though I lost by it.” 

“ And, pray, what was it ?” 

“I was going to tell you—I went 
into a house last night where they were 
playing whist. The play was high for 
whist, and as there were better players 
there than I, I did not join the game, 
but looked on. A red card had been 
turned up for trump four times succes- 
sively, when a young fellow come into 
the room, and, without any inquiry, 
offered me an even bet of a hundred, 
that the next trump turned up would be 
red. I could not refuse without throw- 
ing away what was obviously an advan- 
tage as the chances stood. I accepted 
the bet, and lost. He offered the same 
bet again; I took it again, and again 
I lost. It was out of all calculation 
that a red card should be turned up six; 
times consecutively.” 

“I had rather en heard you had 
jerked your money into the Thames 
than lost it in such a way,” said Edward. 
“TI don’t mean to hold myself up as an 
example ; but surely my cloak-pur- 
chasing, which you so much censured, 
can be, even in your opinion, nothing 
to this.” 

“They are quite different things,” 
said Philip. ¢ on cloak-bestowing I 
hold to be an error—an instance of an 
erroneous system which is adopted in 
the impulse of the feelings, but which 
reason demonstrates to be wrong. M 
case is a mere transfer of so mk 
wealth, and its political tendency is 
just nothing, one way or the other.” 

“ We shall never agree upon these. 
points, I see,” replied Edward, “so, 


good bye.” 
He found Mr. Morton in the city, 
who was very glad to see him. He 


had news to tell him of Colonel Ga- 
thergold’s natural daughter. Her 
school-mistress had written a very 
good account of her, and stated that 
the colonel had left in her hands drafts 
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on his bankers which would discharge 
the young lady’s expenses for two years 
more. At present she was on a visit 
with a companion of her’s, whose birth 
was under the same unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, but whose father, old Sir 
Ephraim Million, was recently settled 
near London, and had his daughter 
and her young friend home to his 
house to pass the holidays. 

“But what is to be done about 
settling some of my uncle’s property 
upon this poor girl ?” said Edward, 

“T intend to give her the thousand 
pounds that have been left to me as 
executor,” said Mr. Morton. 

“ And I will make it up five thou- 
sand out of my share,” said Edward. 

Mr. Morton shook him by the hand. 
“I shall write,” he said, “to Sir Eph- 
raim, who, I believe, knew your uncle 
well, and tell him of this, and ask him 
to be a trustee for the young girl till 
she is of age. For yourself, if you 
have no better engagement in town, 
will you come down with me and spend 
a few days with my family at my 
country house. I dare say we shall be 
able to find amusement for you, and it 
would give me great pleasure.” 

Edward mentioned his engagement 
at Lord Sellwood’s the next day. 

Well, then, come down the day 
after ; my earriage shall call for you at 
your hotel.” 

Edward gladly consented, and part- 
ed from his new friend with many 
cordial expressions on both sides, hav- 
ing first obtained for Philip the money 
and the information which he had de- 
sired. Mr. Morton had no difficulty 
in naming the moneyed lord of the 
new-made “independent” borough of 
Shuttledrive ; but he did not mention 
Mr. Joseph Grasper without expressions 
of disgust, even stronger than those 
used by Lord Sellwood. 

The dinner at his lordship’s the next 
day was fine and formal. Lord Sell- 
wood piqued himself on the abilities 
of his cook, and his daughter piqued 
herself on her own abilities. They 
who loved well-harmonised sauses, or 
eould be amused by clever but unfemi- 
nine talk from a pretty woman, were 
entertained at his lordship’s dinners ; 
but persons of true fashion, who like 
best what is pluin, or of sufficient feel- 
ing to esteem good sense, good nature 
and gentleness in mere womaukind, 
more than a ready command of words 
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and a copious use of them upon every 
subject, were generally fatigued. The 
lady Sophia was emulous of being a 
leader in something Joftier than house- 
hold affairs. She had heard of ladies 
influencing the decisions of statesmen, 
and effecting more by their oratory 
outside the walls of parliament, than 
some even of those who had a name 
were able to accomplish by their 
speeches within. It was her ambition 
to shine as one of these, and she 
worked hard for it, and had achieved 
her reward in being able to talk sensi- 
ble and natural people out of all pa- 
tience. She had, however, annihilated 
several raw youngsters by her wit, and 
had puzzled some middle-aged mem- 
bers of parliament with declamation 
borrowed from Miss Martineau. This 
was something; and as she was de- 
cidedly pretty, and still young, she 
found a sufficient number ready to put 
her in mind of her triumphs. Philip 
Harrington found in her every thing 
to admire; Edward much to dislike, 
but still more to surprise. He was 
astonished at her self-possession, the 


readiness with which she introduced - 


various topics of conversation, and the 
references to facts and opinions with 
which she illustrated what she had ad- 
vanced; he did not know that the 
hard labour of three days had been 
given up to preparation for that even- 
img’s display, and that what seemed 
the result of accident, was in reality 
the exercise of art. Upon the whole, 
he was glad when the evening was 
over, and resolved in his own mind that 
neither the grandeur nor the cleverness 
he had witnessed, were accompanied 
with the unanxious freedom and uncon- 
sciousness of effort which he had been 
taught to believe were the characteris~ 
ties of good society. The factis, that the 
straining after display, whether of the 
fine things of the table or of the mind, 
is equally vulgar in Grosvenor-square 
as in Cheapside; and Lord Sellwood’s 
entertainments, although they could not 
be called coarse, were wanting in the 
ease and simplicity of genuine refine- 
ment. 

There was more real refinement at 
Mr. Morton’s, to whose house Edward 
went the next day. His establish- 
ment had all the splendour which 
belongs to the enviable state of opulent 
British merchants. A magnificent 
house, and well-planted grounds— 
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gardens tastefully laid out, and con- 
servatories breathing of the aristo- 
eracy of vegetation—a spacious library, 
stored with the best books, and a music 
room, with a good and tolerably large 
organ. But what are these things 
compared with the charm of a family 
uniting good sense with frankness, and 
gracefulness with simplicity. It was 
Edward’s good fortune to arrive in the 
afternoon with Mr. Morton, and he 
was prepossessed, at once, in favour 
of the family, by the kind welcome 
with which they were received. In a 
more pompous house they, probably, 
would have seen no one but servants 
until they assembled in the drawing- 
room for dinner; but here kindliness 
of nature took place of ceremonious ar- 
rangement, and, at his very door, the 
happy father was greeted by his two 
affectionate, gentle, and beautiful daugh- 
ters; and as for his boys, who were 
ounger than the girls, they had been 
orehand, and at the carriage by the 
time the steps were let down. His wife, 
with more of gravity, and not less 
grace, than her daughters, awaited the 
party in the reception room. 

With such friends Edward soon felt 
himself at home, and began to taste a 
happiness in life he had never felt or 
known before. There was no con- 
venience or elegance that wealth could 
provide which was not there, but it 
was without the coldness of ceremony 
or the restraints of fastidious grandeur. 
Each one seemed, from habit, and not 
from effort, to consult the happiness 
of the rest; a general cheerfulness 
reigned over all; and while the most 
perfect freedom of discussion pre- 
vailed up to a certain point, there 
were also rules of authority, having 
reference to human duties and Chris- 
tian feelings, of which it was under- 
stood there was to be, and could be no 
question, Without something of this 
sort, no society, great or small, can 
rest on a certain basis of peace and 
good will, 

Several months passed away, Edward 
living sometimes in town, but more 
frequently at Mr. Morton’s, and oc- 
casionally going to see Colonel Gather- 
gold’s daughter, at SirEphraim Million’s, 
a testy, hot old East Indian, but ver 
good natured, and having a hig 
opinion of Edward; from his conduct 
respecting the neglected girl. Philip 
had become a great visitor at Lord 
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Sellwood’s, and it was more than sus- 
pected that his merits, among which 
the East Indian fortune, even in the 
eyes of the intellectual Lady Sophia, 
did not seem the least, had made an 
impression upon that lady, which it 
would require the ceremony of matri- 
mony to efface. These were the 
rumours of Grosvenor-square; but in 
Bishopgate-street the watchful eyes of 
city matrons assigned the hand of the 
same desirable gentleman to the ugly 
daughter of Mr. Grasper, at whose 
house Mr. Harrington had not only 
managed to be introduced, but had 
become very intimate. Fortunately 
for the separate existence of these con- 
flicting prognostications of matrimonial 
arrangements, the rumours of Gros- 
venor-square and of Bishopgate-street 
were as little likely to clash with one 
another, as the airs of Patagonia with 
those of Pall Mall, so the two flirta- 
tions went steadily on, pari passu, but 
longo intervallo. The fact was, that 
Philip’s cunning was almost too much 
for himself; and between his desire to 
secure Mr. Grasper’s parliamentary in- 
terest on the one hand, and to obtain 
the Sellwood connexion, with such a 
brilliant prize as Lady Sophia, on the 
other, he scarcely knew what to do. 
Lady Sophia had beauty, but no for- 
tune—Miss Grasper had an immense 
fortune, but no beauty. The Sellwood 
connexion was an accession of per- 
sonal rank, but it brought with it ‘no 
substantial power. The Grasper alli- 
ance was, in point of rank, rather a 
degradation, but it brought with it a 
probable seat for Shuttledrive, and a 
certain accesion of considerable monies. 
Philip was cool enough to weigh all 
these matters carefully, one against the 
other, but they were so nicely balanced, 
that I know not how long the prudent 
young man might have remained: in 
suspense, had not circumstances oc- 
curred ‘to a a decision, 
Delays had taken place in the remit- 
tance of Colonel Gathergold’s large 
Indian property; excuses were made; 
setting forth the difficulty of winding 
up certain long arrears, and getting in 
money, so that notwithstanding r 
Morton’s anxiety to settle his executor- 
ship account, he found it impossible to 
do so, and almost all the money re- 
mained still in his hands, and those of 
the Calcutta House. Meantime India 
houses began to fail, and the pressure 
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upon those connected with them in 

ngland was very great. Morton and 
Scraggs were sufferers, though not to 
any very considerable amount, by the 
failures; but the delay in remittances 
of very large sums, owing to the state 
of affairs in India, and the unusual 
demand upon the firm for money, by 
those whose caution led them to with- 
draw their capital from the mischances 
of India connexion, threw their house 
into a state of difficulty that it had 
never before experienced. Mr. Morton 
struggled for some time to prevent these 
circumstances from disturbing his ge- 
neral cheerfulness of manner, but he 
could not continue to do so. Hestaid 
late at his counting-house, and came 
home abstracted, agitated, and unable 
to eat or sleep. Bursts of impatience 
and ill-humour escaped him, such as 
himself, and all around him, had pre- 
viously deemed him incapable of. But, 
in the fair-weather of life, man knows 
not what he is, and “the worst effect 
of misery, is the moral evil which it 
produces.” Edward Harrington, though 
a less ready observer of behaviour than 
his cousin, saw that something was the 
matter ; and though, at first, unwilling 
to take any notice of it, was at last led, 
from the evident change in the happi- 
ness of the family, in which he took so 
much interest, to express his anxiety 
lest the cares of business were too 
much for Mr. Morton’s health. 

“Indeed they are, at present,” re- 

lied he, somewhat abruptly. Edward 
ooked at him with surprise. 

“My dear young friend,” saidj Mr. 
Morton, “you must pardon me my 
hasty manner ; your remark, I am sure, 
was made in kindness ; but all the sug- 
gestions [I hear on the same subject 
are not so kindly meant. Perhaps, 
considering the interest which you and 
your cousin have in the solvency of 
our house—aye, you may look sur- 
prised, but I will not mince matters, 
and I know—s'death that it should 
come to this!—I know that our sol- 
yency has been talked about. Con- 
sidering what you have at stake, it 
is right I should tell you that we have 
suffered unwonted pressure, and great 
disappointments, which have tortured 
me with anxiety and suspense.” 

“I am sincerely sorry to hear it,” 
said Edward, “and I trust you will 
believe me, my dear sir, that it is no 
merely selfish cause which makes me 


say 80; but I hope there is nothing 
very serious.” 

“ Yes, there is; not that we have 
lost anything serious, but, as it ever 
happens, disappointments are aggra- 
vated by demands that are made in 
consequence of these disappointments. 
Confidence and credit are the breath 
and life of commerce ; and no house 
can stand against general distrust ; but 
there is plenty of property to meet 
all demands, if they are not madl 
hurried in, all at once, and out of their 
regular course. I have told you this 
frankly ; now go and tell your cousin 
how our affairs stand, and decide be- 
tween you, as it is fit you should, 
whether you will press for your money 
in our hands or not. 

The intelligence of the risk in which 
his fortune was placed, took Philip 
Harrington very much by surprise ; 
for, occupied as he had been with in- 
trigues, political and matrimonial, he 
had heard nothing to alarm him re- 
specting East India affairs. He had, 
however, no difficulty in agreeing with 
Edward, that it was for their interest 
not to add to the pressure upon Morton 
and Scraggs, but to support the firm 
rather, as far as they could. He sug- 
gested that if the existence of assets 
could be shown, his friend, Mr. Grasper, 
was a likely man to make any advance 
that might be wanting, on a suitable 
premium being offered. “You had 
better go to Mr. Morton,” he said to 
Edward, “and suggest this. Mr.Grasper 
is out of town, but I can go to him, or 
communicate by letter. I will, myself, 
go into the city, and learn what is said 
of the house there, from some persons 
with whom I have become acquainted.” 

That morning there had been fresh 
arrivals from Calcutta, which made 
matters worse. Another failure had 
taken place, and new difficulties, in the 
way of remittances, were announced. 
Edward was admitted to Mr. Morton, 
and found him pacing about, more 
agitated than he had ever seen him 
before. “ Well, Sir, what do you say?” 
exclaimed the merchant ;“ruinis coming 
thick and fast ; will you help it on or 
not? which will you do?” 

“Trust you,” replied Edward, “and 
assist, you if I can.” 

“T shall not thank you now for this,” 
said Mr. Morton; “atime may come. 
Does your cousin consent ?” 

“ Yes; and he suggests that if secu- 
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rity can be given, and a premium paid, 
an advance might be had from Mr. 
Grasper.” 

“Hah! this is the worst of all— 
assistance from him/ I would rather 
die than ask it. Of all the men with 
whom I have ever been in habits of 
familiar intercourse, there is none that 
I have learned to hate and despise but 
him. There was one memorable occa- 
sion on which he intruded his dirty 
views about money and goods, when 
decency of feeling should have confined 
his attention to matters of a very dif- 
ferent nature. From that time I knew 
him but to loathe him; and were we 
two alone in the world, with mortal 
bodies as endurable as the pyramids, 
still would I continue utterly to detest, 
and determinedly to avoid him. You 
will think this is irreligious and shock- 
ing. I say no. If it were in my power 
to injure the man; if I could with a 
word make his body as shrivelled and 
despicable as his soul, I would not do 
it; if I could do him a service—that 
is, give him more money than he has— 
for he could understand no other ser- 
vice—perhaps I would not refuse to do 
it. But there’s an end—our natures are 
opposite, and I cannot ask him to save 
me, though destruction were the alter- 
native.” 

“ Suffer me to entreat you, Sir, not 
to be thus agitated,” said Edward ; “I 
will not speak of this again; nor would 
I have done so now had I known of 
the antipathy you express.” 

“Well, you are right,” said Mr. 
Morton ; “ but a merchant finds it hard 
to bear with patience such times as 
these. A day or two will decide our 
fate. I cannot bear to go home while 
in this suspense, and J will ask of you 
the favour to go and pay my family a 
visit, and say I shall be detained in 
town tonight. For their sakes, and, I 
will add, for yours, I will keep steadily 
at the helm here ; and if it be possible, 
steer through this tempest.” 

Edward mounted his horse and gal- 
loped off. On his way he met Sir 
Ephraim Million with his little daugh- 
ter, and Colonel Gathergold’s daughter, 

driving in their pony phaeton, and was 
immediately hailed by the three voices. 
Sir Ephraim offered him luncheon ; one 
of ‘the little girls a bouquet from her 
own garden, and the other a song to 
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be sung by her own self, if he would 
ride home with them. 

Edward declined, pleading business 
and haste in excuse. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” said Sir 
Ephraim ; “you seem all awry this 
morning. Has Morton’s fair daughter 
been looking cross at you, eh? Never 
mind, man, she'll smile again to- 
morrow.” 

Edward said he had more serious 
matters to think of; but the blush that 
suffused his face showed that the 
knight's raillery was, if out of time, 
not out of place. 

“ Serious matters! what serious mat- 
ters can you have to trouble you ?” 

Edward thought it might not be 
amiss to tell Sir Ephraim, as a rich 
man and acquainted with India affairs, 
the commercial news of the city ; and 
he therefore mentioned the general 
panic concerning East India houses 
which prevailed. 

“And what of Morton’s house ?” 
said Sir Ephraim. 

“It is severely pressed, rich, as I 
believe you know it to be, in property.” 

“Ah! indeed I am sorry for it,” 
returned Sir Ephraim ; “ but I may be 
of use, and I would gladly be so to 
Mr. Morton: tell him I will drive into 
the city and call upon him in the 
morning.” 

Edward warmly thanked him, and 
rode on to Mr. Morton’s house. 

In the mean time, Philip Harrington 
had learned in the city what led him 
to believe that the house of Morton 
and Scraggs must inevitably fail. He 
deliberated for half an hour, and then 
took his resolution. A_post-chaise 
was ordered, and as fast as the horses 
could carry him he proceeded to the 
house of Mr. Grasper, twenty miles 
off in Essex. He found him and his 
daughter at home—the latter, he 
thought, never looked uglier in her 
life ; but he resolved to go through 
with his enterprise, which was, to se- 
cure his marriage to her fortune before 
her father should hear of the danger 
which threatened his. 

He lost very little time in addressing 
them both in a neat speech, in which 
he set forth the agitated state of his 
mind and heart for some time back ; 
and that, at last, having seen the evil 
of remaining in a state of suspense, he 
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had made up his mind to dash down at 
once, and learn his fate, by distinctly 
proposing for the hand of Miss Grasper. 

n the course of this address, he con- 
trived dexterously to let fall something 
about a late visit to Lord Sellwood’s, 
accompanied with certain apparently 
unguarded but emphatic reflections 
about aristocratic airs and caprice. By 
this means he succeeded in conveying 
the impression to both father and 
daughter that he really had met with 
some slight from the Lady Sophia, and 
had come down in a huff to revenge 
himself, by proposing for her city rival. 
They were aware of the temporary 
nature of such whitls of resentment, 
and determined to take the advantage 
while it offered. Mr. Harrington was, 
therefore, accepted, and Mr. Grasper 
made no objection to the immediate 
drawing out of a memorandum of agree- 
ment as to settlements. Philip was 
very liberal. He offered to settle one 
half of what was to be paid to him by 
the executor of the will of his late 
uncle, Colonel Guthergold, and the 
sum agreed to by Mr. Grasper, was 
proportionably large. Having had the 
agreement signed and in his pocket, 
on the plea that some engagements in 
London demanded his immediate return 
for a day or two, he ventured to state 
what the pressing nature of his prin- 
cipal engagement was, and told his 
expectant father-in-law, very coolly, the 
news of the city, relative to Morton 
and Scraggs, and the necessity for his 
presence to look after a business in 
which he was so importantly concerned. 

Grasper muttered curses within his 
teeth, as he listened to him ; and when 
he had done, broke forth aloud— 
“ Tricked, by Heaven! and by a 
youngster! Well, Sir,” he continued, 
“you have brought me into a pretty 
position. I must go up to town to 
support. this house, in order to save 
your fortune—to support the credit 
of a man that I would give a thousand 
pe to be able to call a bankrupt. 

would have had the Gazette, in 
which his name appeared, framed and 
glazed, and hung up as a trophy in my 
office, that I might look at it every 
day, and assure myself over and over 
again that Morton was a bankrupt ; 
and now I must support him! But 
you did the trick well, and, in your 
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place, I would have done the same 
myself.” 

Mr. Grasper did as he proposed. 
Mr. Morton refused to have anything 
to do with him personally ; but through 
Philip Harrington, an advance was 
offered of fifty thousand pounds. This 
would not have been sufficient, but 
Sir Ephraim Million, upon ascertaining 
the true condition of the property of 
the house, of his own accord, and 
through regard for the character and 
generous spirit of Mr, Morton, and of 
Edward Harrington, exhibited in their 
treatment of Colonel Gathergold’s 
daughter, advanced another fifty thou- 
sand, which was amply sufficient, and 
the house was saved. Philip Harrington 
is married to the ugliest and least agree- 
able wife that can well be imagined, 
and is pretty sure of being returned to 
parliament, for Shuttledrive, at the next 
election. He is a mean unhappy per- 
son, but he will be very rich, and when 
in parliament will certainly show his 
liberality by voting for rien measure 
that favors the unrestricted employ- 
ment of capital, for the benefit of its 
owner, without reference to the benefit 
of the country where it has been accu- 
mulated, or the employment of the 
people out of whose former toil it has 
been wrung. 

Edward Harrington has bought an 
estate, and is employing himself in 
seeing how he may most beneficially 
employ others upon it. Heisa happy 
man, and will, no doubt, be muc 
happier after he marries Miss Morton 
next November. 

Lord Sellwood oscillates between 
Brookes’s and Crockford’s, as usual, 
but he declares he is not satisfied with 
the way the Whigs have managed 
affairs, and he did not give his proxies 
to the minister for the last session, 
His daughter, the Lady Sophia, shines 
in the company of men, as usual; but, 
in the retirement of her chamber, she 
frequently indulges in reflection upon 
the strangeness of the fact, that while 
her female acquaintances, who have 
nothing to recommend them but gen- 
tleness of manners, and some few ac- 
complishments, get well and happily 
married, she, with a superiority of in- 
formation, acuteness, and wit, which no 
one disputes, remains single, and un- 
asked to be otherwise. 
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EARL GREY. 


«¢ What cared he for the freedom of the crowd, 
He raised the humble but to bend the proud ?”»—Byron. 


In the sketch which I am about to at- 
tempt of this eminent personage, I pro- 
pose to myself nothing more than to 
make those who shall take the trouble 
of reading it, more familiarly acquainted 
with the Ex-Premier than they are 
likely to be from merely newspaper 
knowledge of him as a public man. 
A complete examination of the career 
of Earl Grey, or even an historical and 
political sketch of his life, would in- 
volve a consideration, or at least a re- 
trospect of the political transactions of 
Great Britain for the last fifty years. 
Upon any thing so elaborate | do not 
mean to enter :—not that the “life and 
times” of the noble lord are less worthy 
of being written and read, than the life 
andtimes of other orators and statesmen, 
which have been composed with care, 
and studied with profit, but simply be- 
cause [ have something else to do, more 
within my grasp at the present moment, 
and more fitted for the entertaining, as 
well as instructive pages of the Dublin 
University Magazine. 

Earl Grey is, I believe, the last sur- 
vivor of those, whose fame as political 
orators formed one of the obscure won- 
ders of our boyhood—the last of that 
distinguished band who made _ the 
British senate conspicuous throughout 
the world for thirty years, between 1785 
and 1815, and to whom it would seem 
there are to be no successors in this 
age of “reform,” and “universal know- 
ledge.” Earl Grey was a partner in 
the political strife, in which Burke, 
and Pitt, and Fox, Wyndham, Sheridan, 
and Grattan, Percival, Romilly, and 
Erskine, Plunkett, Whitbread, and 
Ponsonby, Canning, and Castlereagh, 
and Wilberforce, and Tierney, bore a 
part, and now these are all gone but 
one, and in that one, the fires of elo- 
quence are burned out, and nothing 
but bitter ashes remain. It may be 
that an age of eloquence is not on that 
account an age of wisdom, far less of 
happiness; but still it is impossible for 
any man unburdened by the vulgarizing 
spirit of utilitarianism, to contemplate 


a House of Commons with such men 
in it as those I have enumerated, and 
to contrast with it the present herd of 
legislators, without being moved to re- 
gret—peradventure (as Lord Brougham 
would say) to indignation. But this isa 
digression— Lord Grey is, I believe first 
heard of in House of Commons debates, 
in the year 1787—he was then Mr. Grey, 
and three and twenty, fluent, fiery, and 
wrong. Mr. Pitt was then the minister, 
and finding it necessary to dismiss one 
of two postmasters, who had quarrelled, 
and could no longer row in the same 
boat, he sent adrift Lord Tankerville, 
who was connected with the Greys in 
some way or another, that those who 
study that interesting work called “the 
Peerage” may tell—I cannot. Mr. 
Grey attacked the minister in such a 
way as to call forth a rebuke in Pitt’s 
peculiar manner of dignified severity. 
He said the language which had been 
used could only be attributed to the 
honourable member’s youth, and the 
short time he had had a seat in the 
House. Upon this Fox got up, and 
congratulated the House upon possess- 
ing such a Nestor as the Right Hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to check 
the intemperate sallies of youth. Pitt, 
though nearly four years Prime Minis- 
ter, was himself scarcely seven and 
twenty at the time, so the joke must 
have Sais exquisite when accompanied 
with the rich mellow humour of Fox’s 
jocular manner. The talents of Mr. 
Grey must have immediately become 
conspicuous, even in the House of 
Commons of that day, for in the early 
part of the following year (1788) we 
find him one of the impeachers of 
Warren Hastings, and winding up the 
“Benares charge,” which had been 
opened by no less a personage than 
Fox himself. 

From thenceforward, and throughout 
the dreadful times which followed, con- 
vulsing the whole civilized world with 
the throes of democratic fury, we find 
Mr. Grey foremost atnong the mad po- 
litical speculators of the time. A man 
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of sensibility (for without it no one can 
be an accomplished rhetorician as Mr. 
Grey, then Citizen Grey, certainly 
was), he was destitute of real feeling, 
and appears to have deemed even the 
most horrible acts of the French revo- 
lution as the sublime accomplishments 
of freedom and justice. As Burke 
said of Fox, the French revolution 
seemed to have so much shaken him 
as to have shaken his heart into the 
wrong place. We trace him thence- 
forward, the continual champion of 
France, and even after she had thrown 
aside the mockery of liberty with 
which her career of blood and blas- 
phemy began, and had voluntarily 
adopted a military tyranny conform- 
able with the vain-glorious unmanly 
spirit of the nation, still was Mr. Grey 
un-English enough to oppose himself 
to the France-detesting feeling which 
then animated Britain, and his political 
efforts were divided between urging 
peace with the French, and parliamen- 
tary reform upon the English people. 
It would be difficult to say in which of 
these projects he was more unsuc- 
cessful. The nation hated France ; 
and laughed at parliamentary reform 
as extravagant nonsense. Tempora 
mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis. In 
the year 1800, when the union with 
Ireland was debated in the British 
House of Commous he was among the 
most strenuous of its opponents—how 
little did he think to live to see the 
day when he should compose speeches 
for his sovereign, in which all his 
knowledge of language would be tasked, 
for expressions strong enough in which 
to declare his unalterable determina- 
tion that that union should be main- 
tained with all the power and means 
of the monarchy ! 

Upon the death of Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Grey, at that time become Lord 
Howick, joined the administration 
formed by Lord Grenville, as First Lord 
of the Admiralty. In this situation 
he remained from February to Sep- 
tember, when Mr. Fox died, and Lord 
Howick succeeded him as Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. This ministry 
yielded to the indignation of the sove- 
reign, and the contempt of the public 
in the following March, and from that 
time, until the famous “ Reform” era 
of November, 1830, Earl Grey was in 
opposition. Overtures were indeed 


made to him in conjunction with Lord 
Grenville, in the year 1809, upon the 
break up of the Duke of Portland’s admi- 
nistration, and twice in the year 1812, 
first upon the expiration of the regency 
restrictions, and afterwards upon the 
death of Mr. Percival, but on all these 
occasions Lord Grenville and Lord 
Grey declined accepting office upon 
terms which would compromise the 
political principles they had professed. 
It must not, however, be supposed that 
Earl Grey (he came to the title by the 
death of his father in 1807) still re- 
tained the wild democratic views of 
the days of “citizenship,” and the 
French Revolution. He had attained 
a distinguished position as a leader in 
a party, which however opposed to the 
policy of Tories, was still desirous of 
maintaining, upon what were called 
more /iberal principles, the monarchy 
and aristocracy of the country. He 
had held high office under the King, 
and his ambition was no longer that of 
being the most ardent democrat among 
democrats, but of leading upon Whig 
principles the policy of the King’s 
government. No longer an advocate 
for the direct overthrow of our insti- 
tutions, in which he felt he had a 
strong personal interest, he desired to 
distinguish himself as one who would 
improve and modernize it while he 
preserved the old fabric. He had 
subsided from the red heat of a French 
democrat, to the tepid medium of a 
Whig aristocrat. ‘Time flowed on— 
the close of the war, so triumphant for 
England, and so humiliating for France, 
utterly destroyed the credit of all Whig 
prophecies, and Lord Grey grew old, 
the respectable leader of a feeble op- 
position in the House of Lords; gra- 
dually, it would seem, becoming’ more 
and more hopeless of any triumph of 
Whig principles in the polities - of 
England, and submitting, with a sort 
of pensive contentment, to a state of 
things which experience told him 
“ worked well” for the country, though 
so much opposed to the dreams of his 
youth, and so different from that which 
since his maturer years he had main- 
tained to be best. 

I never saw Lord Grey ’till he was 
in his sixty-third year—he is now 
seventy, and the seven years have 
obviously done their work upon him. 
Had he been a man of deep thought, 
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the last three, would have killed him. 
Lord Grey without having noble fea- 
tures, looks like a noble man. He is 
tall and thin, with a slight stoop in his 
shoulders. His face is somewhat flat, 
and his nose not prominent, but a very 
expansive brow, and a pale cast of 
thought, with something like an ex- 
pression of pain or sorrowfulness, 
which seems to be the habitual cast of 
his countenance, gives him much the 
air of a man of intellect. There is, 
however, occasionally about his eyes, 
that which gives an expression of 
humour, and this occasional expression, 
he has in common with every man of 
acknowledged ability, whom it has 
been my fortune to see. I should, 
perhaps, except Carl Maria Von 
Weber, the great musical composer, 
whose expression was undeviatingly of 
the profoundest melancholy, but when 
I saw him the hand of death was well 
nigh upon him: perhaps in happier 
days the light of mirthfulness was not 
a stranger to his eyes. There is a 
particular expression about Lord Grey’s 
mouth, which should be more akin to 
humour than to dignity, and seems to 
result from some irregularity or projec- 
tion of the teeth : this with his occasional 
sternness, and his grand Roman air, 
which he is so ready to assume, led to 
the epithet of Curius Dentatus, bestowed 
upon him by the most eminent literary 
humorist of our days. The more pro- 
minent characteristics of Lord Grey 
as a speaker, are dignity and distinct- 
ness—perhaps I should rather say, 
were, for in the latter quality he has 
fallen off. He is in oratory, as in ap- 
pearance and manners, rather of the 
old school. When he addresses the 
House in a set speech, one wishes that 
he had on the ¢oga, in order that our 
Ciceronian associations might be com- 
plete. He has not the rugged and 
subduing energy of Brougham, nor the 
managed passion and captivating bril- 
liancy which Canning possessed, but 
in precision, in completeness, and a 
certain stern gracefulness which com- 
mands, if it does not win attention, he 
is superior to both. He seems made 
for asserting the dignity of his “ order,” 
and yet it is plain that his attachment 
to that order, is a sentiment, and not a 
principle. It is indeed but too pal- 
pable that throughout Lord Grey's 
career, his judgment has been made 
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subordinate to feeling and to vain ima- 
gination. When very young, he had 
a passion for popular liberty, and his 
judgment, instead of being employed in 
sifting and examining the real po fy or 
probable practical result of the working 
out of this popular sentiment, was de- 
voted to the practical means of extend- 
ing that sentiment, and thwarting and 
annoying those who refused to acknow- 
ledge its all-sufficing excellence. In 
middle life a sense of dignity, of 
station and personal ability, with a 
correllative sentiment of condescension 
to the common people, which he, like 
other Whigs, called political liberality, 
appear to have been the motives ac- 
cording to which his judgment worked 
and performed its subordinate task with 
no small skill. But commanding judg- 
ment, Lord Grey has not. A sentiment 
in favor of reform, he certainly had, 
and upon that “ principle,” as he called 
it, he undertook the administration, but 
his judgment was not devoted to the 
framing of the measure which was 
destined to change essentially the go- 
verning spirit of the country—others 
proposed to him what should be done, 
and because it accorded with the senti- 
ment that possessed his imagination, 
he adopted what was proposed. Had 
he been compelled (for nothing but 
compulsion would have driven him to 
such matter-of-fact work) to frame a 
a Reform Bill, and thus to bring his 
sentiment to the test of judgment, and 
consideration of practical effects, I am 
morally certain, from observation of 
his character, that he would have sub- 
mitted a plan of reform, much more 
honest, and much less revolutionary 
than that which such bilious apes as 
Lord Durham and Lord John Russell 
impudently framed. 

From the beginning to the end of 
Lord Grey’s career (for I suppose it 
may now be said to have politically 
ended) he has been led by some vague 
sounding political sentiment what has 
caught hold of his imagination. While 
the French revolution was raging in 
its worst fury, he appealed to the 
House of Commons in favor of “the 
rights of man.” He guarded himself 
specially from being considered a dis- 
: ¥ . 
ciple of Tom Paine, (for what reason, 
except that his pride revolted from 
being the follower of a stay-maker, 
though an abler and wickeder man than 
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himself, it is hard to ay) but still he 
would maintain that “the rights of 
man should be the foundation of every 
government, and that those who stood 
out against those rights were the ene- 
mies of the people.” Now, this is obvi- 
ously nothing better than sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal. The 
“rights of man” for which the orator 
leaded, and would perhaps have died, 
ad no reference to any practical line 
of policy by which a nation could be 
governed—but there was something 
grand in the expression, and the 
unanimous cry of maddened millions, 
though it be nonsense, is still not 
without a certain captivating sub- 
limity. Forty years passed away, and 
we find the same orator pleading before 
the House of Lords in favour of a 
political sentiment equally vague, and 
if possible, in the mouth of a practical 
politician, more foolish—the leading 
star of his politics is now “ the spirit of 
the age.” It is the perfection of politi- 
cal wisdom—it seems to yield to the 
“spirit of the age.” And why ?—what 
is the meaning of this? what distinct 
political act or series of acts does this 
declaration point to? No one can 
tell, but it is a fine sentiment—it is 
said to have been uttered by Buona- 
parte, when meditating in his island 
prison, upon the causes of his fall 
from the mightiest empire that a mo- 
dern ever swayed—an empire achieved 
by the force of his own genius and 
good fortune. At last his genius was 
baffled, and his good fortune deserted 
him, and after the melo-dramatic 
manner of his speech (he acted very 
differently), he settles the reason of 
his downfall in an epigram—he had 
not consulted the “spirit of the age!” 
Lord Grey is just the man to have his 
fancy struck by such a sweeping ab- 
stract method of accounting for what is 
easily traceable to a series of practical 
blunders—he is impressed with the 
grandeur of a mighty monarch hurled 
from his seat of power, and philoso- 
phising upon the rock of punishment 
and despair. He hears him declare 
that not to bave consulted the spirit of 
the age—not to have yielded to the 
opular will, was the fatal error that 
ed to his overthrow, and Lord Grey’s 
imagination, smitten with the senti- 
ment, receives it as though it were the 
declaration of unerring wisdom. Yet 
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if he would but consult his experience 
it would at once confirm him that Na- 
poleon achieved his greatness, by lead- 
ing and not by following the spirit of 
the age, and that it was only because 
he ceased to be prudent and vigilant— 
because he ceased to govern the spirit 
of his age and nation, with that resist- 
less energy and sleepless caution which 
led to his elevation, that he fell from it 
to such punishment as may Heaven, in 
its justice, visit upon all blood-stained 
tearless tyrants ! 

Thus has Lord Grey, from first to 
last, been deficient in sound judgment, 
and devoted to some fascinating abstrac- 
tion, but his peculiarity in this respect 
is this—that, whereas, fanciful persons 
generally make their imagination sub- 
servient to their judgment, when they 
have any, he makes his judgment sub- 
servient to his imagination, or his feel- 
ings, and will frequently deliver ora- 
tions, logical and piercing, and quite 
unimaginative in their character, which 
have neither their origin, nor their 
object founded in anything that sound 
judgment would not dismiss as non- 
sensical, 

But to return to the glance at Lord 
Grey’s political career, which I aban- 
doned a little while ago, in order to 
make such of my readers as were not 
so before, personally acquainted with 
his lordship. I trust they will now 
keep him in their mind’s eye as a 
thoughtful, pensive, aristocratic-look- 
ing old gentleman, but with the 
capability of being severe, or con- 
descendingly kind, as the occasion 
demands. 

I said that Lord Grey grew old, the 
leader of a feeble opposition; but a 
change took place in 1827, when Mr, 
Canning succeeded Lord Liverpool as - 
prime minister, and which, as it led to 
one of the most remarkable oratorical 
displays of Lord Grey’s whole life, it 
will be proper to notice. From the 
time that Lord Grenville ceased to be 
able to take any part in politics, Lord 
Grey had every reason to consider 
himself as the head of the Whig party 
—the man whom the Whigs, as a party, 
were to fallow as their chief. e 
may judge then, of the extent to 
which the pride of such a man, was 
offended, when he found his party 
deserting him, to enlist under the ban- 
ners of another chief, who had all his 
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life been associated with the Tories. 
Yet this the Whigs did, when the 
crossed to the government side of bot 
houses of Parliament, to support Mr. 
Canning’s “ no reform” administration ; 
and aetually took office under him, as 
many as could get it. Earl Grey was 
left alone—a chief deserted by his 
followers, who left him, too, to enlist 
under the banners of one who was 
his rival in oratory, and his oppo- 
nent in politics. e could not long 
“keep his proud soul under ;” the ad- 
ministration was settled in April, and 
on the llth of May, 1827, at the 
close of a debate about the corn laws, 
he poured forth his bitter philippic, 
and his piercing complaint. It would 
take pages to do justice to that brief, 
yet memorable harangue, in which he 
rent to shreds and tatters the political 
reputation of Canning, and pointed at 
him with bitter scorn. The polished 
sarcasm involved in his compliments 
to his noble and honorable friends who, 
“doubtless on grounds the most satis- 
factory to their own consciences,” had 
joined the new minister, was the most 
terrible politeness that ever was listened 
to. This speech arising, as it did, 
from anger, and indignation, and 
hatred, had no passion in it. It was a 
consummate piece of art, and ended 
with an appeal to the feelings of his 
auditory at once so vigorous, and so 
touching, as to completely subdue the 
house to the power of the orator. 
The following is the very remarkable 
peroration to which I allude—remark- 
able when it was uttered, from the 
freedom and fervency of its personal 
statements, but much more remarkable 
now, when we compare these state- 
ments with the events which have 
since taken place :— 


« The sentiments I now utter are my 
own ; I speak only for myself; for I 
regret to say that 1 am now almost with- 
out political connexions of any hind. I 
own that I feel some distrust of my own 
judgment in finding myself opposed to 
some of my noble and honourable friends 
with whom I have hitherto concurred 
during the whole of my life; but if it be 
a consolation to me, to know that there 
are some whom I highly value, who still 
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continue to think as I do, it does not 
diminish my regret at being compelled to 
dissent from so many with whom I for- 
merly acted, and whom I still continue so 
highly to respect ; Inow feel myself almost 
a solitary individual. Nothing can be fur- 
ther from my intention than a union 
with the party in opposition* to govern- 
ment, for, from that party I differ on 
most questions, as widely as the poles 
are asunder. Neither can I join those 
who support the administration,t in the 
construction of which, as an administra- 
tion, 1 have no confidence. The only 
course left to me is to adhere to those 
principles which I have professed through- 
out life, and when I find that the mea- 
sures of government accord with those 
principles, they shall have my support. 
When they introduce measures repugnant, 
in my opinion, to those principles, I will 
oppose them; but I deprecate the idea 
of joining the standard of a party, as a 
party, opposed to government. Those 
who have done me the honor to attach 
any importance to my opinions are aware, 
that, for some years, I have been with- 
drawing myself more and more from a 
direct interference in the politics of the 
country. As long, however, as I do 
remain, I am anxious to keep in that 
situation in which I can do what I consi- 
der the most good. To take a more 
active part in public business is quite out 
of my intention—non eadem est aetas 
non mens, With the noble Marquis( Lans- 
downe) I concur in most questions, and 
to him I will, on every occasion, give my 
support where I conscientiously can, but 
at the same time, I must declare that 
I will never shrink from opposing any, 
and every measure which I cannot con- 
scientiously approve. J shall not, how- 
ever, again embark upon the troubled sea 
of politics, upon which, all my life, until 
now, I have navigated—God knows with 
how little success ; vut, at the same time, 
with the consolation of knowing that I 
have done so with an honest and approv- 
ing conscience,” 


No one attempted to answer this 
speech ; the house instantly dispersed, 
and the impression of it was carried 
away, unmingled, unbroken. But it 
broke Canning’s heart—at least so I 
have heard from these who knew him, 
In the three months which he lived 





* He means the Tories who seceded from the administration when Mr. Canning 


was made Prime Minister. 


¢ The Whigs and Canning party. 
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after that speech was spoken, he never 
forgot it, nor forgave those who might 
have risen in his defence, but who did 
not. Against Lord Goderich, now 
Earl of Ripon, his complaint was the 
bitterest ; for, said Canning, 


“ Thave made him what he is, yet he 
never answered a word to this attack 
which was made upon me!” 


Lord Grey’s “pride was up” at the 
time, and his popular associates having 
left him “almost a solitary individual,” 
even his extreme deference for the popu- 
lar will, which, after all, was never a 
conviction of his judgment, nor a habit 
of his life, seemed marvellously to ooze 
away ; and in a month after the above 
speech was delivered, we find him 
giving utterance to as energetic Tory- 
ism as ever was spoken in the House 
of Lords. On the 13th June, 1827, 
when again speaking on the subject of 
the corn laws, and combating the sug- 
gestions of those who urged the con- 
sequences of popular displeasure, if 
that against which he contended were 
not done, Lord Grey said, with that 
peculiar air of patrician significance, 
which no one possesses so much as 
himself— 


“I stand here one of a body who will 
always be ready firmly and honestly to 
resist such efforts—which always considers 
maturely and feelingly the interests of 
the people, even when it must oppose the 
people themselves, and which will never 
consent, under the influence of fear, to 
give way to clamour.” 


In the same speech was the haughty 
earl’s famous declaration in favour of 
his order— 


“ Tf,” said he—* if there should come 
a contest between this house and a great 
portion of the people, my post is taken, 
and with that order to which I belong, I 
will stand or fall !” 


Alas! how little solid foundation 
there was for any of the declarations I 
have quoted, we have all seen. He 
who was “withdrawing himself more 
and more from politics,” has since been 
prime minister for more than three 
years and a half; and the political 
path in which he marched is strewed 
with the ruins of our monarchical in- 
stitutions. He who said that he would 
try, by certain fixed principles, every 
measure proposed, and yote accordingly 
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for or against such measures, has since 
avowed, that, not his own principles, 
but “the spirit of the age,” is the 
standard by which he determines upon 
(I will not say, judges of,) political 
measures. Finally, he who so proudly 
declared, that were a great contest to 
come between a great portion of the 
eople and the order to which he be- 
ongs, he would stand or fall with that 
order, has broken his word. That 
contest did come ; the order to which 
he belongs—the House of Lords—de- 
clared against him and his measures, 
and he was the man to avail himself of 
the very clamour which, in a paroxysm 
of pique and affectation, he so loftily 
deprecated. He was momentarily 
driven from power by the House of 
Lords, (1 speak of May, 1832,) and he 
was borne back to power upon the 
shoulders of the mob, who made “ the 
order” to which he belongs, “under 
the influence of fear, give way to cla- 
mour.” Such is the agreement of Lord 
Grey’s acts with his speeches—such 
the consistency of a man whose guide 
is not a fixed and well-defined princi- 
ple of duty, but the personal feeling of 
the day and hour. 
I need not go over the events of the 
“ Reform” era, for they are fresh in the 
mind of every one; and for the same 
reason it is needless to trace the de- 
cline of Earl Grey’s popularity since 
the reform bill was passed. Let us 
hasten to the close. On the tenth of 
July, 1834, he came down to the house 
to say that he was no longer a minister. 
He wished to stop short in the middle of 
the steep down which he had driven the 
chariot of the government, but he found 
he could not; and then, deceived and 
thwarted, as he certainly was by his 
colleagues, and disgusted, as he well 
might be, he threw up the reins. He 
said, “I no longer address you as a 
minister of the crown,” and then tears 
choked his utterance. He sat down 
aud wept. I am not one of those who 
think no man can shed tears without 
betraying culpable weakness, though I 
think that if it be possible they should 
not be shed in public; and | aad 
have readily pardoned, perhaps ap- 
proved, this emotion of Earl Grey, 
were it not for the artful, unfair speech 
which he afterwards made, and which 
drew forth.so sharp a reply from the 
Duke of Wellington. The noble duke 
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has been much blamed for the indig- 
nant severity of that reply, under the 
— circumstances of Lord Grey’s 
eave-taking ; and’ I own that I think 
he would have done better and more 
gracefully, had he merely protested 
against the eulogy Lord Grey thought 
oo to pronounce upon the acts of 
is own administration, and concluded 
with some courteous expressions re- 
garding the noble earl personally. But 
I can well understand how the warmth 
of the Duke may have been roused, 
without attributing to him that gross 
want of feeling, and even of decorum, 
with which he has been charged. He 
waxed wroth (as well he might) at 
the scarce-credible mixture of sneak- 
ingness and arrogance, and at the total 
want of candour towards opponents, as 
as well as of personal manliness, which 
the whimpering Destroyer manifested in 
making audacious and mendacious boast 
of the work of his own hands, at the very 
moment he was running away from it. 
In very truth, the pity which we feel 
for that old man, is not a reasonable 
pity, but it is extorted by the palpable 
treachery, towards him, of his colleagues 
and the underlings of his administration. 
We are now at the close of Lord 
Grey’s political career; and if ever 
politician lived and died, on whose 
tomb it may be truly recorded that he 
pursued one undeviating career of prac- 
tical disloyalty and error; and sub- 
scribed his absolute maximum to the 
ruin of his country, from his entrance 
into public life to its close, that man is 
Lord Grey—I mean among men who 
are deserving to be called statesmen, 
which undoubtedly Lord Grey is. This 
distinction will provide against the men- 
tion of other names high in the present 
administration, to whom it would be 
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ridiculous to apply that title! The 
unhappy Earl Grey has done the deed 
of destruction, but, personally, Ae has the 
mind of a statesman, and the carriage 
ofanobleman. I have now done with 
himasapublicman. Requiescatin pace! 

Asa private man, Lord Grey is re- 
spectable and amiable. His constitu- 
tional hauteur has no harshness in it, 
but rather develops itself in the con- 
descension, and graceful courtesy of 
his manners. In his family he appears 
to be much beloved, and the cares 
of public life have not been by him 
suffered to interfere with that familiar 
and kindly intercourse with his relatives, 
and with society, which is not less 
a social duty, than a pleasure. Lord 
Grey’s habitual temperament is not 
that of cheerfulness; but still he is 
often to be met at evening parties, and 
often riding about the parks, (generally 
with his daughters,) with a far more 
happy and undisturbed air, than others, 
where thought is more profound, and 
sensibility less acute. The first time I 
ever saw Lord Grey, (out of the House 
of Lords,) was when he took the chair 
at the distribution of annual prizes by 
the London University, in the year 
1828 or 9, I cannot now recollect 
which ; but I well remember how much 
I was charmed by the easy dignity of 
his address, the correctness of his elo- 
cution, and the graceful cordiality with 
which he congratulated the youthful 
students, as he placed in their hands 
the rewards they had earned.* I have 
often seen him since, in situations with 
which his politics had nothing to do, 
and [I will say of him, that apart from 
politics, it would be difficult to find a 
more accomplished, graceful, agreea- 
ble, and amiable gentleman, than Earl 


* There were other prizes bestowed that day, besides these, to the youths who had 


made proficiency in elementary science. 


One who is now among the most rising of 


the junior members of the Irish Bar, and who will ever be distinguished where sound 
knowledge, commanding eloquence, and warm feeling are valued as they deserve to 
be, received from the hands of Earl Grey, on that occasion, the prize which had been 
awarded to him by the Professor of Law. Should the ardent student of that day 
happen, in a leisure moment from Brief cares, to cast his eye upon these lines, he 
will remember the friends, now far away, who rejoiced in his success then, and still 
rejoice when they hear of that professional success, of which his devoted industry 
then laid the honorable and just foundation. 
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Tue gridiron which graces the Re- 
gister of William Cobbett is unques- 
tionably a famous frying-pan. Worthy 
of equal celebrity is that also “ the 
loan of a loan” of which is Englished 
by “ Parlez vous Francais!” in the 
“ Gridiron” of Samuel Lover. Mr. 
Lover's is indeed a pan per se, or, so 
to speak, the ro Ma» of gridirons— 
a griddle, truly, of no common capacity, 
on which our literary Tauridor can 
grill a whole bull at a time, and that 
so handsomely, and with such an off- 
hand air, that you would suppose him 
engaged in work no heavier than fry- 
ing a rasher with his friend Judy of 
Roundwood, or tossing a pancake with 
the Misses Heatley in the same classic 
village, on a Shrove Tuesday morning. 

But while we admire the devilling 
of the bull, we are far from admitting 


that the = animal was butc hered 


either before or since he came into 
Mr. Lover’s hands: for a bull once 
butchered is to the end of time 
defunct, and all the art of Galvanism 
can produce no further resuscitation of 
his eareass than a paralytic stagger, 
like the gait of a new-dropped calf, 
accompanied by a partial palsy of the 
mane and tail, and a tremulous retro- 
version of the whites of the eyes, 
symptoms which so clearly distinguish 
the butchered bull in a state of semi- 
reanimation, that our reader will re- 
quire no farther instructions for detect- 
ing the presence of Galvanic agency in 
all cases of Tauriform pretension. But 
the genuine bull, the true tenant of the 
Gridiron, is not only an impersonation 
of Jove’s genius—for it is clear to us 
that the Irish bull is no other than that 
divine beast which once before, in pro- 
—— allegory, captivated ravished 


Jurope—but an emanation also, of 


his pseudo immortality, and can never 
die ; a fortiori, can never be the subject 
of post mortem experiment, and, there- 


fore, the charge of tampering with the 
dead carcass of the bull defunct of a 
former owner of the gridiron, which 
has been alleged against Mr. Lover 
by certain Bullealves, falls to the 
ground like Staggering Bob himself, 
when he first essays to advance his 
nose to the yielding teat of aged 
Drimindhu. 

Mr. Lover then, is neither Butcher, 
nor Resurrectionist, but we here, by our 
diploma, constitute him Laureate and 
Doctor of bulls ; a degree unappropri- 
ated since the death of Mr. Edge- 
worth, whose work on Irish bulls we 
intend shortly republishing, with notes 
and annotations, by his meritorious 
successor. 

Meantime, as a whet to take the 
wire edge off our appetite, lest, like 
the bride of Ballyporeen, we crack 
our eye-strings tugging at the tough 
jump and sirloin of the essay, here is 
a handsome octavo,* all green and 
gold outside, and all within a forest of 
shillelah, with the Irish bison ramping 
up and down, and roaring for a reader 
on whom to exercise their hoofs and 
horns.—Ah, youth of humorous sus- 
ceptibilities, beware how you venture 
into the park of the sticking cattle ; 
neither hay nor horn-board here, to 
save you from a violent death; but, 
gored through the midriff, you shall 
surely perish in cacchinatory convul- 
sions, or, stuck in the diaphragm, give 
up your melancholy ghost in a single 
singultus. Beware, in particular, we 
would beseech you, of this fierce 

uadruped the commoporE, so called 
from that aquatic excursion which has 
no less delighted than bewildered 
admiring Europe ; for not to the Dic- 
tean caves of Crete as once before, 
did he bear the astonished daughter of 
Agenor, but by the Three-Spike head- 
land, and the Long Round, half way 
to the great Indian Ocean, then head- 





* Legends and Stories of Ireland. 
series. London: 


Wakeman, Dublin. 1834. 


By Samuel Lover, Esq. R.H.A. Second 
Baldwin and Craddock, Paternoster Row; 


and sold by W. F. 
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ing homeward on his “ North-East 
Coorse,” went snorting through the foam 
of Lusitanian and Biscayan billows, nor 
stayed his pawing hoofs till their recal- 
citrations rang on the dry pavement 
of the high street of Cove—A fierce 


fellow, yet not altogether untameable, 
and answers to the name of Bernardo ; 
or as his keeper usually calls him 
BARNEY O’RIERDON, THE NAVIGATOR, 
but better known at all great cattle 
shows as the PRINCE OF BULLS, 


Upon the forehead of the bull the horns stand sharp and near ; 
From out his broad and wrinkled skull like daggers they appear ; 
His neck is massive as the trunk of some old knotted tree, 

Whereon the monster’s shaggy mane, like billows, curl’d you see; 
His legs are short, his hams are thick, his hools are black as night— 
Like a strong flail he holds his tail in the fierceness of his might. 


This, ladies and gentlemen, and the 
Kerry Stirk, Little Fairly, are the 
only animals of the lot that have been 
before exhibited: all the rest are, as 
you may perceive for the first time in 
any boards—Kishogue, the Weaver, 
Darby Kelleher, the Leprechaun, and 
the Spanish Boar, which has been per- 
mitted the entreé, in consideration of 
his being a Sow ; but the White Horse 
of the Peppers not proving a Gre 
Mare, as might have been ex ae 
(and certainly among the bulls the 
prey mare had been the better horse,) 
nas been denied admittance, and is 
being walked outside the wicket, 
while we proceed to adjudge the 
prize among the black cattle within. 

Barney O’Rierdon and Little Fairly 
have both already received their due 
meed of public praises, having origi- 
nally appeared in the pages of our own 
Magazine, so that they are no longer 
competitors ; ulthough, were the Com- 
modore a candidate, we think he would 
push the best of the newcomers for 
the gold medal. But here is Kishogue, 
and here is Darby Kelleher, preparing 
to dispute the palm with the Weaver 
and the Leprechaun respectively ; while 
the Boar, that was a Sow, finding itself 
unmatched in the mellee, takes to its 
double nature, and disputing in its own 
person the preeminence of the two 
genders, stands, as to the general issue, 
neuter, 

Well, then, looking with an impar- 
tial eye on the rivals in the field, we 
must give the preference to Kishogue, 
as being decidedly the best told story 
of the sort we have ever met with. 

“The curse of Kishogue” we would 
take as the type of Mr. Lover's forte, 
for in this species of composition none 
has been so happy—as witness Barney 


O’Rierdon, Paddy, the Piper, and, to 
crown all Pan of Pans, vo May, THE 
GRIDIRON—while out of this felicitous 
province few men of ordinary literary 
acquirement need fear to enter the lists 
with him on equal terms : the Lepre- 
chaun and the Genius, and the White 
Horse of the Peppers, by much the 
least successful efforts in the volume 
before us, mournfully attest the truth 
of our assertion. 

Still, that province of which Mr. Lover 
is really the potentate, affords a sway 
sufficiently eminent and undisputed to 
satisfy the ambition of one who makes 
literature a pastime rather than a pro- 
fession ; and we should suppose that, 
coupling this distinction of, if you will, 
a minor potentate in literature with 
that on all hands accorded to a high 
proficient in art, Mr. Lover is entitled 
to possess as much well-merited self- 
satisfaction as should prevent the un- 
favourable view we take of his efforts 
in poetry or legitimate romance from 
being a cause to him, either prospec- 
tively or retrospectively, of disappoint- 
ment or chagrin. The realm of Cloud- 
land is, indeed, an island of Barataria 
to Mr. Lover, but in Patland he is 
de facto et de jure potentate of his 
prcevince, Minotaur of that labyrinth 
inextricable of fun, whim, subtlety, 
simplicity, mad mirth, and savage 
melancholy, called Irish humour. Hu- 
mour is a word which classically would 
signify the whole disposition of cha- 
racter: we do not here make use of it 
in that acceptation. We employ the 
term in its more usual meaning, as 
indicating that peculiar kind of gro- 
tesque wit for which the lower orders 
of the Irish have been so long remark- 
able; and we draw the distinction, 
because, in the one sense, humour is 
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but a part and a minor part of that cha- 
racteristic genius of which it is the 
representative in the other. It is of 
Irish humour in this limited applica- 
tion of the term, that we consider Mr. 
Lover the master ; and we would here 
almost except the last ingredient of 
that quality of Irish humour. Melan- 
choly is a sentiment for which Mr. 
Lover’s sympathies possess their least 
susceptible affinity : had he this sort 
of sympathy more healthy in its func- 
tions, he would not only acquire a 
racier perception of Irish humour, but 
rise to a comprehension of Irish geuius 
itself. 

As it is, however, nothing of the 
kind has surpassed, nay, we will say, 
equalled, some of Mr. Lover’s humor- 
ous prose pieces ; and among the best 
of these we would be inclined to place 
the Curse of Kishogue. Kishogue, 
the pride of the seven parishes, is to 
be hanged for horse-stealing, and 
being in the cart which is to convey 
him to the place of execution, stops at 
the Widow Houlaghan’s door, as was 
the custom, that he might get a drink, 
to enable him to say something edify- 
ing to the people. Instead of calling 
for the drink, however, “the minit the 
¢art stopped rowlin’ he called out, as 
stout as a ram, ‘sind me out Tim 
Riley here, says he, ‘that he may 
rise my heart wid the Rakes o’ Mal- 
low ;’ for he was a Mallow man by all 
accounts, and mighty proud of his 
town. Well, av coorse, the tune was 
not to be had, bekase Tim Riley was 
not there, but was lyin’ dhrunk in a 
ditch, comin’ home from confission.” 
Now, here is the humour of it, and 
truly humorous it is—* When poor 
Kidhogne heard that he could not have 
his favourite tune, it wint to his heart 
to that degree, that he’d hear of no 
comfort in life ; an’ he bid them dhrive 
him an, an’ put him out o’ pain at 
wanst.” There is an essential differ- 
ence between the humorous and the 
ludicrous. We do not laugh here, as 
we would at a man in a predicament : 
we feel that Kishogue is in trouble, nay 
in the depth of despondency, in a state 
of mind altogether disconsolate and 
very wretched. Still there is a certain 
magnanimous and disdainful resigna- 
tion in his deportment, which scorns 
the abject impotence.of utter despair 
as much as the temporizing meanness 
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of mere make-shift expediency. Aut 
Cesar aut Nullus, he has said, and 
since he cannot get the Rakes of Mal- 
low, he will have none of your mulled 
wine : still, even in his nonentity, he 
would act as may become one who 
had once a chance of being Ceesar : he 
will go, like Coriolanus, into exile, 
with dignity at least, if not with music ; 
so none of your possets for Kishogue. 
“Oh take the dhrink any how, aroon,” 
says the Widdy Houlaghan * * * 
* take the dhrink, Kishogue, my jewel,” 
says she, handin’ him up a brave big 
mug o’ mulled wine fit for a lord—but 
he would’nt touch it—* Take it out o’ 
my sight,” says he, “for my heart is 
low bekase Tim Riley desaived me, 
whin I expected to die game, like one 
o’ the Rakes o’ Mallow!” Kishogue 
was like a bold gambler who, staking 
his all on a single throw, loses; 
and hurrying to drown himself, de- 
clines the use of an umbrella of- 
fered by the doorkeeper as he leaves 
the club-house, on a rainy morning. 
Marcus Curtius, when on the brink of 
the gulf, would as soon have dis- 
mounted to get his horse’s off-fore-fuot 
shoe fastened ; or Empedocles, on the 
lip of the crater, stooped to have tied 
the latchet of his brazen slipper. No; 
Kishogue had set his heart on dying 
game; it had been the staple of his 
courage, the thread of his discourse, 
the warp and weft of his dreams and 
meditations ; and out of that one idea 
he had woven himself a tissue of serene 
strength against all invasions of despon- 
dency. But that last glass, which para- 
lysed the quick elbow of Tim Riley, 
and laid his tuneful head low in the 
green grip, among the grasshoppers, 
has, like the morning spindle of Pene- 
lope, undone the long vesper labours 
of his fancy’s distaff, and the whole 
ill-eompacted fabric, ravelled and rent 
from seam to selvage, falls from about 
his naked helplessness like the drapery 
of a ghost blown out of its lineaments 
by a blast of gusty Gelic on Morvern or 
Moilena. Alas, our poor Kishogue! 
the Ossianic controversy gives him 
little {trouble ; nor of Macpherson has 
he heard more than his rant :— 


Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 

Sae dauntingly gaed he ; 
He played a spring and danced it round 
Aneath the gallows tree. 
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Yet, in his poor judgment, this is 
heroic measure, and a worthy epitaph ; 
and the translator of Ossian has, for 
his name’s sake, a friend already in the 
Rake of Mallow. Alus, our poor 
Kishogue ! no boy in trouble shall ever 
fortify his last moments by emulous 
remembrance of him. John Highland- 
man hangs high above the pride of the 
seven parishes. Like Phalerus, too, 
the Sicilian smith, Kishogue is doomed 
to expire in a bull—for his death must 
be abortive, like the births of those 
who come into the world before their 
time. Caret vato sacro. Tim Riley 
lies drunk in the ditch, and Kishogue 
must die without The Rakes of Mallow. 
Oh for one bar of the prelude—for but 
one rousing screech of the catgut—one 
cheering cheep of the rosin on the bow! 
There would be the cure, beyond the 
skill of doctors—the charm that would 
shoot up his chest like a hill side, and 
set his leg out on the cart floor before 
him, so “tight that his full stocking 
would need never a garter : but, alas, 
the only music Tim Riley will make 
this day must be with a less artificial 
instrument ; and even were he up and 
sober, we fear his fiddle is too much 
the worse of that last full to second 
his harmonious endeavours with any 
effect—the bridge, indeed, is much di- 
— ated, and we are inclined to 

apprehend, from the position of Tim’s 

elbow, that something serious has hap- 
sank also to the belly. What could 
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have induced Tim to take her with 
him to confession? Had he left her 
at home, some other hand might have 
been found to waken her slumbering 
chords and give Kishogue a chance. 
But no, it is doomed for Kishogue that 
he will not die game today ; so “Take 
it out of my sight,” says he, putting 
the mug of mulled wine away wid his 
hand, “and put me out o’ pain at 
wanst,” says he, “for my heart is low, 
bekase Tim Riley desaived me, when 
I thought he would rise it, that I 
might die like a rale Rake 0’ Mallow!” 
Kishogue is hanged accordingly ; but 
so low are his spirits, on account of 
Tim Riley’s deceiving him, that he has 
hardly the heart to kick. So much 
for the humour, now for the moral of 
our tale. A respite arrives—they cut 
our poor friend down ; “ but it was all 
over wid Kishogue ; he was as dead 
as small beer, and as stiff as a crutch. 
‘Oh millia murther, millia murther !’ 
cried out the Widdy Houlaghan, in 
the crowd ; ‘Oh Kishogue, my darlint, 
why did you refuse my mull’d wine ? 
Oh, if you'd stopped wid me to take 
your dhrop o’ dhrink, you’d be alive 
and merry now! ’ So that is the may- 
nin o’ the Curse o’ Kishogue ; for you 
see Kishogue was hanged for lavin his 
liquor behind him.” And the Curse of 
Kishogue upon the man who will re- 
fuse, at parting with Mr. Lover, to 
drink his health in Deogh an dorish. 


THE JUG OF PUNCH. 


As I was sitting in my room, 
One pleasant evening in the month of June, 
J heard a thrush singing in a bush, 
And the tune he sung, was a jug o’ punch, 
Too ra loo! too ra loo! too ra loo! itoo ra loo! 


A jug 0’ punch! 


a jug o’ punch! ! 


The tune he sung, was a jug o’ punch. 


What more divarshin might a man desire, 
Than to be sated by a nate turf fire, 

And by his side a purty wench, 

And on the table a jug o’ punch ? 


Toor a loo, &c. 


The Muses twelve and Apollio famed, 
In Castilian pride dhrinks pernicious* sthrames ; 
But I would not grudge them tin times as much, 
As long as I had a jug o’ punch. 

Toor a loo, &c. 


* How beautifully are Castaly and Parnassus treated here. 
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Then the mortial gods dhrinks their necthar wine, 
And they tell me claret is very fine ; 

But I'd give them all, just in a bunch, 

For one jolly pull at a jug o’ punch. 


Toor a loo, &c. 


The docthor fails with all his art, 

To cure an imprission an the heart ; 

But if life was gone—within an inch— 

What would bring it back like a jug o’ punch ? 


Toor a loo, &c. 


But when I am dead and in my grave, 
No costly tombstone will I crave ; 
But [’ll dig a grave both wide and deep, 
With a jug o’ punch at my head and feet. 
Toor a loo, toor a loo, toor a loo, fol lol dhe roll ; 
A jug o’ punch! a jug o’ punch! ! 
Oh! more power to your elbow, my jug o’ punch!!! 


But away with the grinning heart- 
lessness of mere brogue and blunder— 
away with the sordid prurience of 
mere ludicrous associations—let us 
open our sensibilities to some healthier 
impulse, some more humane and pious 
sympathy. Here is a book* of another 


stamp. We open it at “ The Dream of 
a Broken Heart.” Rich with pathetic 
sentiment is every page, pregnant with 
piety, and steeped in the purplest 
light of love. We again breathe the 
atmosphere of Tubber Derg—again, 
in the beautiful language of Beranger, 


“ Our eyes again have founts of tears to ope, 
Again our heart hath songs of love to sing ; 
Sing then and dance, for Beauty teaches Hope 
To change the conquered winter into spring ! 
Spring laughs already in the redder rose, 
The starrier heaven, and the purer day, 
Round our free wings a fresher breeze there blows 
All the sweet loves have not yet flown away !” 


But not alone do Spring, and Hope 
and Love smile on every feature of this 
charming story ; Piety illumes it with her 
holiest irradiation, and all the house- 
hold charities have hallowed it as their 
own. Yet tenderly and purely beauti- 
ful as it is—almost too pure, too ten- 
der for the diseased taste of many 
novel readers—The Dream of a 
Broken Heart is essentially, intensely 
Irish. Broad humour is not the cha- 
racteristic of our people. The Irish 
character is not that grotesque /udi- 
brium which men, incapable of compre- 
hending its true sentiment, would set 
up, like the far-famed scarecrow of a 
Roman garden, to frighten from the 


desecrated precincts all others but 
themselves. What though the blight 
of national calamity has, in some dis- 
tricts, left the Irish peasant, in physi- 
cal culture, little better than the beast 
of the field, degenerate in stature, in 
aspect semi-brutalized—and, even as 
we write, we see the wanderers of 
Connaught, ragged, diminutive, and of 
abortive feature, the mis-creations of 
hardship and neglect, crowding to the 
quays, upon their weary way to the 
English harvest—What though in 
food and raiment these poor Irishmen 
be the raggedest remnant of humanity 
that ever fluttered its fantastic wretch- 
edness in the chill air of contempt, 


* Tales of Ireland. By the Author of “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasan- 
try.” Dublin: William Curry, Jun, and Company; Simpkin and Marshall, London. 
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yet there is scarce one among them all 
in whose breast, naked and sunburnt 
though it be, his nation’s genius has 
not placed a perennial fountain of 
affections, deep, pure, and inexhausti- 
ble ; but, to the superficial anecdotist, 
secret as the subterranean flow of 
springs beneath the desert. 

Openheartedness is, to a certain 
extent, nationally characteristic ; still 
they are but the inferior qualities of 
his nature that the Irishman among 
strangers has in propatulo ; his percep- 
tions of the ludicrous, the whimsical 
and the absurd ; his susceptibilities, to 
some extent, of the gentler and his 
impulses, in all their fierce sincerity, 
of the stronger passion, are traits 
exhibited at large before the world, 
but a profound depth of feeling, too 
sacred for the profanation of public 
sympathy, lies behind these, unseen 
and unappreciated, except by those 
whose very appreciation of it in ano- 
ther generally forms portion of a 
similar reserve of sentiment in them- 
selves. 

From none then, save one of them- 
selves—one naturalised, at least, 
among them by the familiar obligations 
of rural society—can we expect a ge- 
nuine portraiture of Irish genius, 
Come, Wittiam CarLETon, you have 
been the playmate of the Irish peasant 
“ee and schoolfellow—com- 
rade in his boyish sports, competitor 
in his more manly games, antagonist 
or ally in his serious battles. Yet 

our hand, it is but honest to state, 
tet well acquainted with the 
instruments of such occupations, has 
never plied the implements of labour 
otherwise than for exercise or amuse- 
ment. You have known the Irish 
peasant in all conditions of circum- 
stance, in all developments of sentiment, 
and whether you would represent him 
in sport or in anger, stretching himself 
to the long leap on the green, or 
striking out, exulting, through the 
mad strife of contending factions— 


whether you would exhibit him in joy 
or in sorrow, surrounded by bright 
faces at a happy hearth, or wandering 
forth, hunger-pinched and heart-broken, 
to beg his famishing children’s bread 
on the highway—whether you would 
show him in love or in hate, in sickness 
or in health, in the fierce ecstacy of sin, 
or in the hour of death and the dread 
agonies of late repentance, you have 
but to recollect your own experiences 
of his character, and, painting from 
nature, paint him to the life. 

Lively, indeed, and bright in the 
glowing originality of nature, are all 
those charming pictures of Irish peasant 
life which Mr. Carleton has pourtrayed 
as well in the collection before us, as in 
his First and Second Series of Traits and 
Stories,* five truly delightful volumes, 
two of which we are glad to see already 
in a third edition. To Mr. Carleton, 
the Irish peasant—and when we say 
the Irish peasant, we include the great 
mass of the Irish people—is indebted 
for the only creditable vindication of 
the national character, as well from 
the bad eminence of undue pretension, 
to which it has been sought to be 
raised by enthusiasts and mountebanks, 
as from the prostration of that kennel 
of prurient humours, through which it 
has been mopped by the chamber- 
maids and scullions of our Irish lite- 
rature. Mr. Carleton has gone as far, 
in his single story of Tubber Derg, to 
set the Irish character right with the 
world, as has been accomplished by 
any shelf full of books on the same 
subject before, not excepting the tales 
of Maria Edgeworth herself. We are 
enraged when we turn from the perusal 
of such a story as this, or the Poor 
Scholar—keys to our nation’s character, 
which might be studied by admiring 
statesmen—to the nauseous rubbish of 
that politician, Miss Martineau. What 
stupid melancholy is this she has con- 
tracted, that she must infliet her vapid 
impertinencies on the poor Irish? Had 
she not currency and corn laws, bankers 


* Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, with Six Etchings and Engravings 
on Wood. By W. H. Brooke, Esq., A.R.H.A. Third Edition, corrected. Dublin: 
William Frederick Wakeman, 9, D’Olier-street; Simpkin and Marshall, and Richard 


Groombridge, London, 1834. 


Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. Second Series. In three volumes. 
Second Edition. Dublin: William Frederick Wakeman; Simpkin and Marshall, 


London. 1834, 
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and bakers to economize upon to her 
vanity’s content at home, that she must 
thus thrust herself into a subject to 
which she is so ludicrously inadequate 
here. Are her votive tablets to Mer- 
cury in Mark-lane, in the Bank, and in 
the India House, not sufficient for 
the unnatural cravings of her unfemi- 
nine ambition, that she must thus 
march in procession at the head of the 
economists, to suspend her “ dank and 
dripping weeds” in the Irish gallery, 
beside the apparel of such a man as 
Mr. Carleton? “Ireland. A Tale 
by Harriet Martineau.” Ireland and 
the Irish for eighteen pence !—who'll 
buy ? who'll buy ? What joint lessee 
will purchase an exposition of the evils 
of a tri-partite tenement? What eco- 
nomic latitudinarian will expend his 
one and sixpence on an illustration of 
indifferent Popery and Protestantism ? 
What diffident absentee will sport 
the agio of a small remittance upon a 
logical justification of his residence in 
France ? What does, what can Miss 
Martineau know about Ireland? Have 
we not enough of petticoat politics, and 
eo government, a little nearer 

ome? And yet; this wretched tissue 
of sophisticated puerilities is one of a 
series of works which have made Miss 
Martineau the idol of Whig adoration? 
Is it for such mawkish trumpery as 
this that the Whigs of England are 
proud to have been born in the same 
age with Harriet Martineau—proud of 
their country—proud of themselves— 
proud of their species—proud to think 
that they may stand in the relation of 
fathers, or brothers, or husbands, to any 
individuals of a sex so exalted as that 
to which Miss Martineau is generally 
stated to belong? Then, again, all 
the pleasure they experience in even 
thus remotely identifying themselves 
with that admirable young woman is, 
they confess, dashed with a fond regret, 
when they consider that, in elucidating 
all that has hitherto been obscure in 

rinciple, in facilitating all that has 
hitherto been difficult in practice, and, 
in a word, in accomplishing all that has 
hitherto been wanting towards the 
completion of a perfect system of right 
aaadett in every possible state and 
relation of human society, Miss Mar- 
tineau has done all that can be needed 
by the public, and, .therefore, has left 
nothing to be done by them, and others, 
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whose occupation it had hitherto been 
to search in vain for those truths which 
she has, at length, discovered, exhibited, 
and placed within reach of every mem- 
ber of an enlightened and grateful 
community. Their occupation is 
gone; for the illustrations are com- 
jlete ; the Moral of Many Fables is 
Pefore the world, and whether for par- 
ticular instruction, or for general prin- 
ciples, the social philosopher can ask 
no more. The illustrations have in- 
deed been so entitled by an amiable 
misnomer, a pleasing deprecation of 
importance, equally characteristic of 
the modesty of the female, and of the 
conscious strength of the philosopher. 
The series should have been called the 
Novum Organon Sociale, or more com- 
prehensively, the Cyclopoliteia ; for it 
embraces the whole circle of mundane 
polity, and that not less generally than 
specifically, affording, in one precious 
cabinet, a library of all that is valuable 
in fact, correct in principle, and in 
deduction infallible—happy Ireland ! 
to be the sole subject of one entire 
demi-octodecimo ! 

But again, away, we say, with the 
odiousness of comparisons, and let us 
return to Mr. Carleton’s volume, and 
the Dream of a_ Broken Heart. 
This volume is a collection of re-publi- 
cations; and in the Dream of a 
Broken Heart, we have an enlarged 
second edition of the same story, as 
it first appeared in the pages of a 
Dublin periodical. But it is indeed 
a tale that should not be permitted to 
be forgotten, or consigned unnoticed 
and unknown, to the shelves or the 
warehouse of the booksellers. It is 
in the development of such a tale of 
the affections as this is, that Mr. Carle- 
ton puts forth his highest powers, and 
it is chiefly for those tales in which 
such sacred influences predominate, 
that the Irish character has incurred 
its moral, we had almost said its 
national, debt to Mr. Carleton. We 
will take the Dream of a Broken 
Heart, then, as the type of Mr. Carle- 
ton’s forte—not that he is not equally 
superior to others in the lower walks of 
Irish life and sentiment, but that in 
the delineation of those higher attri- 
butes of our national genius he rises in 
pious aspiration superior to himself. 

Fergus O'Reilly and Eveleen Mac 
Mahon—and the propriety of :nomen- 
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clature at once fixed the scene upon 
the southern borders of Ulster, some- 
where perhaps about the hills between 
Monaghan and Cavan, for on the 
Armagh side, Fergus would have been 
M‘Kenna or O’Neill.—Fergus O’Reilly 
and Eveleen MacMahon had been 
constant and affectionate companions 
from childhood, and their friends, 
while both were yet children, had al- 
ready looked upon their marriage as 
made in heaven. There can be no 
more delightful writing than the de- 
scription of the mild, affectionate chil- 
dren's love for one another. 

« Like two mild spirits, that can hardly 
be said to belong to a world so tumultu- 
ous and wicked as this, they walked on, 
hand in hand together. To them life 
was pure and delightful, as it always is to 
the virtuous and pure of heart. They 
saw no storms around them, for their 
souls were at peace with the world, with 
themselves, and with each other. Their 
existence was a radiant calm, like the 
opening of a bright morning, when all 
nature is clothed with a sparkling and 
dewy light, the sky cloudless, the earth 
green, and the groves vocal with living 
music.” 

What doubly enhances the charm of 
this sweet passage (and in this respect 
it is a prototype of the whole story) 
is the consciousness, which forces itself 
on us with the strength of conviction, 
that it was never written for effect ; 
for although, throughout, the sentiment 
is carried home to the heart of the 
reader with a vivid power of nature 
so strong as not ae to pro- 
duce a perfect illusion, yet the verbal 
vehicle is evidently pressed into 
the service of the idea from the first 
words and images that come to hand ; 
a practice which, although it may pro- 
duce occasional inequalities of style, 
yet argues a redundant copiousness of 
such resources, and sends the unim- 
peded conception straight to its desti- 
nation, “dum animus adhuc_ calet 
recenti afflatu.” ‘This is, in truth, the 
great charm of Mr. Carleton’s writ- 
ings ; the sentiments are true to na- 
ture, and their expression, while fre- 
quently felicitous, and never vulgar, 
is always simple and efficient. But 
to return to our young lovers and their 
innocent affections :— 

“ There is nothing within the whole 
compass of existence, within the whole 
Vou. IV. 





circle of human enjoyments, equal to 
the intense charm of love that awakens 
the heart to its own susceptibilities, 
before the fulness of manhood darkens, 
by its stronger passions, the purity of 
simple affection. There is in first love 
an ideality which engages the higher fa- 
culties of the imagination, and keeps the 
object of our affection far above the 
reach of our lower thoughts. Subsequent 
attachments may be stronger, but it is our 
first love only that the soul can look 
back with complacency and delight. It 
alone is pure; none of the baser motives 
are connected with it. The heart catches 
the sentiment from the unstained image 
of early fancy, and the picture it receives, 
having been adorned with graces which 
reality cannot boast, is retained by the 
imagination which created it, long after 
the powers of the heart have cea-ed to 
retain the sense of feeling.” 


Ample room we might have here for 
verbal criticism, but, by whatever 
means, the idea has been conveyed, and 
although Moore has clothed a much 
more perfect metaphor in language 
elaborately finer— 


** Oh, the fairy form is ne'er forgot 
Which first love traced ; 
Still it lingering haunts the greenest spot 
In memory’s waste !”" 


Yet we feel the pure presence of a new 
and independent sentiment fresh and 
fragrant in the heart. 

But now comes the dawn of warmer 
feelings, and Eveleen and Fergus blush 
in “the bloom of young desire.” 

« Their relation to each other was im- 
mediately changed. They looked back 
upon their innocent familiarity with 
wonder. They became timid, bashful, 
and constrained in their deportment ; and 
although they felt perfectly conscious that 
each understood the situation of the 
other’s affections, yet neither ventured to 
touch on what they felt.” 

Delightful days, and not till now 
truly delightful! Now has Eveleen’s 
voice a tone which wakens a strange 
thrill of joyful apprehension in all the 
calmest recesses of Fergus’s breast— 

** Its music stirs through him, like wind 
through a tree !” 

Now has Eveleen’s eye myste- 
rious might, and one slow look— 
slow, yet dwelling but an instant 
—fills his whole soul with tenderness 
and delight and diffident wonder; 
for all the glancing, and flashing, and 
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importunate gazing of the golden- 
haired girl’s clear open blue eye, had 
never excited such unaccustomed tu- 
mults and alarms before.” 


«And yet they had not breathed a 
syllable of love! This, however, mat- 
tered little to them. When Fergus 
touched her hand he thrilled ; and when 
they joined in the dance, they wanted no 
interpreter to tell them that their hearts 
burned with a passion which could not 
be expressed.” 


But his father takes a distant farm, 
and Fergus must leave Derrygola, and 
both their innocent hearts will be 
broken, unless they can make each 
other understand their mutual affection 
before he goes. The scene in the 
house of the Mac Mahons, where 
Fergus, after waiting till all the others 
had made their farewell, still finds 
himself unable to say a word without 
betraying what he feels before her 
family, we reluctantly omit, and hurry 
on with Eveleen and her sister Nancy, 
whom their mother has copsldenbely 
sent to accompany Fergus as far as the 
ford. Nancy finds an excuse to delay 
on the road, and 


« Fergus and Eveleen advanced a few 
perches before her, till they found them- 
selves at the ford of the river, across 
which had been placed a series of stone 
steps, for the accommodation of foot pas- 
sengers. 

« They then stood, and, as the season 
was summer, and the moon bright, each 
could plainly perceive the confusion and 
embarrassment of the other. 

« At length Fergus caught her trem- 
bling hand, and found it was not with- 
drawn. Slight as this little incident was, 
it a on his agitation exceedingly. 

««¢ Eveleen,’ said he, and as he spoke 
the trepidation of his voice betrayed the 
strength of his feeling, ‘are you sorry 
that we are lavin’ Derrygola ?” 

« There was a meaning in his tone and 
manner that could not be misunderstood. 

«“ Eveleen trembled more and more; 
her hand was still in his, and he felt her 
tremors. 

« He waited a moment for her reply ; 
but on finding that she gave none, he 
looked into her face, and perceived that 
she was in tears. 
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* Eveleen,’ said he, ‘you are sorry!’ 

* I would rather,’ said she, ‘that you 
had still staid in Derrygola. You know 
we wor always together, Fergus, and 
now r 

“A deep blush overspread her face, 
but she added nothing more. 

« Eveleen,’ said Fergus, ‘why do you 
tremble so much ?” 

‘I don’t know,’ she artlessly replied; 
‘I found sorrow upon me for this week 

ast.’ 

‘So did I,’ returned Fergus, ‘and I 
would almost as soon go into my grave 
as leave Derrygola. Let me go where I 
will, Eveleen, my heart is here,’ and he 
placed his hand upon her’s as he spoke. 
* Blessed saints! Eveleen, how yours is 
beating !’ 

«¢ Eveleen, however, was silent. 

* Eveleen,’ he added, ‘I must—ask 
you—one question before I go—and, if 
you answer it favourably, I'll be happy. 
Happy! oh, Eveleen, that’s but a poor 
word for what I'll feel, if you answer it 
as I wish. Eveleen, do you love me? 
Speak the truth.’ 

‘I thought—I thought—Fergus, you 
knew I loved you. I do.’ 

“She uttered these words in a low 
whisper, blushing deeply, and still trem- 
bling excessively as she spoke. 

« Fergus had heard enough , he clasped 
her in his arms, and, for the first time in 
his life, he rapturously kissed her lips. 

‘ Fergus, dear,’ she murmured, as with 
a gentle effort she withdrew herself, «let 
me home. You know enough now. 
We'll both be happy, whether we're with 
one another or not. Good night. Don’t 
forget Eveleen, as I, before God, won't 
forget you.’” 





But what are the fond words of two 
bashful young creatures telling their 
old tale of true love, as all true lovers 
have told it from the beginning of 
time, what are those general expressions 
of the universal passion to our particu- 
lar subject, which is exclusively Irish ? 
Hardly so much in point, we confess, 
as the courtship of Phelim O’Toole,* 
who has individualized the amatory 
principle by a process of hiberniciza- 
tion as truly unique, as comically cha- 
racteristic ; still we can afford to give 
our cursory tribute of regard to a 
scene, which, although not particularly 





* An inimitable story in the Second Series of the Traits and Stories, 
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illustrative of Irish character, is still, 
in whatever language it may be spoken, 
one of the most touching passages in 
the great drama of humanity. 

The attached and gentle couple are 
then married with all auspicious pro- 
mise ; and eight years of health and 
happiness uninterrupted have gladdened 
their peaceful hearth with three briglit- 
faced little ones, and Eveleen is soon 
to see a fourth, perhaps dearer than 
any in the eyes of the expectant 
mother, when we again join her and 
Fergus, but with prophetic hearts and 
ominous forebodings—for, alas, poor 
Eveleen has not been able, for two 
months and more, to shake off the sad 
presentiment of approaching calamity. 

The virtuous wife and tender mother 
must die, and the loving husband and 
just father must be left alone among 
his little orphans. Their bereavement 
is doomed, and Eveleen’s clear spirit 
is already darkened by the shadow of 
coming death. She sits weeping among 
her children, for she feels that she is to 
be but a little longer with them ; and 
the thought of their being left with no 
maternal eye to anticipate their wants, 
no tender female hand to execute 
the kind purposes of a mother’s love— 
the thought, too, of her Fergus’s deso- 
late affliction, and the reluctant ago- 
nies of a heart torn from the objects of 
its young and fresh affections, all wring 
her bosom with inexpressible anguish, 
and tears, bitter as unaccustomed, fall 
on the nestling hands of her uncon- 
scious babes. 

But this burst of passionate sorrow 
has been elicited by an unhappy effort 
of Fergus himself, who, hitherto un- 
conscious of the true cause of his 
wife’s late melancholy, has sought to 
raise her drooping spirits by some 
harmless banter with a young woman, 
their friend and neighbour, Peggy 
Dogherty. “Don’t be so hard upon 
me, Pegey,” said he,in answer to some 
successful sally of her rustic wit. 


* Don’t be so hard upon me, Peggy: 
you know you are to be my second wife. 
Eveleen here says she’s going to leave me a 
jolly widower.” 


Alas, poor Fergus! little did he 
think of what was even then passing 
through the distracted mind of her for 
whose life he would gladly have laid 
down his own. Strange, and indeed 
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almost incomprehensible, was the turn 
which Eveleen’s thoughts had taken ; 
for looking on the decent and comely 
maiden before her, listening not unde- 
lighted to her husband’s kindly words, 
she thought—and at the thought her 
tears broke out uncontrollably——that 
when she was away her little orphans 
could have no kinder heart and no 
more tender hand to care for their 
infant helplessness than those of the 
very girl she had so long known and 
regarded. 

Eveleen made it her dying request 
that Fergus would marry Peggy Dogh- 
erty ; and when the pure spirit of the 
gentle being at length departed, Fer- 
gus, after a decent interval, obeyed 
the solemn injunction. 

Few readers will leave Eveleen 
Mac Mahon—for by her maiden name 
has she been most endeared to us— 
unwept upon her humble bier ; but 
now comes the true and agonizing call 
for all our pity, grief, and indignation. 
Peggy O'Reilly turns out a bad wife, 
a cruel stepmother, a perverse, and 
tyrannical, and wicked woman. 

Now comes the timid misery of the 
oppressed orphan, and the bitter woe 
of the distressed father: now also 
comes the triumph of the Storyist 
oF THE Irish Heart. 


«It was now that their father’s love 
for the memory of their mother revived 
in all its power. Many a time has he 
brought them out with him of a Suiiday 
evening in summer, and seated on a green 
knoll, with his little melancholy group 
about him, recounted to them the virtues 
of their mother. Touching and mourn- 
ful was their communion; their hearts 
yearned to the dim image which they 
remembered of her, and they all, whilst 
listening to the history of her goodness, 
wept bitterly together. Fergus would 
then point out to them the scenes of 
their youthful life, for the spot where 
they sat commanded a full view of them 
all; and he would tell them of their 
early loves ; on such a green they played 
together ; in such a copse they had pulled 
nuts together, and in such a meadow had 
he crowned her with flowers, In this 
way did the poor man attempt to beguile 
the sorrows of himself and of his children.” 

+ + * * 

“One evening, in the beginning of 
the fourth year, he returned home and 
found his children grievously disfigured 
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by marks of severe punishment. He at- 
tempted to reason with his wife, but he 
only drew down upon himself a torrent 
of insolent abuse, to which he had neither 
spirits nor inclination to reply. When 
bed-time arrived, he himself undressed 
his orphans, and after kissing them, put 
them to bed, and blessed them earnestly. 
He was shocked at the cruelty they had 
on that occasion experienced, and he re- 
solved to put away his wife in the course 
of the following day. He did not himself 
go to bed that night until later than 
usual, and when he did he found his 
wicked wife asleep. With a shudder of 
disgust he took his place beside her, and 
as he was wont, began to think of her 
whom he had lost. Occasionally too he 
thought of his younger brother, whose 
marriage was soon to take place: but, as 
we have said, his beloved Eveleen was 

rincipally the subject of his reflections, 
hon however, came not to him as usual. 
He thought -too that he felt feverish and 
indisposed. Restless and pining under 
his sorrows, he lay awake until nearly 
half the night was spent, as he knew by 
the rising of the moon that shone in, 
coldly and clearly, through the windows. 
At this moment a singular impression be- 
came exceedingly strong upon him; he 
imagined that Eveleen’s spirit was about 
to present itself to his waking sight. 
The thought, however, was accompanied 
by no fear: on the contrary, a sense of 
gladness, a thousand times more vivid 
than that which is produced by the ap- 
pearance of an absent friend in life, per- 
vaded his whole being. Actuated by the 
belief, he kept his eyes fixed upon the 
room door, and saw, whether real or ima- 
ginary matters not, the figure of his late 
wife enter the apartment. She pro- 
ceeded across the room to the bed in 
which her orphans slept, stooped, and 
with her former tenderness of manner, 
adjusted the bed-clothes about them, for 
they had fallen off, sighed deeply after 
covering them, and exclaimed, in Irish, 
with her eyes turned towards him : 

*Gho wori dhe orth ma pasthiagh vogh !’ 

* May God have compassion on you, my 
dear orphans |’ 

“ Having uttered these words, she 
stooped again, and kissed them. 

« Eveleen, life of my heart,’ exclaimed 
Fergus, ‘wont you speak to him that is 
heart-broken, because you are not with 
him.’ 

“ She looked upon him with a smile of 
melancholy affection, approached his bed, 
and said, in a calm, solemn voice ;— 
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‘Fergus dear, I am not angry with 
you. You are heart-broken; but you 
will soon be with me,’ 

« She then bent over him, kissed him, 
and walked towards the door. When 
about to pass out, she turned, and, after 
again kissing her sleeping orphans, ex- 
claimed” — 

‘ Fergus dear, they have troubled me 
much ; for death itself cannot take out 
of a mother's heart the love of her chil- 
dren.’ 

« Having uttered these words, with a 
meek and sorrowful countenance, she dis- 
appeared. 

“ This occurrence decided Fergus on 
no longer permitting his wife to act the 
tyrant over them. The next morning he 
rose at day-break, and proceeded first to 
Derrygola, and afterwards to his father’s 
house. To both families he related what 
he considered to be the supernatural ap- 
pearance of Eveleen, disclosing at the 
same time, the resolution he had made. 
The story soon spread, and was believed 
by all who heard it, as well as by Fergus 
himself, to be a real apparition—alas! it 
was only the dream of a broken heart.” 


Let the bad wife die : but permit not 
her bitter ashes to poison the rest of 
Eveleen :—yet open, nevertheless, the 
grave of Eveleen, and lay Fergus once 
more by her side; for the hot breath 
of the pestilence has breathed alike on 
the wicked and the virtuous, and step- 
dame and father, are both taken from 
the wretched orphans. 

It would be painful to dwell on the 
desolation of the fatherless and mo- 
therless family— 

« Young, destitute, and almost broken- 
hearted, to whom are they to turn, ina 
world so selfish and unfeeling as this is ?— 
Come forward, thou noble young man! 
stand out proudly on our canvass, Bart- 
ley O'Reilly, who didst sacrifice thy 
heart's dearest hope to the memory of thy 
beloved brother and his wife, to the care 
and comfort of their orphans,” 


Bartley O'Reilly is engaged to Ellen 
Butler; the day is fixed that is to make 
him the husband of his heart’s choice ; 
but the death of Fergus and his wife 
anticipates the bridal vows, and weds 
him, to the barren bed of more heroic 
duty. 


“He remembered his brother whose 
head lay low—his Eveleen, meek and affec- 
tionate, both taken away by the myste- 
rious hand of God, from the children 
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whom they loved. But their orphans! 
the little helpless brood, left without one 
single individual on whom they could de- 
pend, and in such a world as this!—he 
pictured them conversing about the hearth 
in sorrow and in tears: the eldest, her- 
self a child, attempting to act the mother 
to the rest—he fancied he saw them 
as the shades of evening fell, getting pale 
with dread—he saw them aa in the 
depth of night, with none to tend to 
their wants or their sicknesses.” 


All the father rushes into his heart, 
and feeling that the lonely beings are 
already his children, he will not inflict 
upon them, a second time, the presence 
of a step-mother—even though that 
step-mother should be Ellen Butler 
herself—or perhaps it was that the 
generous young man felt his unaided 
Jabour—and the labour of his own 
hands was all he had to bring to the 
support of either wife or children— 
inadequate to the maintenance of a 
double charge ; and so he took his 
resolution on the very day after Fer- 
gus’s interment, and calling his family 
about him, thus apprised them of his 
pious purpose : 


“Fergus and Eveleen’s orphans will 
never be scattered upon the world while 
I have health and strength to work for 
them. From this day out I give up the 
world for their sakes. It will, I know, 
be a hard task to me to forget Ellen 
Butler; but whatever I may suffer my- 
self, I promise in the sight of God, Fer- 
gus dear, to become a father to them you 
have left behind you fatherless eee 
In the name of God, I bid you all fare- 
well; don’t be sorry after me; youknow 
I'll be always near you. Every Sunday, 
please God, I an’ the lonely creatures will 
come to see you. God for ever bless 
you. Farewell, father—kiss me, mother; 
but, mother dear, there’s a parting before 
me that'll be worse, far worse, than part- 
ing even with you—ay, one that will go 
near to break my heart. However, I 
know Ellen, an’ if I'm not desaved in 
her, she'll be steadfast to the thing that 
is right, whatever she may suffer by it. 
I'm goin’ to see her and her friends— 
from that I'll go an’ be a father to rr 
here his voice faltered—nay, he sobbed 
aloud—* I'll go an’ be a father to the 
fatherless creatures that haven’t a hand 
on this earth but mine to protect and 
support them.” 








Who but the man who on one spon- 


.pathetic scene. Alas, 
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taneous impulse could conceive and ex- 
ecute this beautifully affecting passage, 
can picture the heart-breaking renun- 
ciation at Shawn Butlers? We 
will not accompany Bartley O'Reilly 
through that tenderly but afflicting] 
oor Ellen! it 
will be long before she shall again be 
heard singing sweet Staghan Varraha ! 
but she has said to her lost love: “I 
do not blame you: you have done 
what is right.” She has been clasped 
in his last embrace; she has received 
his last kiss, but the heavy tear which 
fell upon her cheek at parting is not 
the last that both will yet shed in 
many a lonely hour’s mournful remem- 
brance of that scene in Shawn Butler’s 
garden. “Noble youth!” exclaims 
Mr. Carleton, borne away by the vivid 
impulse of his fancy, and addressing 
this undying creation of his own mind, 
as he would apostrophise a mortally ex- 
istent being—“ noble youth !—for he 
was but a youth—how many of the 
great and wealthy rot under the lying 
inscriptions of their marble monuments, 
whilst thy only record of virtue, 
before which, however, grandeur may 
shrink, is from the feeble pen of one 
who is humbler than thyself.” 

Here, reverently deprecating all 
impious application, is the intellectual 
creator subdued before the creature. 
What though the same fact occurred 
in real life—and this we mention 
merely that the incidents may not be 
deemed unnatural—Bartley O'Reilly 
is as legitimately the son of Mr. Carle- 
ton’s fancy, as Hamlet is of that of 
Shakspeare. But our intellectual chil- 
dren are a family over which, from the 
hour of their birth, we have less con- 
trol than over the wildest of our hu- 
man progeny. They start from the 
brain, if they be legitimately born at 
all, complete in panoply of unalterable 
characteristics, independent and indes- 
tructible. True, while memory en- 
dures, they will come at our call ; and 
we may surround ourselves with sons 
and daughters of the imagination, from 
the remotest shelves of forgotten first 
editions ; but the wayward brood are 
welcomed more as old acquaintances 
with whom we stand on terms of a 
respectful friendship, than as beings 
bound to ourselves by any particular 
parental or filial obligation. Kean, 
in King Richard, was more the hunch- 
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back at heart than Shakspeare at any 
time after giving birth to his involun- 
tary conception of the royal miscreant. 
The monster of Frankenstein never 
started into life bound to more un- 
changeable endowments, than do the 
creatures of a healthy imagination ; 
and the hideous components of that 
dread being, did not grow under the 
lastic hand of the new Prometheus 
into a form more startingly unlike their 
fleshy limner’s, than do the crude images 
of the fancy assume in their untamed 
mental configurations. Thus it is that 
Mr. Carleton could weigh himself in 
the moral balance even with the child 
of his own brain, and in the proud 
humility of true independence confess 
Bartley O'Reilly the Detter man. 

It is not our purpose to draw a per- 
sonal sketch of Mr. Carleton ; yet this 
we may, without intrusion on the 
sacred precincts of private history, 
state with regard to his own sacrifices 
and their inducement. It was for a 
purpose much nobler than that of 
Bartley O'Reilly, that Mr. Carleton 
ever left his native valleys, ever bade 
adieu to the familiar faces of his early 
friends, or ever gave up those pros- 
pects which once promised him a life of 
quiet ease and dignity, very enviable 
by some, when compared with the long 
Jaborious days and restless nights of a 
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friendless man of letters struggling to 
elevate the character ®f an ungrateful 
country, by waging war as well against 
the stupid prejudices of her national 
contemners, as against the ignorance, 
and bigotry, and vicious superstition 
of her sons, It is a noble object, but 
the sacrifice of ties, strong as the be- 
trothment of lovers, which, if unbroken, 
would have withheld the indignant 
vindicator of his people’s character 
from this generous effort for their moral 
liberation, has been no easy abjure- 
ment, no soon forgotten form of a dead 
ceremony. The Hills of Truagh are 
still blue in the dim distance of his 
waking visions ; the Glens of Clogher 
still embosom his fancy’s image of the 
happy homestead; the voice of his 
oan still murmurs through each 
scene of peaceful reality; her kind 
looks still beam from every soft pic- 
ture of domestic attachment; and 
many a bitter tear has hallowed the 
unsubstantial recollections of scenes 
and feelings, thus touchingly embodied 
in the following genuine Song of Sor- 
row, written during one of these hours 
of neglect and disappointment which 
have been inflicted on him, like the 
remembrance of Ellen Butler on Bart- 
ley O'Reilly, as the penalty he must pay 
for that reluctant disenthralment. 


A SONG OF SORROW. 


By the Author of “‘ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” 


Why will ye crowd upon me thus, ye visions of the past ? 


Or, why is this lone heart of mine so mournfull 


o’ercast ? 


Why by your mocking beauty is my bruised spirit crossed ? 
Your fleeting light of happiness but shows me what I’ve lost ! 


Ye sunny hills, and mountains dark, and precipices wild— 
Ye rivers, on whose margin green I’ve sported when a child— 
Why do my slumbers teem with you, in all your varied forms, 
As I have known you long ago in sunshine and in storms ? 


How light, how full of youth and life was I, your playmate, then! 
My heart was fresh, my soul was pure, I had not mix’d with men ; 
My eye was then unclouded, my brow serene and fair— 

I knew no guile, I felt no pain, I feared no future care. 


What am I now? Ye parted friends, from me so long estranged, 
How is your early idol and his youthful glor dengekt 
The joy of bright and buoyant years has left his laughing brow, 


And grief, and pain, and gloomy thoughts, sit brooding on it now. 
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The boy you loved, whose favoured haunts you yet with tears survey, 
The morning star of all your hopes—of hopes long passed away,— 
Is glad to fly from sorrows which he struggles with in vain, 

And tries to live his early life and peaceful days again. 


Why in my native glens did I pursue these flashing gleams 

Of rapid thought and visions high that lit my early dreams ? 

Why did the bow of youthful hope, so radiant and so free, 

Pass like a thought, and leave behind, the cloud and storm to me ? 


Oh, that these glowing impulses that touched me when I stood, 
Wrapped in the charm of twilight gloom or mountain solitude, 
Had not been pos upon my heart, nor raised my kindling eye 


In rapture to t 


e cloudless blue or tempests of the sky! 


Had I, all free and sorrowless among my native hills, 

Pour’d strains as rude and artless as the gushing of their rills, 

I might have tasted peace at least, nor been the world’s poor slave, 
For that short fame whose cheerless ray but lights me to my grave. 


No—Mr. Carleton’s fame is neither 
short nor cheerless, nor to be interred 
with the perishable tenement of its 
creating mind. Long after the strong 
frame, that is not without its own meed 
also of athletic renown, shall have 
turned into the clay of the churchyard, 
the memory of the Author of Traits 
and Stories of the Irish Peasantry 
will be cherished by instructed and 
grateful generations of his countrymen, 
and this delightful record of our age’s 
peasant life will be read by men who 


When they tread the ruined isle, 
When rest at length the lord and slave, 
Will wondering ask how hands so vile 
Could conquer hearts so brave ! 





Thus far have we written in unaffected 
admiration of those beautiful tales, in 
which Mr. Carleton deals with the 
higher qualities of the Irish heart ; 
we have now to express our regret on 
account of the many blemishes that 
deform his coarser sketches. It will 
not be a sufficient excuse to plead in 
their vindication, that such passages 
are true to nature. The pictured beg- 
gar affects us with no livelier idea, in 
consequence of the vermin among his 
rags. Mr. Carleton’s representations 
of our low peasant life do not operate 
more effectually on our sympathies by 
means of too minute prt of squalid 


verisimilitude. They may be in good 
rtainl y are in bad taste. 


keeping, but ce 
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ON THE ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGION IN IRELAND. 


WE are far from thinking with those 
who deem the state of Ireland to be 
irretrievably hopeless. We think we 
can discern a spirit of reaction 
ascending from the dark abyss into 
which she has fallen, and we look upon 
its motions as we do upon the bow of 
hope in the clouds, as giving promise 
of brighter scenes and happier hours, 
There can now be no question of the 
fact, that men, competent to the task, 
are beginning to look the true evils of 
the country in the face, and to de- 
nounce, in bold and fearless language, 
the real sources of all the crime, and 
misery, and blood, and treason of this 
unhappy island, so that we now daily 
find sentiments broached and openly 
avowed which long lay concealed as 
it were under the misty veil of igno- 
rance, or indifference, or timidity. The 
truth is spoken out, the authors of the 
evil are denounced, the streams of 
crime are traced to their fountains, and 
all things promise that ere long the 
true state of Ireland, with its evils and 
their remedies, will stand revealed and 
confessed before the world. 

Our object in this paper is to assist 
this spirit of reaction which is abroad, 
and which is feeding upon the ex- 
tended knowledge of the day, and 
which, though now like the little cloud 
of the prophet, small as a man’s hand, 
will soon spread widely its borders 
and shake its shadowy and refreshing 
wings over the nations. Our desire is 
to open the inward parts, to raise the 
veil which hides the intima penetralia 
of the politico-religious state of the 
country, and to lay them naked and 
open to the eyes of the world. We 
DENOUNCE THE Roman CatTHo.ic 
PRIESTHOOD AS THE COLOSSAL CURSE 
or IRELAND. They are the promo- 
vents, either immediately or remotely, 
of all the crimes, and the misery, and 
the heartburnings, and animosities, and 
bloodshed, and treasons that darken 
the face of the land ; and as they have 
made her weep tears of blood till she 
seems an awful spectre, to fright her 
sister island from her propriety, we 
hold it to be the undotbted policy 


of England, the British government 
and the British public, to crush the 
power and influence of that priesthood, 
by using every honest effort which 
God and nature supplies for the total 
subversion of Popery in Ireland. 

In proving that this country ought 
to be proselytised, [that it can be prose- 
lytised with a facility far greater than 
is generally imagined, we do know of a 
surety,] we feel ourselves bound to 
prove the policy and expediency, in a 
national point of view, of such prose- 
lytism. We are not viewing this sub- 
ject in its religious bearings at all—we 
leave that to our theologians—but we 
desire to handle it as a question of 
national policy, just as we would dis- 
cuss Catholic Emancipation, Consti- 
tutional Reform, Abolition of Slavery, 
or any other question in which the 
principles and general polity of the 
nation are involved. We would treat 
this subject in the same way, and 
we undertake to show that no great 
good can ever be achieved for this 
country, unless accompanied with the 
subversion of Popery, and that owing 
to the peculiar nature and operation of 
that system in Ireland, it should be the 
grand and paramount object of the 
British government and the British 
public to effectuate its extermination 
by every honest and Christian means. 
We advocate a system of PRrosELYT- 
IsM on a large and extended scale, 
supported by the public and patronised 
by the government; and we do so in 
order to save these sister islands from 
separation, and the empire from deso- 
lation—to save Ireland from the awful 
horrors of civil war, in which, as an 
able statesman has said, the best blood 
of both countries would be shed— 
to rescue our population from the 
degraded and degrading slavery of 
an Hierocracy—to preserve to the 
proprietary their present estates by the 
maintenance of the act of settlement— 
to save the Protestant population from 
an exterminating persecution and uni- 
versal expatriation—to redeem and 
snatch the Popish population from 
the burning vulcano, to the very verge 
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of which their priests have already con- 
ducted them ; it is for these goodly and 
most national purposes that we advo- 
cate a system of proselytism from Po- 
ery on an extended and general scale, 
well knowing that agrarian disturbances 
and midnight legislation—general agi- 
tation and local insurrection—factious 
politics and seditious sermons, can never 
be effectually suppressed till the whole 
system of Irish Popery and priestcraft 
be exterminated from the minds of the 
people of this island. 

e shall point out those peculiari- 
ties of Irish Popery which render it 
the source of the evils of Ireland, and 
consequently a system opposed to the 
general prosperity and peace of the 
empire. 

.—The first peculiarity of Irish Po- 
pery is its NATIONALITY. It is iden- 
tified on the minds of the people, 
falsely but effectually, with visions of 
ancient glory, as an independent na- 
tion, and is associated with national 
hate and vengeance against the inva- 
ders of their country, who grasped her 
possessions and despoiled her indepen- 
dence. This peculiarity, as might be 
expected, is a most prolific fountain for 
disaffection towards any connection with 
England. 
There never was a nation on which 
intestine strife and external conquest 
rioted more fiercely, or left more deep- 
ened traces of their power ; they seem 
to have walked rend in hand through 
the island, and to have scattered wrath 
and ruin in their pathway of blood ;— 
there was public and private spoliation 
—there was public and private blood- 
shed ;—between the wild ferocity of 
native despots, and the necessary seve- 
rity of foreign invaders, there was every 
crime that the gauntleted hand could 
perpetrate upon a wretched and doomed 
people. The native chieftains exercised 
a tyranny that was boundless, and the 
invaders exercised a power that could 
not be controlled. All these, however, 
were the crimes of the age, and not of 
the country ; and it is the age, and not 
the country, that has to answer for them ; 
for every conquest, in every region 
throughout those dark ages, was marked 
with the same features, and followed by 
the same train of sorrows and of crimes ; 
they were truly the crimes of the age, 
and should be buried in the deepest 
profound of the waters of oblivion, with 
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the age that produced them. But, un- 
happily, the remembrance of these 
things are still brought to mind by the 
craftiness of the priesthood, who will 
not permit them to fade away from the 
memory of the people ; so that the 
fall of their ancient chieftains—the va- 
nishing away of ancient imagined glo- 
ries—the passing away of their gavel 
tenures, which would have supplied 
every man with that great object of an 
Irish peasant’s ambition, a dit of land— 
the ruin of their ancient temples, and 
the shorn splendor of their church, are 
all carefully instilled into their minds, 
even through the means of their reli- 
gious catechisms, while their young 
blood is yet warm in their youthful and 
enerous veins ; and they are thus led, 
rom their earliest childhood, to ascribe 
all to the power of England, and of 
Protestantism. That which could re- 
move the sting from the memory of 
these things is carefully counntiel by 
the subtlety of the priesthood, namely, 
that these crimes, whatever they were, 
were perpetrated by Papists, and not 
by Protestants. There were then no 
Protestants in either country ; it was pre- 
vious, by some centuries, to the Refor- 
mation, and it is therefore worse than 
unfair to lead the people to ascribe to 
Protestantism the crimes of Popery ; 
yet this, aye! this is the subtle device of 
the priesthood imposing on the chaos 
of ignorance and passion in the minds 
of the peasantry, and instilling into 
them, even from the cradle, the most 
virulent hatred against us: they impute 
the crimes of that dark age to the spirit 
of PRoTEsTANTIsM, and the genius of 
Enevanp ! 

The fact should never be allowed to 
escape our recollection, that England 
was a@ Roman Catholic country at the 
time of her conquest of Ireland, and that 
she held this island within her sway for 
some centuries before the era of the 
Reformation : thus both England and 
Ireland—both the invader and the in- 
vaded—the spoiler and the spoiled, pro- 
fessed one and the same religion of 
Rome, and that all the heart-burnings, 
and bitter animosities, and fearful burst- 
ings of party spirit—that all the strife, 
and commotion, and bloodshed—that 
all the awful massacres and fiendish 
atrocities that marked the various strug- 
gles and insurrections of this country 
during those centuries, must have sprung 
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from something different from religious 
partisanship. The fact is, that they 
sprung from national hostility. In those 
centuries alluded to, the spirit of party 
and of hate was burning between Eng- 
land and Ireland ; it was between Eng- 
lishmen and Irishmen—it was between 
the English interest and the Irish interest 
—it was thus a national, and not a reli- 
gious animosity : religion had nothing to 
do with it, for both parties professed the 
same communion, and knelt at the same 
altar: it was altogether a natural ani- 
mosity on the part of the invaded 
against the invader—on the part of the 
native against the Sasenach. 

The talismanic wand of the priest- 
hood, however, soon effected a change 
in this particular. The land of the 
invaders abandoned the superstitions of 
Rome fora purer faith and a holier prac- 
tice, and ¢hen this priesthood, subtle and 
lynx-eyed, perceiving that the fires of 
national animosity could not burn for 
ever, and were actually fading away 
already before the march of improve- 
ment, and being anxious to re-kindle 
those fires, so as still to maintain a 
national separation from the land of the 
Sasenach, availed themselves of the 
torches of religious discord, thus adding 

igi hate to national animosity. 
The separation of the Trish from the 
English has ever been, and still is, the 

rand object of the priesthood, though 
urking under the various concealments 
of diverse names and softened appella- 
tives ; they feel that the restoration of 
their church and power to their ancient 
splendors can be effected only by a po- 
sitive separation from England, whose 
power restrains them and whose reli- 
gion scares them ; they therefore labour 
with a virulence all their own, to alien- 
ate the affections and attachments of 
our population from England, and all 
connection with her power, her laws, 
her manners, and her religion ; and they 
lose no opportunity of grafting on the 
minds of the people, that to English 
—_ and the English religion are to 

e ascribed all the want, and the misery, 
and the sorrows of our wretched pea- 
santry. They have thus laid hold on 
the demon of religious discord, and 
yoked it to their chariot-wheels as with 
a chain of adamant, and it is thus they 
traverse and riot through this ill-fated 
island. It is, unhappily, the very 
nature of uneducated and uncivilized 
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humanity that no personal or national 
wrong—no deep atrocity—no fiendlike 
crime—no streams of blood—that, in 
short, nothing whatever will create so 
marked a line of separation, or light - 
a torch of discord so bright and lurid, 
and wasting in its effects, as that which 
is kindled at the burning shrines and 
desecrated altars of religious hate. The 
priests availed themselves of this to ac- 
complish their own ends ; they longed 
to separate, without remedy, the two 
people, and, like so many fiends, they 
flung religious discord as an ingredient 
that would add a power and a sting to 
all the other dreadful ills that distracted 
the country, and separated the Irish 
from the English in this island ; they 
have substituted the name of Protestant 
for that of English, and the name of 
Catholic for that of Irish; or, rather, 
have so identified each, by using them 
as synonimous, that they have effectu- 
ally succeeded in adding all the bitter 
ingredients of religious animosity to the 
national hate that had previously ex- 
isted. Thus when, like Prospero, they 
should strive to still the troubled spirits 
that walk to and fro through the land, 
they have only called into existence the 
demon of religious strife, and are hal- 
looing it onwards in its infernal work 
of separation. 

‘The immediate and matural effect of 
all this was the identifying, ‘m ‘the 
minds of the people, national and reli- 
gious feelings. This is so fully impreg- 
nated into the minds of the ignorant 
and superstitious peasantry, and is so 
fully mingled with all their notions, that 
they think a man cannot be purely 
Trish who is not also Popish. Thetwo 
ideas of nation and religion are insepa- 
rably connected in their minds, On the 
other hand, those of England and Pro- 
testantism are also identified, indeed so 
closely, that they express the idea of an 
Englishman, and a Protestant, and a 
stranger, by the one and the same term 
—the SasENACH. 

The result of this supposed nation- 
ality of Irish Popery is of a very dan- 
gerous character. It is this: it calls 
forth all the motives of religion—mo- 
tives of resistless power over an ex- 
citable, an imaginative, and a supersti- 
tious people ; and it summons them to 
the aid of national pride and national 
hate, and consequently adds the most 
powerful motives which impel the mass 
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of mankind, to awake their energies, 
to stimulate their exertions, and to ex- 
cite their desires for a complete sepa- 
ration of Ireland from England—a 
separation which will give, as they 
vainly imagine, independence to their 
country, and splendour to their reli- 
gion; but which will in truth, accom- 
plish the utter and_irretrievable 
destruction of the British empire. It 
is this peculiarity of Irish Popery, 
promising such awful results to our 
political state, that impels us to demand 
that every exertion may be made for 
its extermination from this island. It 
already threatens all our institutions ; 
and under such softened names as 
repeal of the union, the right of govern- 
ing themselves, it has been working 
its way in high places ; and unless some 
great effort, some great national effort 
be made by the British government, 
and the British public, to remove from 
among us the whole system of Irish 
Popery, we may expect, and we do 
expect, that before long it will be 
amply enabled to accomplish that great 
object of the priesthood—the separa- 
tion of Ireland from the power and influ- 
ence of England, 

II. Our second objection to the 
Popery of Ireland is THE POWER 
which it confers upon the priesthood—a 
power, which, lodged in the hands of 
any irresponsible person, is inconsis- 
tent with the well-being of the state, 
and especially when those persons, like 
the priests of Ireland, give no pledges 
to society, and are estranged from 
England, and whose order alone is 
their country. 

The extraordinary power which these 

riests have compassed for themselves— 
or their order—for their own peculiar 
designs,—a power, extraordinary, not 
only in its extent, but also in its charac- 
ter, is one of the most colossal evils of 
this country, and as it gives promise of 
yet wielding the fierce and untamed 
spirit of the whole populace at its will, 
and has a capacity of establishing a 
pane Hierocracy among us, it has 

ecome the duty of all good govern- 
ment to fling an iron chain over the 
monster, and either tame or destroy it. 
The priests have already established 
de facto in every district—in every 
parish—on every property, an imperium 
in imperio, so that at this moment every 
thing in the country is becoming pros- 
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trate at their feet. By their admirable 
system of union among themselves, 
and of organization among their follow- 
ers, they are enabled to set the govern- 
ment—the magistracy—the landlords 
at defiance, and are beginning to assert 
their power with an insolence of bear- 
ing, and an audacity of purpose that 
is conceivable only by those who wit- 
ness it. 

The means by which they have ob- 
tained this unnatural and dangerous 
power are easily traced, and itis because 
we have an intimate knowledge of the 
working of the system, that we demand 
with uplifted hands, the prompt inter- 
ference of the legislature, and the 
British public, to make some mighty 
effort for the subversion of Popery in 
Ireland. The grand master-piece of 
policy, which these priests have accom- 
plished, is, the flinging an air of religi- 
ous feeling over every thing. Whether 
it be a measure of the highest national 
policy, as repeal of the union, or a 
mere question of local insignificance, as 
a turnpike road, it becomes forthwith 
invested with a religious character—it 
assumes all the importance and is array- 
ed in all accompaniments of a great 
religious question, in which all the 
religious feelings and prejudices of the 
perenne are to be engaged—no matter 

ow important, or how insignificant the 
measure itself may be—no matter how 
remote it may seem to be from par- 
taking of a religious question, still every 
measure and petty local event receives, 
from the hands of these priests, the 
color of religious interest, and becomes 
the subject of religious discord. Itis truly 
extraordinary, the extent to which this 
system is carried, so much so, that it 
not unfrequently occurs, that a landlord 
cannot distrain a tenant, or a magis- 
trate arrest a felon—a proprietor can- 
not assert his legal rights, or a public 
officer vindicate the laws without being 
prepared for the whole storm of religi- 
ous feeling and prejudice being excited 
among the po sean against him. We 
have frequently known the verdict of 
jurors, and the sentence of the judges 
of assize, treated by the priests in this 
way; so that by this subtle artifice, 
the priesthood is enabled always to 
command the passions and the powers 
of the whole populace, and to wield 
them for their own ends ; and unhap- 
pily that populace is so steeped in igne- 


rance, and prejudice, and superstition, 
as to be easily led on to regard the 
most trivial local affair, even though it 
be the arrest of a whiteboy, or the 
seizure of an illicit still, as if it were 
the bond fide establishment or subver- 
sion of the Church of Rome. 

We shall illustrate the modus ope- 
randi of this system by examples—In 
the question of repeal of the union, 
the nature of which is as unintelligible 
to the mass of the people, as the revo- 
lution of the planets, they are re- 
minded of the ancient power and splen- 
dor of their religion, when no Saxon, 
heretic, or stranger, defiled the sacred 
“Island of Saints,” by their unholy 
eee till England invaded the 

allowed soil, and trampled upon the 
overthrown altars of the ancient faith— 
that since that period, the Protestant in- 
vaders have seized all the property and 
power of tlie country, and have caused 
all the want and misery, and sorrows 
of the people—that it is their duty to 
their holy religion, to seek her restora- 
tion to her former state, and to sepa- 
rate themselves from the invaders, by 
compassing the repeal of the union 
with England, by which they would 
then be left to themselves, and would 
have every thing their own way—then 
all their national antipathies and 
religious animosities are played upon, 
and all their passions and gullees 
called into action by these harangues 
of the priests, who have literally 
preached almost all their sermons on 
this subject for some time past.—If 
again, it be a mere local and insignifi- 
cant affair, as a dandlord distraining, or 
removing a tenant for non-payment of 
rent, the peasantry are carefully re- 
minded by the priests, that there was a 
time when there were other, even Ca- 
tholic landlords, and that the present 

ossessors were only usurpers, who 

eld by the stronger arm, the property 
of others ; and that if the laws were 
just, and that if the people would stand 
by their clergy to make them so, things 
might be brought round again; and no 
Protestant \andlord could have it in his 

ower to remove a poor Catholic from 

is estate, for that all the land belonged 
of right, to the Catholics originally, 
and that it might soon be so again !— 
All this has its effect upon the mass of 
the people, who have. living among 
them the ruined descendants of the 
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ancient proprietors, and who anticipate 
some undefined restoration, by which 
they will enter on some millennial state, 
in which neither tithes, nor rent, nor 
taxes, will be so much as named among 
them ; and such visions havea very pow- 
erful influence on their wretched condi- 
tion, and excitable minds ; especially in 
districts where almost all the landlords are 
Protestants and almost all the tenants are 
Papists—It is by means of this kind, 
this giving the color of religious preju- 
dice to every affair, that the priests have 
so effectually succeeded in their ob- 
jects of estranging the people from 
British connection, and alienating them 
from the influence of the landlords. 

By this talisman of religious discord, 
the priests have succeeded in yoking 
to their car, the great mass of ignorance 
and superstition, and have been 
enabled thereby to assume, and actu- 
ally to possess, a factious importance 
in every district; so that the aristo- 
cracy—the magistracy—the landlords, 
do not possess the same degree of 
actual political power, as is possessed 
by the priests, who at the same time 
exert all their influence, to oppose the 
designs of the government—to cripple 
the powers of the law, and to baffle 
the rights of the landlord. All things 
are thus tending to the utter prostra- 
tion of everything we prize and love 
in our common country, at the foot of 
priestcraft. 

Let us just view this subjectin reference 
to the interests of property, and then in 
reference to the interests of England. 

In the first place, the hostility of 
the priests to the present possessors of 
the property of the country, is almost 
universal. Whether from a bigoted 
hate to the religion or descent of the 
proprietary, or from a jealousy of 
their natural influence over their 
tenantry, it is of small value here to 
determine ; but the fact is certain, that 
the priests omit no possible opportunity 
of shaking the rights of the landlords 
in all matters connected with the 
tenantry, as if it were their desire— 
and we have no doubt that it is their 
darling desire—to drive the landed 
proprietors into absenteeism, in order 
that, in the absence of those natural 
rulers, the priests themselves may reign 
unrestrained and unrivalled. Certain it 
is, they have effected this end to a pro- 
digious extent, and are every day in- 
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creasing the tide of absenteeism b 
driving them from a country in whic 
they are liable to be bearded and in- 
sulted by every factious priest. Those 
priests lose no opportunity of litigating 
every thing with the landlords—de- 
livering furious harangues from the 
altar against them—applying to them 
the grossest and most offensive epithets 
in the language—lowering them in the 
esteem of the people, and exposing 
them to the hate and vengeance of the 
evil-minded—every petty event on the 
property, and every political event in 
the country, is alike laid hold on as an 
opportunity for again striking at the 
right of property, and they do so with 
a virulence and perseverance that at 
least looks like a desire to shake the 
yery titles and security of property. 
Then the system of agitation by which 
the whole vicinity is kept in a state of 
excitement, while speeches and ha- 
rangues are daily delivered, and little 
committees are sitting in debate upon 
all the affairs of the landlord—his 
servants maltreated—his cattle injured 
—his property destroyed — perhaps 
some atrocious slander circulated from 
the very altar against the honour or 
character of his family. It is small 
wonder that, under such circumstances, 
sick at heart at the ingratitude ot his 
tenantry and the insults of the priests, 
he leaves this doomed and degraded 
country, and seeks in the calm and 
tranquil fields of England, that peace 
and comfort which is denied him on 
his own estate, where all his goodly 
designs are marred by the interference 
of these consecrated factionists. 

Nor is the prospect of this priestly 
power in reference to British connexion, 
of a less dangerous character. It is 
now as plain as the sunshine, that the 
great body of the Irish priesthood is 
opposed to British connexion, and is 
exerting all this enormous power, of 
which we write, to promote the repeal of 
the union, and to effectuate a complete 
separation from English power and 
English law. There is a combination 
of national hate and religious hostility 
among the priests against England. 

That they are the very life-blood of 
all agitation and repeal is plainly re- 
vealed to all men; they organize the 
committees in their various parishes— 
they deliver the most seditious ha- 
rangues from their altars—they sanctify 
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by their participation, and give the colour 
of religion to, all their factious politics 
—they name their periiamastney mem- 
bers at their altars, instead of at the 
hustings—they are personally the most 
active electioneering agents in both 
canvassing and bringing in the voters— 
every booth has its appeiates number 
of priests to influence the voters—they 
encourage, aye, encourage, the most 
atrocious threats and intimidation— 
they excite tumult and opposition to the 
magistracy, the government, and the 
legislature—they have, in short, be- 
come not merely the priesthood of an 
absurd and antiquated religion, but the 
standard-bearers of a political faction, 
whose very essence is hostility to Eng- 
land. Now, this power of the priests, 
and this mode of exerting their influ- 
ence, feeding as it does, upon the love 
of party and faction, so peculiar to the 
character of the lower Irish, is a great 
promoter of all those agrarian disturb- 
ances, and midnight legislation, which 
have led to those tiger-like atrocities, 
and that awful aspiration after blood- 
shed, which makes us blush for the 
character of our country. It is a power 
which lives upon agitation, and the 
evil passions of the people, and as it is 
displayed in opposition to the laws, 
an the landlords, and in general, to 
“the powers that be,” it cannot but 
awake similar tendencies in the minds 
of the ignorant peasantry, who think 
that they too have a right to oppose, 
and to thwart, and treat with con- 
“— the authority of the laws. 

pon the whole, then, we would ob- 
serve, respecting this enormous and 
unnatural power of the priesthood, that 
it is wholly inconsistent with the true 
interests of any state, and that it is the 
truest policy of our government to in- 
terfere, and by the subversion of 
popery, utterly to remove the source 
which creates so dangerous a power. 
It is very possible, as some would per- 
suade us, that this influence may have 
been occasionally exerted for good, but 
if it is thus capable of being used for 
the public weal, it has also a capacity 
of being applied to purposes of a ver 
different character ; it is therefore, that 
we object to a power, which may, so 
easily and naturally, be exerted for the 
ruin of the country; it has a capacity 
for such application, and it is wholl 
inconsistent with the ultimate well. 
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being of any state, that any indepen- 
dent and irresponsible body of persons 
so enormous a power, 
especially a body, that like the Irish 
priesthood, can give no pledges by 
marriage to society, and who recognise 
the sovereignty of a foreign potentate, 
and whose order is proverbially their 
only country, and, above all, who have 
already so, frequently exerted that 
power to promote their own selfish 
ends, and to place this country in cir- 
cumstances of the most imminent dan- 
ger; they have applied that power to 
promote political agitation—to oppose 
the legal collection of tithes—to alien- 
ate the tenantry from the influence of 
their natural protectors, the landlords-— 
to obtain the leading influence at the 
elections for parliament—to promote 
to their utmost the repeal of the union— 
who will be so bold as to say, that it 
may not yet be applied to promote se- 
paration and revolution, like that com- 
—= by the priesthood of Belgium ? 
ruly, that event was a warning voice, 
speaking as in thunder, the great truth, 
for which we contend, namely, that it 
is the policy, the truest and highest 
policy of England to make some great 
national effort for the proselytism of 
Ireland, and so to remove the mass of 
the populace from the dangerous in- 
fluence of the priesthood. 

III. There is another objection to 
the continuance of Irish Popery, 
arising from its EFFECTS upon the mass 
of the population, degrading them 
below the common level of humanity, 
in both a moral and political view. 
It will be at once conceded to us that 
the principles of Protestantism, founded 
as they are, on the assumption of the 
right of private judgment, must na- 
turally lead to freedom of thought and 
independence of mind, which cannot 
fail to display itself in all the civil and 
political relations of life. It will also 
be scarcely denied that as Popery 
necessarily in its own nature, subjects 
the mind of man to the dominion of 
his fellow-man, and deprives him of 
the inherent right of thinking for him- 
self, so by robbing a whole population 
of the freedom of the mind, it minis- 
ters to the slavish debasement of man, 
in both a moral and political view. This 
at least is strikingly illustrated in Ire- 
land, where those two opposite systems 
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are fully developed and their conse- 
quences most strikingly displayed. 

In this country there is no such 
thing known among the mass of the 
Popish population as private opinion 
upon any subject—politics—religion— 
even the common affairs of life, all 
things are determined by the judgment 
of others ; and the decision of the 
priest, or the speech of the village agi- 
tator, or the general opinion of “the 
neighbours,” concludes all difference of 
judgment—causa finita est! The men- 
tal faculties of the people, naturally 
shrewd, are thus in a state of inaction, 
wholly inert and passive, and as they 
seldom, if ever, think for themselves, 
they are ever prepared to receive 
whatever senseless superstition the 
priest may propose, and whatever 
seditious principles the agitators may 
please to inculcate. Owing to this sin- 
gular state of mentalslavery, or inaction, 
or whatever else men may please to 
style this passiveness, in receiving the 
impressions and opinions of others, it 
is that any crafty and designing man 
among the priesthood, or village poli- 
ticians, can lead the whole population 
of the neighbourhood into any course 
of conduct that may suit his particular 
purposes—whether it be to oppose the 
collection of tithes, or to prevent a 
distress for rent, or to resist the re- 
moval of a tenant by the landlord, or 
to oppose the introduction of a new 
tenant on the estate, or in short to join 
in any combination for any of those 
purposes connected with agrarian or 
political disturbances in this country: 
This tendency to receive passively thé 
decisions of others, and to be wholly 
guided by them, places the whole popu- 
lation in the power of the priests and 
agitators, to be wielded by them as 
they wish, and to be impressed by 
them with any principle of super- 
stition— disturbance—disaffection—re- 
peal, or anything else that may suit 
their purposes. 

This mental subjection, which the 
Popery of Ireland has stamped upon 
the character of the people, is an evil 
of great magnitude, by reason of the 
eculiar state of society, among the 
ower orders of the rural population. 
There has of late years been induced 
a system of forming little clubs or ca- 
bals of persons in almost every village ; 
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the members are usually the most dis- 
contented—factious—disaffected indi- 
viduals in the vicinity. There are un- 
happily in Ireland too many causes 
leading to individual discontent ; some 
persons feel themselves aggrieved by 
perhaps a government prosecution— 
others by being forced to pay the 
amount of their rent—some again, who 
claim descent from the original pro- 

rietors of the country—others too, who 
lowe been known to have had a share 
in former insurrections—at the same 
time, there are many who burn with 
zeal for the exaltation of a church 
which they now behold in ruins—and 
others, who, with mistaken notions of 
patriotism, are fired with the hope of 
national independence ; all those va- 
rious persons form a large body of mal- 
contents, replete with all the worst ele- 
ments of disaffection, and those persons 
do usually compose the cabals which, 
as we have already said, are forming 
in almost every village; and when we 
consider on one hand, the want and 
misery and extreme wretchedness of 
the peasantry, and consider on the 
other hand, their tendency to adopt 
the opinions and sentiments of every 
crafty and designing person who may 
be disposed to lead them, we shall not 
be surprised at the influence of those 
little cabals of village agitators upon 
the general population. Indeed it is 
to this slavery of the mind we ascribe 
much of the evil and disaffected tone 
that pervades the character of our = 
santry ; they never think for themselves, 
but, as in religion they submit their 
judgments, so in politics, whether local 
or general, they surrender their opinions 
to the decision of others. By this mental 
slavery, and by the craftiness of their 
priests, and these cabals of discon- 
tented persons, acting, as we have stated, 
the social state has been sadly disor- 
ganised, and the minds of the peasan- 
try strangely modelled. It is a melan- 
choly fact, that at this moment, hatred 
to England—opposition to the authorities 
—hostility to the landlords—are deemed 
the highest VIRTUES among them! 
He, who excels in these things, and 
carries them out to the extremest 
lengths—he, who rails most virulently 
against England, and evades most fre- 
quently the laws, and opposes, most 
insultingly, the landlords, is the most 
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opular, and most admired, and most 
influential, in the vicinity! This code 
of morals, thus easily grafted on the 
passive minds of the peasantry, makes 
giddy the heads of the more daring and 
adventurous spirits among them, who 
are thus led, by a factious eee 
into nightly meetings—midnight legis- 
lation—agrarian disturbance—burning 
of property—houghing of cattle—even 
ferocious cruelty and bloodshed—all 
which become objects of admiration 
and applause, and seem invested, in 
the eyes of the unthinking peasantry, 
with all the romance of heroism and 
reckless und noble daring. This state 
of morals, induced thus by the peculiar 
action of our Irish Popery, which sub- 
jects the mind to receive the impres- 
sions of others instead of our own 
judgments, and which thus makes the 
mind the mere sport of the designs of 
every subtle knave, will appear the 
more melancholy, because the more 
dangerous, when we recollect the fact, 
that the actors in those disturbances, 
and the perpetrators of those outrages, 
are not the manhood, but the youth— 
emphatically, the young blood of the 
country. This, which is, unhappily, 
proved by all the public trials of delin- 
quents, is a very desperate feature in 
our condition, and displays the prin- 
ciples, and species of morals, which 
have been inculcated by the Maynooth 
priests upon the rising generation. 
Truly we have had already ample illus- 
tration of those morals. These priests 
have first chained the mind, and 
schooled it into an unreflecting and 
implicit subjection, and they then have 
stamped upon it their code of morals, 
of which the only result has been a 
flood of disaffection—a savage cruelty 
—a wild atrocity—an awful disregard 
of life and blood, that seem to be iden- 
tifying themselves with the national 
character, and degrading it to a state 
that levels it with that of the untamed 
Indian of the forest. Even the Prime 
Minister of England, all Whig as he is, 
has been constrained, in speaking on 
the Coercion Bill, to describe the state 
of our rural population in the following 
language :— 


«No man,” said Lord Melbourne, 
“could do any one act—no man could 
hire a servant, or make the commonest 
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disposition of his property, or settle a rate 
of wages, or give out a piece of work, 
without subjecting himself to annoyances, 
perhaps to injury, during the day, or to 
the nightly visits of ruffians, for the pur- 
pose of committing some violent outrage. 
And if any man resorted to the laws for 
protection, or if he assisted another in 
resorting to them, he was, probably, pro- 
nouncing the sentence of his own death, 
and, in all probability, would be murdered, 
perhaps in mid-day, and, as too often 
happened, if not with the active assist- 
ance, at least, through the effect of intimi- 
dation, with the silent permission of the 
surrounding populace.” 


Such is the degraded state into 
which the Popery of Ireland is hurrying 
the mass of our population. It has 
chained down all the faculties of the 
mind—it has forced and moulded the 
mind so as to expose it passively to 
receive every impression, and then the 
priests, at the head of their little band 
of village politicians, wield them, as an 
inert and mindless mass, to whatever 
purpose they design. What those pur- 
poses are, may be seen by the distinct 
and substantial statement put forth, 
officially, in the dispatches of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, to the Prime 
Minister of England, on a late oc- 
casion :— 


“The spirit of the people,” says the 
Marquess Wellesley, “is, certainly, of a 
discontented, disorderly, turbulent, cha- 
racter. Secret combinations—concealed 
organization — intimidation — suppression 
of all evidence of crime—the ambition of 
usurping the government—of ruling society 
by the authority of the common people, and 
of superseding the law by the decrees of 
illegal associations.” 


Such, unhappily, is a true portraiture 
of the Roman Catholic population in 
general. 

But this is not the only effect of our 
Irish Popery, which demands the at- 
tention of the Politician, [for we pur- 
posely omit the consideration of this 
subject in the views of the moralist or 
philanthropist]. There is a very re- 
markable result upon the general habits, 
and morals, and mode of life, that 
cannot possibly escape observation, 
contrasted with the result of different 
principles upon the Protestant portion 
of the population. It is a fact per- 
fectly well and universally understood 
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in Ireland, that the general habits, and 
manners, and even appearance of the 
Protestants, are as different from those 
of the Roman Catholics of the same 
grade, as if they were a distinct and 
separate race. The Dutch settler, 
located among the Caffrees of Africa, 
or the Scotch farmers among the 
Indians of America, are scarcely more 
marked and distinct from those ab- 
originals, than is a Protestant famil 
from the general body of the Popish 
penn around him—their customs, 
abits, manners, are all different, and 
at once display the superior tone of 
feeling, and nobler modes of thinking, 
which are the result of free and un- 
restrained Protestant principles. The 
Protestant of even the lowest order 
in Ireland, requires decent clothing 
for himself and family—cultivates clean- 
liness and order in his house, and in 
all the habits of his children—takes 
care that his family shall have the very 
best education within his means and 
opportunities—is punctual in all his 
dealings, and is always exact in paying 
his rent and taxes; there is, at the 
same time, a marked decency and 
neatness about the exterior of his 
house and little farm, so that he seems 
always to strive after the respectable, 
comfortable, and independent appear- 
ance and habits of the English yeoman— 
his highest ambition is to be so! On 
the other hand, the Roman Catholic 
peasant is the most philosophically in- 
different being on the face of God's 
creation to everything like cleanliness 
or decency; he is utterly and in- 
curably careless as to appearances, and 
would as soon remove a stone out of 
the wall of the cabin, to serve as a 
window, and would force a bole through 
the thatch, to serve as a chimney, as 
go to the trouble of making such con- 
veniences in a regular and orderly 
way; he is content to live on mere 
potatoes—to clothe his little ones in 
rags—to let them grow up in idleness 
and vice unrestrained—to share his 
cabin, and often his very bed, with his 
pig—and provided be can procure as 
much potatoes as will sustain animal 
existence, he will spend the rest of his 
time in idleness, and his money in 
drinking ; and the misfortune of his 
condition is, that he is so mixed up 
with the system that is inveterate in 
the country, among that whole class 
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that solong as he continues in the religion 
of “the neighbours,” he must continue in 
the habits of “the neighbours ;” he 
would find it as easy to renounce one 
asthe other. This singular peculiarity 
of the Roman Catholic peasantry 
seems to arise, in a great measure, 
from the prostration of their individual 
intellects ; they are carefully taught 
from infancy, that the greatest virtue 
is an act of implicit faith, and that the 
essence of all religion consists in laying 
aside the exercise of their own judg- 
ment, and submitting all things to the 
judgment of others. This system has 
been the great engine employed by the 
priesthood to chain down the minds of 
the peasantry, so as to prevent their 
thinking for themselves on the subject 
of either religion or politics. The 
Protestant population, however, who 
are not under this absurd and mis- 
chievous principle, have been rapidly 
improving, while the others are still 
in identically the same state as that of 
“the mere Irish,” at the time of the 
conquest of this country. Now, the 
result of these two systems is apparent 
at once, when we look on those dis- 
tricts of Ireland that possess a Protes- 
tant population ; such districts, well 
farmed by these steady people, become 
thriving and respectable—are free 
from disorder and disturbance—require 
neither police nor military —demand no 
legislative interference, and, therefore, 
present alike to the eye of the philan- 
thropist and the statesman, the object of 
his noblest desires, a peaceful, happy, 
and thriving country. The northern 
districts of Ireland are an interesting 
illustration of this, as distinguished 
from those of the south and west. The 
general appearance of the country, 
the thriving industry and the quiet and 
peaceful habits of the population— 
all, make it the garden of Ireland; and 
although every other county in Ireland, 
has been visited with Insurrection 
Acts, and every other province with 
the Coercion Bill, and although 
almost all the military force of the 
island is garrisoned in the other pro- 
vinees, still this favoured district has 
continued exempt from all, and has 
prove dever peaceful, and prosperous, 
and loyal, because Prorestant. 
Now, we do maintain that it is the 
duty, and highest policy, of all good 
governments, to bring the state of the 
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rest of Ireland to a state similar’ to 
that of the province of Ulster, and 
that if the British government and 
British public desire to see this island 
prosperous, peaceful, happy—if they 
desire to remove the very fountains 
from which flow all the bitter waters of 
strife, and disturbance, and agrarian 
insurrection—if they wish to eradicate 
the evil and vicious habits of the pea- 
santry, so as to make them industrious, 
and peaceful, and loyal, they must 
raise them in the scale of moral beings; 
they must give them the right and 
power of thinking and judging for 
themselves; they must free them from 
the shackles which priestcraft has forged 
for their minds, they must, in short, dash 
away, for ever, that unwieldy incubus 
of Popery which is pressing upon the 
peasantry, and while it weighs down 
their mental faculties and levels them 
with the dust, degrades them to a state 
little removed from the beasts of the 
field. 

IV. This relative state of the two 
classes which form our population, 
leads to the consideration of another 
fearful evil entailed by our Irish 
Popery, upon this country. We al- 
lude to the virulent and unrelenting 
spirit of annoyance and persecution 
which is shown towards the Protestants 
of the lower orders, and which has led 
so many thousands of that excellent 
and loyal class to emigrate to the 
American world. 

On a late occasion we entered, at 
length, upon the extent and the causes 
that induced such multitudes of the 
Protestants of the lower orders to sever 
all the ties that bound them to home, 
and kindred, and country, and seek, 
amidst extensive and trackless forests, 
for “ happy homes and altars free.” We 
shall therefore now only touch on this 
melancholy emigration so far as it is 
affected by the spirit of Popery in this 
country. 

Unfortunately, the very virtues of 
the Protestants of the lower orders, 
their loyalty and their industry, have 
proved the sources of their saddest 
misfortunes, for they have drawn down 
upon their heads the hatred of the 
disaffected, and the envy and cupidity 
of the idle and dissolute. In the 
first place, those several cabals, or 
clubs, to. which we have already 
alluded as being generally under the 
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patronage of the local priest, visit 
upon the heads of the Protestants, all 
that hatred and fierce animosity which 
they bear towards England, towards 
the laws, towards the landlords, towards 
religion—all is treasured up, and then 
poured forth upon those unoffending 
Protestants, who are the tangible 
portion of those whom they hate so 
unrelentingly ; and as this ill-fated and 
suffering class reside, scattered perhaps 
“few and far between,” among them, 
they are ever within their reach, and 
are in general too few and too feeble to 
be able to resist with effect. The Ro- 
man Catholic peasantry, who are ad- 
dicted to secret associations, and who 
combine in midnight legislation, and 
those nightly and agrarian disturbances 
which are troubling our political atmos- 
phere, are aware that the Protestants 
will not only not join them in their out- 
rages and predial insurrections, but will 
be ever ready to give information, and 
to cooperate in every possible way with 
the constituted authorities ; so that the 
loyalty for which they are remarkable 
has only the effect of making them 
marked and obnoxious persuns, who 
must be harassed and persecuted by 
these disturbers of the peace, who, as 
they cannot reach the loftier authorities 
of the country and the laws, to wreak 
their vengeance on them, proceed to 
execute it upon that class which unhap- 
md is too much within their power. 

he same observation precisely is also 
applicable to them in reference to the 
landlords ; for, owing to the long-tried 
and never-failing fidelity of the Protes- 
tants to the landlords, and their readi- 
ness and alacrity in supporting the in- 
fluence and asserting the rights of the 
landlords and property in general, they 
have become identified with the land- 
lords in the eyes of the Popish popula- 
tion, and are therefore visited with all 
the unpleasant and bitter feelings which 
a Popish tenantry bear towards a Pro- 
testant proprietary, and which, as con- 
nected with the ancient possessors of 
the soil, they entertain towards those 
whom they Seen identified with the 
modern, and, as they think, wsurping 
proprietary ; and, besides all this, the 
animosity which crafty and designing 
men are endeavouring to kindle and fan 
into a wild and endless flame—the ani- 
mosity against Protestantism as con- 
nected with England—as connected 
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with the conquest in the eyes of the 
ignorant oe the religion of 
the invaders, is all treasured up to be 
poured out upon those poor and un- 
happy Protestants, who, from their 
scattered state, are ever exposed to their 
enemies, 

The result of this system of perse- 
cution upon the minds of the Protest- 
ants of the lower orders, is to impress 
them with a sense of insecurity; they 
live in a state of unceasing alarm, and 
seem to enjoy none of the peace and 
comfort which arises from a confidence 
of personal security, they seem to feel 
that there is no protection or securit 
for either property or life, and deengh 
perhaps they may naturally be over- 
timid, and exaggerate the extent of 
those persecutions, yet it is certain, 
that of late years all the sweets of life 
have been embittered among them; 
and the great feeling that more than 
all else pervades their minds, is a pre- 
vailing sense of insecurity ; this state 
of feeling has operated to an incon- 
ceivable extent in promoting their emi- 
gration ; for sick at heart at the suf- 
ferings they undergo here, and the un- 
ceasing torture they experience from 
an ever-recurring sense of insecurity, 
they resolve to leave a land of suffering, 
and sorrow, and persecution ; and 
hope fondly to find in the forest homes 
of the American Indian, some peace- 
ful settlement where they can live in 
tranquillity, and cherish among them- 
selves and their little ones the religious 
principles of their fathers. Unhappily 
—most unhappily, even this tendency 
to fly from persecution, has only en- 
couraged that odious spirit, and added 
fuel to the flame that was kindled 
against them; for often, too often have 
we known instances where their un- 
tiring opponents have availed them- 
selves of that tendeney to timidity and 
emigration to effect their own selfish 
ends. We have known instances in 
which some Roman Catholic family 
has looked with an eye of cupidit 
on the well-circumstanced, or on 
managed farm of his Protestant neigh- 
bour, and then has proceeded to take 
his own steps to force that neighbour 
to emigrate: notices are posted by 
night upon his house threatening his 
life ; his family are insulted or beaten 
at fairs and markets ; himself injured 
in his person or property; his corn 
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perhaps burned, or his cattle houghed ; 
till step by step his fears increase, and 
he becomes impressed with the impos- 
sibility of remaining in this country 
with safety ; he thus resolves to emi- 
grate, and his virulent persecutor ob- 
tains the object of his desires by get- 
ting possession of the vacated holding. 
Thus has a system of persecution, 
begun by the Popish peasantry aguinst 
the religion of the Protestants, pro- 
ceeded still further, and, being found 
available for personal and political pur- 
poses as well as religious, it has been 
exerted to an extent that promises ere 
long to compel the whole body of Pro- 
testants of the lower orders to emigrate. 
No man can conceive the extent of 
their sufferings, or the bitterness and 
sorrow of their feelings—no man 
can form an adequate conception 
of the untiring perseverance with 
which they are annoyed and perse- 
cuted—no man can imagine the ex- 
tent to which the spirit of religious 
animosity is virulently and unceasingly 
on the wing to irritate and insult their 
finest religious feelings, unless those 
who mingle themselves among the 
lower orders of Protestants, and learn 
by personal knowledge the state of 
their feelings, and the nature of their 
sufferings: the universe has not more 
interesting examples of “ suffering, 
affliction, and patience.” 

This state of affairs appears to us 
inconsistent with the happiness and 
prosperity of any country ; for no 
people can be said to be either pros- 
perous or happy, when one portion 
thus becomes victimized to the igno- 
rance, or superstition, or turbulence of 
the other ; and it is beyond question 
the duty of all good government to 
put an end to such a state of things. 
This is particularly true with respect 
to Ireland. When a very large por- 
tion of those outrages which darken 
the face of the land, and require 
such special legislation on the part of 
our rulers, can be traced to this very 
spirit of unwearied persecution on the 
part of the Roman Catholic peasantry, 
stimulated by the reiterated harangues 
of the altar, against the Protestants of 
the lower orders, much of the exter- 
nal work of persecution might be sup- 
pressed by the vigilance of govern- 
ment; but no vigilance of even an 
Argus could stifle the system of petty 
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annoyance and unceasing insult, that em- 
bitters the existence of that interesting 
class to which we allude. There must 
be an effort made to enlighten the ig- 
norant and superstitious peasantry, and 
to emancipate them from the odious 
principles and practices of priesteraft. 
The Protestants of the lower orders 
who are thus the victims of Irish 
Popery, and are thereby compelled 
to emigrate in such vast multitudes, 
are, beyond question, the most valu- 
able portion of the population. The 
industrious habits that have always 
been cultivated among them, and 
the large quantum of useful and prac- 
tical education and knowledge for which 
they are remarkable, have enabled them 
to rise far above the native peasantry 
in worldly matters : they have become 
comparatively wealthy, and have there- 
fore become a valuable portion of the 
state, not only for their industry and 
their comparative wealth, but also for 
their consumption of the manufactured 
produce of the country ; for, although 
considerably inferior in point of num- 
bers to the Roman Catholic population, 
of the same grade, yet they, by their 
industry and their consumption, are of 
tenfold more value to the state; they 
both produce and consume to a far 
greater extent. Now, when we reflect 
that it is this industrious and steady and 
valuable class that is daily suffering 
under the untiring and persevering per- 
secution of the other, to such an extent 
as makes them glad to sever all the 
ties that bind them here, and to seek in 
other climates a peace and a home that 
is denied them in their father-land, we 
shall feel that it is a great political evil 
which it becomes the wise and good to 
essay to remedy. Even the mere poli- 
tical economist cannot fail to see the 
danger of so great an emigration of this 
industrious and wealthy population as 
that which is the result of this evil sys- 
tem ; for the chief portion of what may 
be called the agricultural capital of this 
country, we mean that amount of capi- 
tal which circulates among the farmers 
and the laboring population, and which 
rears the stock and tills the ground, is 
in the hands of those very Protestants 
who are thus forced to emigrate: in- 
deed so great an influence has the 
emigration of this class already had on 
many parts of the country, that by the 
removal of their capital, there has been 
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a very important injury to the agricul- 
ture and farming of the country, and it 
has, in some districts, been sadly and 
sorely felt. 

This matter will appear still more 
important in a political point of view, 
when we farther consider that those 
Protestants, who are thus the daily vic- 
tims of an undeserved persecution, or, 
as the softened language of the day 
would style it, “intimidation,” are the 
most peaceful and loyal portion of our 
rural population. They have never yet 
been known to be implicated in any of 
those agrarian disturbances, and insur- 
rections, and nightly outrages, which 
characterise the other peasantry ; but 
they have ever invariably identified 
themselves with the law, and with the 
government, and with England, and 
especially with the landlords and all the 
rights of property. The Protestant 
population have never forgotten their 
ancestry, and, remembering that their 
forefathers were of Scotch and English 
race, they identify themselves with 
them, and take a becoming and honest 
pride in their descent, and, still holding 
the same religious principles, and the 
same language, and the same names, 
and the same customs, they desire to be 
fully identified with them, and to be 
regarded as one and the same nation. 
It is thus, that while the Roman Ca- 
tholic peeone execrates the very 
name of England, and deems hostility 
to her name, and opposition to her laws, 
and a desire for separation from her in- 
fluence to be the highest virtues, the 
Protestants, on the other hand, deem it 
the object of the highest ambition to be 
identified with her ; and loyalty to the 
British crown and British connection, 
steady attachment to, and support of, 
the laws and constituted authorities, 
and an unshaken fidelity to the land- 
lords, are ever deemed the highest 
VIRTUES among them, and he who most 
excels in these things, is the most ad- 
mired and applauded among his fel- 
lows ; and yet, this, aye! this is the 
class, this loyal, peaceful, industrious, 
English-like class, that are the victims 
of that execrable system of annoyance, 
and disturbance, and intimidation, that 
is compelling them to desert their coun- 
try in search of more peaceful regions 
and happier climates. The time is fast 
approaching when England will weep 
over their loss : they were ever true and 
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faithful to her interest, and when the 
Roman Catholic priesthood has more 
matured their plans of separation from 
England, and when that Protestant 
peo which was the right arm of 

er power in this island, shall have been 
driven in this piecemeal fashion from 
our shores, England will discover that 
the emigration of the Protestants was the 
Jirst fatal step to the complete separation 
of these islands. 

We cannot dwell longer on these 
subjects at present, but we cannot con- 
clude without repeating our conviction 
that there is no peace or happiness for 
Ireland, and no security for the British 
empire so long as Popery is the reli- 
gion of this country. Hitherto it was to 
a certain extent quiescent, its powers 
had not as yet been concentrated, its 
leaders, THE PRIESTHOOD, were not 
fully prepared, but now their plans are 
ripening fast, andall things are tending to 
the great consummation of their wishes. 
A separation of Ireland from England ! 
Living as we do in the midst of all the 
tortuous workings of this system, and 
witnessing its effects upon the ignorant, 
and superstitious, and mindless pea- 
santry, we feel that there is one 
and only one mode of preventing 
the mere mass, the numerical mass 
of population being wielded by the 
priesthood for their own selfish ends, 
and that is to lessen their dangerous 
and unnatural power over the people, 
by educating, i O° proselytis- 
ing the people. We have recom- 
mended this as a great national work, 
which it is the highest policy of Eng- 
land to forward by all the means in 
her power, and we have done so on 
political considerations. We have 
purposely omitted all considerations of 
the question in its religious bearings, 
and we feel convinced in our inmost 
souls that unless some such effort be 
promptly made, we shall soon lose the 
only opportunity offered of “en | iden- 
tifying the two islands ; for we advocate 
extended proselytism in order to 
restore peace and tranquillity to this 
distracted and faction-torn country— 
to prevent the effusion of the best 
blood of both islands—to destroy the 
approaching empire of the priesthood— 
to maintain the union of these coun- 
tries, and prevent the dissolution of 
this noble empire. 
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Fancy, the Scene-Shifter. 


j FANCY, THE SCENE-SHIFTER. 


My Fancy, in high revelries 
Were we tonight enroll’d ; 
We quaffed in ivory palaces 
Red joy from gem and gold, 
aoa the mighty men of old ; 
But let the vision fade, 
Another scene would I behold, 
For other inmates made. 


For that high reverend company 
That at the banquet sate, 

Old sages, laurelled poets high, 
Crowned kings, and captains great ; 
Summon me up in sylvan state 

Of bow and bogie horn, 

Ten archers, each a merry mate 

To clink the can till morn. 


And for the pillar’d elephant, 
Whence the chaste light did fall 
Among the rich entanglement 
Of the caves of purple pall, 
Span me across a dingy hall 
Ribs of the rough-hewn stone, 
And broad below from wall to wall 
Be the oaken benches strown. 


For the sandal wood and cinnamon, 

That to their censers fair, 
In from the rosy gardens won, 

The dewy-languid air, 

Do thou on the broad hearth-stone bare, 
Toss down the split pine tree, 

And let the pitch, with yellow glare, 
Our light and perfume be. 


And for the bright cup’s thrilling chime, 
When the quick gem’s pulses beat 
Stirred up by chorusses sublime 
Of voices strong and sweet, 
Make thou the oaken board repeat 
The clatter of the can, 
Of the stout black jack for yeoman meet, 
Of the leathern pot of span! 


And for the bright and odorous wine, 

That on its starry wings 
Upbore us in a whirl divine 

To joy’s supremest springs, 

Pour forth, till the cream-heading swings 
Over the humming pail, 

The liquid brawn of ocean’s kings, 
Merry England’s own brown ale! 
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Merry England’s own brown ale, he hums 
As he hangs forth from the brim 
The creamy spoil that well becomes 
A manly lip, for him 
Who, draining dry that prison dim, 
The amber king enthrones 
In brawny sway o’er soul and limb, 
Within his gladden’d bones! 


Oh! the vineyard is a goodly sight, 
When down its alleys green, 
In ribbond bravery bedight, 
The vintagers are seen: 
The dark light of the coy eye keen, 
And the lapsing melody 
Of the soft southern tongue, I ween, 
Are sweet to hear and see ! 


And yet a sight as sweet to me, 
Our homely yeoman sees ; 
His own far-waving barley lea, 
In autumn’s nodding ease, 
Up from the river to the trees 
Unrolling, ripe and brave, 
Its rustling honors to the breeze, 
In many a yellow wave. 


Comes merry up the voice of song, 
From yon blue-eyed reaper band, 
Half seen, that seem to bathe among 

The fatness of the land— 

Oh kind of heart and free of hand, 
Ye yeomen reapers hail, 

The strength of Mother England, 
The boast of Father Ale! 


Ye wield the sickle well, blythe hearts, 
Yet full as well ye know 
To ply the long bow to the smarts 
Of dappled buck and doe; 
And in the time of need also, 
With arrow flights like hail, 
Keen rattling on their wings of snow, 
To make the foeman quail— 
Strength of the land in weal and wo, 
Old yeomen archers hail! 





The Oath of Blood. 


































THE OATH OF BLOOD. 


«“ It has been said, that at the period of the revolution, there existed in Paris, a 
club, the ceremony of initiation into which consisted in a rite, of which the drinking 
of human blood, from a goblet made of a human skull, formed a principal part.” 


“ Fuere ef tempestate qui dicerent Catilinam, oratione habita, quum ad jusjurandum 
populares sceleris sui adigeret, humani corporis sanguinem vino permixtum in pateris 
circumtulisse; inde quum post execrationem omnes degustavissent, sicuti in solemnibus 
sacris fieri consuevit, aperuisse consilium suum.” 


’Twas when the dull moon’s clouded light 
Paled on the murky brow of night, 

The murderous deed was done. d 
’Twas when the midnight’s breeze’s breath 
Came chill and damp o’er the haunts of death, 

Our orgies were begun. 


We tore it from its new made grave, 

Where lone and dark the yew-trees wave— 
A corpse still fresh we tore— 

And far away to a lonely place, 

Where mortal none our steps could trace, 
It in its shroud we bore. 


Mangling the corpse of the stolen dead, 

We sat, and cut off the dead man’s head, 
Beside a mountain stream. 

We laid the head on a mossy stone, 

And scraped the flesh from the cold cheek bone, 
By the midnight moon’s pale beam. 


From the torn scalp we dragged the hair, 
And scraped the scalp till the skull was bare, 
And grated ‘neath our knife. 
From their sockets then the eyes we tore, 
While slowly oozed the putrid gore, 
The fountain once of life. 


A goblet of that skull we made, 

When all around with care we’d flayed, 
And stripped it of its flesh. 

With wine we filled it, choice and good, 

’Twas with a murdered traveller’s blood, 

His life’s-blood warm and fresh. 
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t We drank the blood—as it bubbled up 
Purple and rich within that cup, 
Down in the lonely dell ; 
And o’er those emblems loudly laughed 
In wild derision, as we quaffed 
Our sacrament of hell. 


And still, as passed the chalice round, 
With solemn oaths ourselves we bound, 
And words of import dire. 
Oh! still our minds that bond controls, 
That oath is written on our souls, 
In characters of fire. 


OsMAN. 


LIFE AND OPINIONS OF GREGORY GREEDY, GENT. 


«I do not like to see a table ill spread, 
Poor, meagre, just sprinkled o’er with salads, 
Sliced beef, giblets, and pigs petitoes; 
But the substantials! oh, Sir Giles! the substantials! 
The state of a fat turkey now! 
The decorum, the grandeur, he marches in with! 
Oh, I declare I do much honour a chine of beef! 
Oh, Lord! I reverence a loin of veal !” 


Tuus energetically delivers himself my 
ancestor, the justice, whose character 
and principles Massinger has immor- 
talized in his celebrated play of “A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts.” It is my 
boast, that I inherit the spirit of that 
worthy magistrate, unimpaired by the 
lapse of a couple of centuries. Eating 
and drinking, but eminently the former, 
. Lhold to be the grand end of our ex- 
istence. In a word, Sir, I am a glutton; 
and you may observe that 1 am but 
little ashamed to own it, since I impart 
the secret to you, who have a sad trick 
of trumpeting once a month into the 
ear of the public every thing that has 
been confidentially whispered into your 
own. I suppose you are too gooda 
Protestant to respect the sanctity of 
the confession-box. However, Sir, 
you are at perfect liberty, on the first 
of next September, or at any other day 
you please, to announce, from King 
William’s Statue, or from the summit 
of Nelson’s Monument, that Gregory 
Greedy, Gent., the great-great-great- 
great-great-grandson of the renowned 
justice of the same name; and the in- 
genious and candid writer of this pre- 
sent article, is a glutton; or even, if 
you rejoice in epithets, a heinous, in- 
satiable, prodigious, gross, swinish, and 


incorrigible glutton. You may say so, if 
you like: if gluttony be my shame, all 
I have to say is, that it is a shame in 
which I glory. But where is the 
shame of it, I should like to be told. 
All men have their gifts; and gluttony 
is my gift, as eloquence was that of 
Chatham, or philanthropy of Howard. 
I was “ born so,” like Mr. Henry ; 
and as no man, nor even Detraction 
herself, can say, with decency, that I 
have suffered my talent to sleep, I 
cannot see, for the life and soul of me, 
why I have not as good a right to 
hold up my head and look the world 
straight in the face, without a blush 
upon my cheek, as any other “two- 
legged animal without feathers” in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, or the world 
beyond the Atlantic. “ Make the 
most of your abilities, boy!” was my 
father’s last injunction, when he 
launched me, ten years since, upon the 
sea of life; and in one particular at 
least, I have religiously obeyed him. 
Having no great mental capacity, I 
made the most of my bodily ; ond by 
never neglecting’ an opportunity of 
improving (that is to say, cramming ) 
myself, no matter how often in the 
day, or in what rapid succession such 
opportunities offered themselves, it is 
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at once astonishing and instructive to 
see to what a state of perfection I 
have brought my gastric faculties. It 
is astonishing, because since Helioga- 
balus, that emperor of eaters, I will 
make bold to say that the world has 
never seen a gormandizer of my pow- 
ers; and it is highly instructive, inas- 
much as it demonstrates how much may 
be made of very moderate natural ca- 
pabilities by dint of patient industr 

and indomitable perseverance. I well 
remember the time when I could 
hardly get through a sixpenny loaf at 
my breakfast, and now I think no great 
matter of three, with four turkey eggs, 
and a couple of pounds of beefsteak 
into the bargain. So truly sings the 
poet— 


Adeo in teneris consuescere multum est.” 


In the beginning of my career, it is 
true, I had frequent experience of that 
disorder which a witty Frenchman calls 
“the remorse of a guilty stomach ;” 
but I had that within me which made 
me victorious over all difficulties ; three 
or four fits of dyspepsia did not dis- 
courage me, or damp my young ardor ; 
I knew very well that at fifteen one 
cannot expect to discuss a whole leg of 
mutton with a quarter of an acre of 
turnips, without some slight inconve- 
nience ; accordingly, I laid it down as 
a rule—{there is nothing like laying 
down early in life fixed principles of 
action, as has been well observed by 
Bacon)—to add some little thing or 
other, were it only a pair of ducks, or 
a quarter of lamb, every day to my 
allowance, upon the plan of an arith- 
metical progression ; and it is by this 
poem: Sir, simple as it is, that I 

ave made myself, what Iam. I feel 
that I should not disgrace myself at 
the board of a London alderman ; and 
in digestive energy I am ready to 
enter the lists with any ostrich in the 
Zoological Gardens. 

Some people are carnivorous, others 
are herbivorous, but for my part I am 
omnivorous—lI was called at home the 
“save-all ;” but I did not long retain 
that appellation, for they found, before 
I reached my fifth year, that my way 
of “saving,” like Whig retrenchment, 
was anything but economy, and that in 
fact the means of the family could 
stand it no longer. My mother, how- 
ever, about this time, had a handsome 
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1 left her by a rich relative in’ the 
West Indies ; = as she (with a fond- 
ness I never can be sufficiently grateful 
for) dedicated the interest of this sum 
to the indulgence of her darling Greggy 
in his innocent propensities, I conti- 
nued to stuff myself at discretion, or if 
you will, without discretion, as long as 
I remained under the paternal roof. I 
was the Hyder Ali of the larder, and 
the Tamerlane of the dinner-table; I 
spread desolation wherever I came; 
and I never passed the butcher's stall, 
or the baker’s shop, but I was covered 
with caresses and loaded with blessings. 
With the servants, however, I was no 
favourite ; for 1 seldom left them so 
much as the corner of a pie, or the 
bone of a goose to pick. Indeed I 
generally consumed everything on the 
table, except the knives, forks, plates, 
and dishes ; my views were large and 
comprehensive, and I carried them into 
execution with a vigour and rapidity, 
which, had I taken a different path to 
fame, would have made me a Cromwell 
or a Cesar. Those who saw me break- 
fast supposed that I never meant to dine ; 
and those who saw me dine concluded 
that I had not eaten a morsel of break- 
fast. But breakfast and dinner was 
not all, or even half the doings of the 
day ; there was luncheon and supper 
too ; and even these four meals give 
you but an incomplete idea of my 
—— for these were only the pitched 
attles, if I may use the expression, 
and there were besides skirmishes with- 
out number. Visitors dropped in oc- 
casionally, and then there was cake 
and wine ; or I passed by Mrs. Comfit’s 
shop, and the good woman ran out to 
express her gratitude for the custom I 
brought her, by filling my pockets 
with ginger-bread, and putting an 
apple-tart into each hand. Again, it 
would sometimes happen that the store- 
room door was left open, in whieh case, 
~ know, it was impossible to avoid 
aving some raspberry jam, or a jar of 
currant jelly. ese and a multitude 
of like incidents, skirmishes, as I call 
them, were occurring continually ; and 
though — but trifles, yet col- 
lectively they were not to be despised ; 
nor in justice to myself could I have 
omitted to mention them. 
My voracity, although upon the 
whole it has been a source of pleasure 
and satisfaction to me, such as your 
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puny eaters and nibblers can form no 
idea of, has in some particulars led to 
consequences I have regretted. When 
I first came up to College, my uncle 
Tom, as good-natured a soul as ever 
breathed, being ignorant of my cele- 
brity as a trencher-man, gave me a ge- 
neral invitation, couched in the hear- 
tiest terms, to his house on Sundays. 
Lavailed myself of his kindness three 
times ; and would you think it ?—was 
there ever any thing so calculated to 
hurt the feelings of an affectionate 
nephew ?—my dear uncle is at this 
moment a squatter on the banks of the 
Mississippi ; and there is an unplea- 
sant impression upon my mind that [, 
Gregory Greedy, have to answer for 
the worthy man’s expatriation. Yes! 
it was the last meal | took at his table 
that settled him, or rather made him a 
settler. The very next day, I have 
since heard, he borrowed Wilmot Hor- 
ton on Emigration; and when, upon 
the fourth revolving Sabbath, after 
Commons, (for that was an academic 
duty I never thought myself justified in 
neglecting, even when invited to dine 
in town,) J repaired to North Great 
George’s-street—it was there he lived— 
with more than usual resolution to do 
justice to his hospitalities, 1 found bills 
on the windows, and nobody in the 
house but an old female domestic, who 
seemed to be aware that I had been the 
means of upsetting the establishment, 
for she looked as sour as a vinegar 
cruet as she growled from the area her 
replies to the interrogatories I put to 
her. This transaction made a dee 

impression upon my mind, and I ad 
lect perfectly the current of my 
thoughts upon the occasion. My first 
reflection was, that it was lucky I had 
secured a morsel of Commons : I then 
said to myself, “ whata pity, Greggy! 
you did not see that leg of mutton to a 
conclusion ;” and thirdly, (having sufli- 
ciently considered the turn of affairs as 
affecting the welfare of the Palate-inate,) 
I really felt grieved about my uncle 
and aunt, particularly as I knew my 
uncle hated the Yankees from the 
abysses of his heart ; and my poor aunt 
had such a horror of the very idea of 
water-carriage, that she never could be 
induced to cross the Liffey in a ferry- 
beat ; she used to say, that the sight of 
Cooke’s Voyages in the bookcase made 
her sea-sick. You see,'my dear Sir, a 
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good appetite is not incompatible with 
fine feelings. The Greedys, indeed, 
had always the name of being tender- 
hearted people. 

Our family was never very distin- 
guished for their scholarship; aud I 
believe I may say my prolong in 
learning was rapid and successful for a 
Greedy. “A was an apple-pie,” taught 
me the elements at a single lesson. 
My pot-hooks used to throw my 
writing-master into raptures. Mrs. 
Glass taught me to read without a sin- 
gle application of the birch rod. Geo- 
graphy was just to my taste, for I was 
continually meeting with Turkey, 
Tart-ary, the Sandwich Isles, Jam- 
aica, Pick-ardy, Bread-albane, Eton, 
and many other pleasant-sounding 
names. Suet-onious and Plato made 
me fond of the Classical Dictionary. 
Poly-carp introduced me to theology ; 
Poisson awakened an inclination for 
mathematics ; Bacon prevented me 
from involving myself too deep in 
Aristotle ; and Chaucer, Pye, Crabbe, 
and Hogg washed my young lips in 
the dews of Castalie. I made myself 
as completely master of the Greek and 
Roman methods of cookery, as the 
learned physician in Peregrine Pickle ; 
and I had cause to congratulate myself 
upon my industry, for happening, when 
a candidate for entrance into College, 
to stumble upon one of Homer's culi- 
nary descriptions, I obtained a higher 
place than any of my school-fellows, 
which enraged them beyond measure, 
as they knew Lord Althorp was just 
as great a statesman as I was a clas- 
sical scholar. From that time until I 
wrote myself Junior Sophister, I ate a 
great deal, but read very little. One 
of the fellows, a wag, said he never 
met any body who read so little, and 
yet digested so much as I did. How- 
ever, I opened Brinkley’s Astronomy, 
and got a new impetus in the paths of 
study. In turning over the pages one 
day to beguile a heavy hour before 
dinner, my eye was caught by the ex- 
pression “gridiron-pendulum!” Ho,ho! 
quoth Gregory Greedy, where there is 
a gridiron there is probably something 
like a chop, ora cutlet. Starting ac- 
cordingly, with this expectation, I ac- 
tually gained by a mere blunder, a very 
respectable knowledge of the mechan- 
ism of the heavens. I became an 
astronomer by mistake. To be sure, I 
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was highly incensed at the end of my 
labours, to find no allusion whatever to 
the only kind of gridiron worth a far- 
thing. There was a great deal about 
Taurus, but not a word about good ox- 
beef. The “first point of Aries” was 
mentioned often, but the “point” I 
wanted to come to was boiled lamb 
and spinach. It is a maxim with the 
Greedys not to attack the patriarch of 
the flock, until they have first con- 
sumed his descendants ; so I cared not 
the centisimal of a barley-corn about 
all the points of Aries put together ; 
I was very near letting the professor 
know my mind on the subject one day 
that he lectured so long on the battle- 
axe of the fixed stars, and the refrac- 
tory properties of the atmosphere, that 
by means of Dr. Brinkley I was on the 
brink of losing my Commons. There 
is but the difference of one letter be- 
tween astronomy and gastronomy ; but 
how immeasureably in true dignity 
(always inseparable from usefulness, ) 
does the latter transcend the former! 
What is an observatory compared to a 
kitchen? or the great. circle at Dun- 
kirk—Dunsink I mean—about which 
they make so much rout, to a simple 
frying-pan or griddle? Faith, Sir, I 
am no foe to science ; but I had rather 
have one cook than all the star-gazers 
and comet-hunters in Europe. Talk 
of Laplace in the same breath with 
Dr. Kitchener! The milky way is a 
sublime thing, no doubt, but I am 
carnal enough, I own, to prefer a bowl 
of whipt cream. Talk of Gemini or 
Pisces !—Give me a pair of barn-door 
fowl, or a dish of fresh Dublin bay 
herrings, and I will make you a pre- 
sent of all the delicacies in the zodiac. 
Just refer the question to Herschel, 
Pond, or Hamilton :—I am content to 
abide by the authority of astronomers 
themselves. All I ask is, that they 
may be consulted about five, or between 
Jive and six o'clock in the day. At that 
hour I should like to put the question 
to one of these eminent professors, 
which is the nobler employment, ran- 
sacking the firmament for a comet, or 
rummaging a pie for a wood-cock—I 
should like to ask them whether the 
perfection of the kitchen-range is not 
just then, even in their exalted and 
etherial oe a matter of 
more moment than the delicate con- 
struction of a chronometer or sextant? 


My dear sir, it is truly wondrous to 
observe how popular the principles of 
the Greedy family grow about dinner- 
time. There is more witchery in that 
hour than in midnight. We, the 
Greedys, are held in all possible scorn 
until ke clock strikes five, or six, or 
seven, or whatever may be the family 
hour for celebrating the rites of the 
belly-god ; we are called a multitude of 
filthy names, and are compared to 
swine and other obscene animals ; in 
short, before dinner one would think 
that the whole world was agreed upon 
the indecency and brutality of eating 
and drinking. All is refinement, abste- 
miousness, downright self-denial—the 

Greedy-philosophy will not be listened 

to. n vain we demand with the 

founder of our school— 

** Wherefore did nature pour her bounties forth 
With such a full and unwithdrawing hand, 
Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and 

flocks, 
Thronging the seas with spawn innumerable, 
But all to please and sate the curious taste?” 
In vain we exclaim with the same 
high authority— 

“Oh foolishness of men! that lend their ears 
To those budge doctors of the Stoic fur, 

And fetch their precepts from the Cynic tub, 
Praising the lean and sallow abstinence !”” 

Before dinner this is all in vain: every- 

body is for hermit’s fare until “the 

tocsin of the soul,” as Byron well calls 
it, sounds, and then mark the revolution 
ofopinion! Allofasudden the Greedy- 

philosophy comes into vogue. 0 

more blaspheming of Comus !—no 

more ridicule or abuse of your humble 
servant, or his principles or practices! 

The astronomer comes down from his 

sublime speculations, deserts the me- 

ridian for a merry thought, and would 
sell Orion for an omlet—the civilian 
forgets the pandects, and betakes him- 
self to pancakes—the poet descends 
from Parnassus, and thinks no elevation 
so noble as the peak of a venison 
pasty—the politician thinks more of a 
capon than the commonwealth—the 
conchologist prefers the fish to the 
shell—the florist prizes a cauliflower 
above all the flowers in the garden— 
the lover has been known, in the 
charms of Anne-Chovy, to lose all 
remembrance of Anne, his mistress— 
and the critic, whom, but a few 
moments before, nought could please 
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332 Life and Opinions of Gregory Greedy, Gent. 


of Spenser, begins to entertain an 
opinion which I have maintained at all 
hours, and all through life, to wit, that 
the noblest lines in the language are— 
Little Jacky Horner, 
Sate in a corner, 
Eating a Christmas pie ; 
He put in his thumbs, 
And pulled out the plums, 
And cried, what a fine boy am I, 


This, Sir, J call poetry, although it 
is to be found neither in Campbell's 
Specimens, or Percy’s Reliques. It 
has all the requisites of poetry. “Ina 
corner” —mark that expression, see how 
much it conveys! Young Mr. Horner 
was alone; he not only possessed a 
Christmas pie, but he possessed it 
without a rival; he owned it with a sole 
dominion. He was no co-partner 
with a plaguy crew of brothers and 
sisters, all putting in their thumbs, too, 
and battling every inch of it—the 
rayenous, sensual, little miscreants ! 
No, he was “alone in his glory,” like 
Sir John Moore, and might have ex- 
claimed with Alexander Selkirk, 


“*I am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute.” 


Then observe the line—“ And pulled 
out the plums.” How delicious the 
picture. Our lips water as we read ; 
nay, we almost fancy ourselves, like 
the pigmy knight in the novel, in the 
very entrails of the pie, rioting in 
sweets and drowning in syrup. Oh, 
what an euthanasia! may such be the 
death of the Greedys! 

Do not, however, mistake me for an 
epicure. I hate and despise epicures, 

hey are a branch of the Nibbler 
family; and, time out of mind, the 
have been the scorn of our house. 
pack of peddling, pecking, paltry cox- 
combs ; they are the very Whigs of 
the dinner-table. There is no solidity, 
manliness, or honest ambition about 
them. While an Apicius, or Darteneuf, 
drivels at the gentleman’s bone, a 
Greedy would dispose of the whole 
haunch of mutton. “ The substantials! 
the substantials!” as our great proge- 
nitor usedtosay. Weare forthe solid, 
massy, honest, magnanimous, cookery 
of Old England. France, Sir, we de- 
nounce, with all her revolutionary 
kick-shaws. A Greedy dine upon the 
hind-legs of frogs. Give him a chine 
of a mammoth, or the leg and wing 
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and part of the breast of a roe, and he 
will show you what it is to dine! “The 
substantials ! oh, Sir Giles, the substan- 
tials!” _Ifever I shall have leisure enough 
from the = business of life to turn 
author, I shall trace all the vices, moral 
and political, of the French people to 
the levity of their cuisine. is is the 
true account of their republican and 
atheistical tendencies. The Greedys, 
Sir, are no incendiaries, although they 
love a broil; they are fond of no revo- 
lutions but those of the spit ; and they 
are determined foes of the present 
piece of patch-work, hight an adminis- 
tration, albeit the name of the premier 
disposed them at first to support it. 
We perceive, Sir, in the Whigs a dog- 
ged resolution to keep all the good 
things to themselves, and not so much 
as to throw the famished nation a bone. 
They are too greedy even for the 
Greedy family. To eat up a whole 
country—to swallow a constitution at a 
single meal—is, believe me, as disgust- 
ing a piece of gluttony in our eyes as it 
can possibly be in yours. This is, in 
truth, the “ Harpyiis gula digna rapa- 
cibus.” Of myself it may be said, in the 
words of anther poet, 


** Nulli major fait usus edendi 
Tempestate sua ;"” 
which, for the gratification of the un- 
latined sex, may thus be vernacularized : 
“ At dinner, Gregory Greedy was sublime, 
The most experienced eater of his time.” 

But hark! I hearthe dinner-bell! It 
is nearly a quarter of an hour since I 
last lunched. Excuse me, Sir! Reall 
if you had Solomon’s wisdom, illumi- 
nated with Curran’s wit, at this crisis I 
could not enjoy your company a mo- 
inent longer. hat’s for dinner, John ? 
John! what’s for dinner ? 

Editor: One word, Mr. Greedy ! 

Mr. Greedy: Business, Sir, business : 
I am on business. 

Editor: { have a point to mention 
of some moment. 

Mr. Greedy : It will keep, Sir ; it will 
keep. John, I say, what’s for dinner ? 
Haitor : I shall take itas a favor. 

Mr. Greedy : Sir, you ought to know 
better. Editor comes from edo, and edo 
is to eat. 

Editor: It has other meanings, Mr. 
Greedy ! 

Mr. Greedy: None, Sir, worth a 
farthing. 
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The Great Protestant Meeting. 


THE GREAT PROTESTANT MEETING, 


History records a law of the ancient 
Laceedemonian legislature, by which 
every person of full age was obliged 
to belong to some party in the state. 
Without expressing any opinion upon 
the wisdom of the compulsory patriot- 
ism of the Grecian republic, we may 
safely venture to assert that there 
are times when circumstances and 
duty imperatively enforce the practi- 
cal observance of such a rule; that 
there may be a crisis in the political 
concerns of a nation when no man can 
indulge his indolent desire for the 
peacefulness of private retirement, 
without a plain and positive dereliction 
of public duty. Assault may be carried 
on so far that it becomes treason not 
to join in the defence ; there is a point 
in the progress of revolution, at which 
every man must make up his mind to 
take one side or other, when the 
friends of order may adopt as their 
motto—*“ he that is not with us is 
against us,” when neutrality is a crime, 
and even moderation is a fault, because 
the energies—the active—the uncom- 
promising energies of all the friends of 
order, are required to prevent its sub- 
version. When the struggle is plainly 
and undisguisedly between the evil 
and the good ; the man whose princi- 
les would lead him to support what 
is right, if he withholds his assistance 
from the righteous cause, is virtually 
subtracting so much from the power 
of that cause, and is giving so much 
of negative, but not, therefore, the 
less injurious assistance to the other. 
He is worse than the most violent par- 
tizan of wrong, because he adds to the 
guilt of assisting what is wrong, the 
baseness of abandoning what is right. 
Truth must look on him not merely as 
an enemy, but a traitor. “He knows 
what is right but he does it not.” 
These are not days for soft words, or 
for the concealment of honest and 
manly opinion, and accordingly we 
have little hesitation in translating into 
broad, intelligible language, the 
import of the few observations with 
which we have commenced, The 


events of the last few years have been 
such as to force upon every man the 
consciousness that in the few next the 
fate of England will be decided. 
There may oe been former periods 
of political excitement, when the pas- 
sions of the people were roused into 
unnatural agitation, and the quiet of 
the country disturbed, and the healthy 
functions of the constitution interfered 
with, But all these disturbances have 
been temporary in their duration and 
transient in their effects; they have 
been the storms that swept harmless 
over the face of society, left no 
trace of their ravages behind; but 
far otherwise is the case in these days 
of political convulsion ; the constitu- 
tion itself is the stake that is at hazard, 
the religion and the liberties of Britain 
are eaeeneetree principle that has 
hitherto guided the councils of the 
nation, is set at nought—every sanc- 
tion of the national religion is disre- 
garded—infidelity has openly shown 
itself as the ally and the pioneer of 
anarchy, and in trampling on all the 
maxims, and all the institutions of our 
social faith, is going far towards break- 
ing up all the restraints of social order. 
The question now is, whether we shall 
continue as we have been, a nation 
united in the sacred compact of citizen- 
ship, with Christianity as the bond of 
our union ; or be resolved and sepa- 
rated into the broken fragments of a 
people without either a religion to 
control, or a government to restrain ; 
and we say that the man who contents 
himself with a mere tacit acquiesvence 
in the principles of truth ; who per- 
mits his theoretical attachment to the 
constitution to slumber in operative 
inaction, and does not give his every 
energy to its support—be his profes- 
sions of philanthropy, or sanctity, what 
they may—is ee indifferent alike 
to the sanctions of religion and the 
calls of patriotism, and is, at heart, 
not merely a rebel to his country, but 
a traitor to his God. 

We express ourselves thus plainly 
and strongly, not merely because we 
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have accustomed ourselves to an awk- 
ward habit of calling things and per- 
sons by their right names—a habit that 
is certainly inconvenient in days when, 
in most instances, these names are 
anything but complimentary. We 
cannot indeed, upon any occasion, tame 
down the expression of our honest 


feelings to the measured terms of 


polite discretion ; but in the present 
case we feel that it is necessary to 
speak out. Protestants do not appear 
sufficiently sensible of the moral guilt 
and the moral turpitude of inaction: 
in politics they seem unaccountably to 
leave out sins of omission from their 
catalogue of offences, and forget that 
the leaving undone the things which 
we ought to have done, is scarcely 
second in enormity to the doing the 
things which we ought not to have 
done. And yet the end of all moral 
obligation is no less the enjoining 
of certain duties than the forbidding 
of certain crimes ; and we forfeit our 
allegiance to truth no less by the 
neglect of the one than by the com- 
mission of the other. But if there be 
one duty more than another which is 
plainly binding upon us in our capa- 
city of citizens, it is to endeavour, at 
all hazards and at any cost, to preserve 
to succeeding generations the blessings 
we ourselyes enjoy—blessings which 
God, who is the author of all society, 
has given us in trust for them—and 
this is a trust which we cannot decline, 
and which, therefore, if we neglect we 
violate. The time has now come when 
it is only by active and strenuous ex- 
ertions that this trust can be discharg- 
ed; and if we shrink from these exer- 
tions—no matter under what specious 
epithets we palliate our conduct to 
others—no matter by what plausible 
excuses we justify it to ourselves—we 
are guilty of a base and unworthy de- 
reliction of a duty which our Creator 
has enjoined upon us; and the stern 
language of truth can apply to our 
neglect no softer epithets than cow- 
ardice and crime. 

The Protestants of Ireland have 
commenced a great and, we believe, a 
decisive movement. Those who have 
been long assailed, have at length put 
themselves in an attitude of dildeoe 
the men upon whom war has been 
made for years, have at length seemed 
to feel that hostilities are going on ; 
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and even in the eleventh hour, when 
our liberties are all but lost, and 
our cause is all but hopeless, a vigo- 
rous and determined stand has been 
made against that tyranny which, un- 
der the specious name of liberality, is 
trampling on the rights and privileges 
which our fathers purchased with their 
blood. We repeat, that this movement 
is decisive of our fate ; if it be success- 
ful—and successful it must be, if it be 
not the fault of the Protestants them- 
selves—the victory is gained, and the 
country is saved: if, on the contrary, 
the apathy, the indolence, or the cow- 
ardice of Protestants neutralize this last 
effort of their more honest and more 
determined brethren—if the few be now 
left unsupported to sustain the cause of 
the many—then all hope of ever organ- 
izing a Protestant party is at an end— 
and it will in future be little short 
of madness in any one to expose him- 
self to the fury of revolution by at- 
tempting the task of staying its pro- 
gress—it would be a self-sacrifice, with- 
out either an object or a hope. 

The meeting at the Mansion-house 
was a noble and a cheering beginning 
of this effort. We may safely say that 
never was there so much of the intel- 
lect, the rank, and the property of the 
country represented in any public 
meeting. Never did so_ resolute, 
and at the same time so Christian a 
spirit pervade an assembly, and never 
do we remember to have witnessed 
such gratifying demonstrations of at- 
tachment to the principles of truth. 
But while we feel the moral influence 
which this great meeting must have 
already produced upon the feelings of 
the country—while we know that its 
proceedings must have their weight, 
even with our enemies, we yet feel, 
with Lord Roden, that did it terminate 
merely in the brilliant and eloquent 
speeches which swayed as one man 
the minds of the multitude that was 
assembled, or in the printed report of 
those speeches which has conveyed 
the sentiments of the speakers through- 
out the empire, it would, after all, be 
but a splendid failure. It is as the 
first of a series of efforts that we look 
on it as the most important meeting 
that ever was convened ; and if we do 
not altogether mistake the character of 
those who have nobly come forward to 
give direction to those efforts, we may 
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safely venture to predict that they will 
be worthy of our sacred cause, and 
that unless Protestants, by the most 
inexcusable indolence, prove them- 
selves, both to God and man, un- 
worthy of the blessings they enjoy, 
that cause will be triumphant, and 
Protestants will be yet permitted the 
undisturbed exercises of their religion, 
and left to retain those privileges the 
preservation of which has been so often 
and so solemnly guaranteed to them. 
We know that many weak, but well 
meaning, persons object to any attempt 
to rouse the Protestant population of 
the North, by the instrumentality of 
public meetings, because, forsooth, it 
savours too much of Protestant agita- 
tion. Every honest prejudice we re- 
spect, and every honest objection we 
would labour to remove ; but the ge- 
nerality of mankind are far too easily 
imposed upon by names. If by agita- 
tion be meant that selfish and unprin- 
cipled excitement of the passions of 
the mob, which has no other end or 
aim than the personal aggrandizement 
of the agitator. If, by agitation, be 
meant that reckless setting of the lower 
orders against the higher, that has 
gone far towards breaking up all the 
relations of society—that wicked in- 
culeation of disobedience to the laws 
which has desolated Ireland with blood, 
and caused the theoretical lesson of 
the day to be put in practice in the 
midnight assassination—then we say 
God forbid that ever our cause should 
be desecrated by such unholy means ; 
but if on the other hand men choose 
to fasten on us the name of agitators, 
because we endeavour to oppose mis- 
rule, and to bring forth the peaceable 
and constitutional expression of public 
opinion, because we call on those 
whose rights are assailed to resist 
aggression—on those whose properties 
are threatened, to protest against spo- 
liation—then we say that we are not 
to be frightened from our duty by a 
name. We would look on the man as 
a fool whe would quietly suffer him- 
self to be robbed, lest resistance might 
gain for him the epithet of brawler— 
and we certainly will not permit our 
tights to be taken away without a 
struggle, because our enemies may 
give to our efforts to retain them, the 
name of agitation. 
We believe that public opinion is 


decidedly conservative—we are per- 
suaded that could the honest and un- 
biassed sentiments of each member of 
the community be ascertained—there 
would be found an immense majority 
in the cause of order. But unfortu- 
nately the destructives are the most 
clamorous and noisy portion of the 
community—and it is this very circum- 
stance that has given to them the ap- 
pearance of having public opinion in 
their favour. And this advantage, 
which is no trifling one, they knew 
well how to turn to account. Most 
men are, in their opinions, the creatures 
of circumstances ; all of us influenced 
more or less by the political atmos- 
phere in which we breathe. While 
the conservative party neglect to take 
some efficient means to contradict the 
notion that the mass of the people are 
opposed to them—they throw into the 
ranks of their enemies all the waver- 
ers and paralyse the efforts of their 
friends. There are in every commu- 
nity a number of persons who are in- 
fluenced by public opinion, or what 
they believe to be public opinion—and 
every demonstration of national feeling 
on either side of the question, tells 
powerfully upon this large, and there- 
fore, under our present system of go- 
vernment, this influential class. It is 
thus that public opinion in its expres- 
sion may be said to reproduce and multi- 
ply itself—and it is precisely by acting 
on this principle, that the radicals have 
succeeded ; they have taken every op- 
portunity of putting themselves forward 
as the national party, and as the advo- 
cates of the cause of the people; and 
the falsehood was uncontradicted until 
it was believed—and men whose every 
predilection, and all whose convictions 
were in favour of the constitution, be- 
gan to fancy themselves radical, simply 
hecause they heard that radicalism was 
the national party. General opinion 
does not depend so much upon general 
conviction, as is frequently supposed ; 
if it did, it would not be so proverbially 
fluctuating and unsteady. To any one 
who has taken any trouble to find out 
the true state of feeling among the 
lower and middling orders, it is well 
known that many are enthusiastically 
attached to radicalism who do notknow 
what it is, and who, while they express 
the most vehement regard for its prin- 
ciples in general, would yet be found, 
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on examination, to dissent from them 
in detail.* But it is with nations as 
with individuals. Let a man be told 
by all who meet him, that he is falling 
into ill-health, and most probably the 
prediction will work out its own fulfil- 
ment. The enemies of the constitution 
have played off their tricks upon the 
political hypochondriasm of the nation, 
and told the people that they were 
Radicals until they became so. 

It is time for the Conservatives to 
provide an organ of expression for that 
strong feeling in their favour which 
prevails, and thus check the progress 
of that moral madness which is destroy- 
ing the energies of Britain. It is now 
necessary to restore a sound state 
of public feeling, by teaching the peo- 
ple to be regulated not by their pas- 
sions but by their judgment. We must 
now endeavour to place before their 
minds the true principles of our con- 
stitution, so as to force them to make 
a deliberate selection between these 
principles and the opposite, and when 
this selection is fairly put to them, we 
have very little doubt as to the result. 
But there is need of every energy, and 
every genase which the Conservative 
party have at their command—this 
may appear inconsistent with our de- 
claration, that the feeling of the coun- 
try is in our favour; but surely we 
need not repeat the trite observation 
as to the advantage which the assailing 
party, almost invariably possess. Ha- 
tred to an institution, is an active prin- 
ciple—attachment to it, is a passive 
feeling of the mind—excitement is the 
essence and the soul of radicalism— 
but a high and enlightened love for the 
institutions of the country, is but too 
often combined with an aversion, or 
at least a disinclination, to active poli- 
tical exertion; men who have long 
looked upon their social system, as a 
blessing to be enjoyed, and not a sub- 
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ject for endless contention and strife, 
begin to feel as if they were asked to 
depart from their principles, when they 
are called on to exert themselves in its 
defence—and though this feeling be 
not directly avowed to their own minds, 
yet it exercises an influence no less 
powerful. Against all these difficulties 
we feel that we have to contend—against 
the energy of our opponents, and the 
want of it among our friends—but we 
are persuaded that by active, and ju- 
dicious exertions, all those religious and 
therefore Conservative feelings, which 
are now scattered over the surface of 
society, cheering and beautifying all 
the relations of life, may be concen- 
trated into powerful, and indeed we 
may say omnipotent, political force, 
The same rays of light which scattered 
their radiance through the atmosphere, 
when concentrated by the burning 
glass of the Sicilian Lae ey be- 
came powerful to consume the navies 
of the invading foe. 

We could say much more upon the 
necessity of exertion on the part of 
the Protestants, but we feel that we 
should apologise to our readers for 
having thus long detained them from 
the immediate consideration of the 
great meeting upon which we write.— 
The speeches delivered at that meet- 
ing, are long since before the Protest- 
ants of the empire ; and we are sure 
that the honest and manly expression 
of opinion which was called forth—the 
powerful reasonings and the splendid 
eloquence which marked the truly im- 
portant proceedings of that memorable 
day, have had their weight and their 
effect with our brethren upon both 
sides of the channel. But we are sure 
that we will not enter upon a task, the 
performance of which can be unaccept- 
able to our readers, if we bring before 
their view a short retrospect of some 
of the most remarkable circumstances 


* We remember to have been peculiarly struck by the declaration of the editor of 
the Standard, that he had made it his business to converse with the operatives who 
joined in the great procession to Lord Melbourne, in May last, and that he never heard 
more real conservative sentiments than those uttered by this body of Radicals. 

We can also state, upon sufficient authority, that in the Cumberland election, con- 
sequent upon the celebrated reform dissolution, while the farmers were flocking to the 
poll, shouting for the King and the Reform Bill, many of them expressed to an 
individual of our acquaintance the greatest indignation at the bare supposition that 
every ruffianly ten-ponnd householder should have a vote; but nothing could 


persuade them that this was a provision of the reform bill. 
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connected with it. Many of the state- 
ments that were made are too im- 
portant to be trusted to the perishable 
columns of a newspaper report : and 
while it is very far from our intention 
to attempt an analysis of the speeches 
that were delivered, and while we are 
conscious that, did we do so, neither 
our space nor our ability would permit 
us to do justice to the speakers, there 
are yet some remarks upon which we 
may venture, without incurring the 
charge of unnecessary repetition—some 
individuals whom we may particularise, 
without appearing to institute any par- 
tial or invidious distinctions. 

The presence of Lord Winchelsea 
was, unquestionably, one of the most 
gratifying circumstances connected with 
this meeting. It is to our English 
brethren that we must look in the hour 
of danger and distress—it is to their 
cooperation and support that we must 
be indebted for the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of our blessings—without this we 
could not hope to retain even our 
liberties without the force of arms— 
and while even for that last dread 
resource the Protestants of Ireland 
would, at the call of duty, be prepared— 
while they are ready, if the progress 
of social disorganization aaa place 
them in such a position, to exercise 
that indefeasible right which God and 
nature have conferred on them—the 
right of self-preservation—we do not 
believe that there is a single Protes- 
tant in Ireland who would not rather 
owe his security and his freedom to 
the constitutional exertions of his Eng- 
lish brethren, aided by his own, than to 
the extra-constitutional triumphs of an 
outraged and indignant people. The 
Earl of Winchelsea we may safely re- 
gard as the representative of all that is 
good and constitutional in the aris- 
tocracy of England, and the appear- 
ance of this Christian nobleman, to 
stand by us at a time when it is but 
too much the fashion to forsake and 
misrepresent us, is an earnest, to our 
minds, that our cause is not altogether 
desperate—that those who love their 
religion in England, will not view with 
indifference its persecution and extinc- 
tion in Ireland—that those Englishmen 
who love their Bibles, will not yet per- 
mit the Romish priesthood to make of 
ours a pile for the immolation of Irish 
Protestantism; and if, even in the 
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worst of times, God gives to his people 
an earnest that he has not altogether 
forsaken them, we may see this earnest 
to ourselves in the consolatory assu- 
rance that worth and piety made con- 
spicuous, although not ennobled by 
exalted station, are enthusiastically en- 
gaged in our cause. 

Of Lord Winchelsea himself, we 
will not speak as our own feelings 
would dictate, or as his character and 
conduct would deserve. The time of 
danger is not the season for panegyric, 
and yet if even in the hottest of the 
fight, the cheer of the engaged batta- 
lions is sometimes sent along the lines 
to encourage the bravery of their com- 
rades, we may perhaps be excused, if 
we tell his lordship, that while all his 
former character commanded our re- 
spect, his conduct upon this occasion, 
has deepened respect into veneration, 
and kindled attachment into love. 
The enthusiasm with which he was 
hailed by the multitude assembled to 
receive him at the Mansion-house, 
extends itself to the bosom of every 
Protestant in the land; and we are 
sure that Lord Winchelsea will not 
feel that we are taking from his merits 
when we say, that highly as we vene- 
rate him, as the consistent advocate of 
national Christianity, and the consis- 
tent Christian in his private acts—as 
the fearless supporter of sound princi- 
ple, and the most perfect example of 
its blessed effects—as the man across 
whose whole life, no slander of enmity 
or malice, has ever thrown the suspi- 
cion of a discreditable act—we yet 
venerate him still more, when we look 
on him in connection with one whom we 
know better, and whom he closely 
resembles—a nobleman, in whom we 
have seen all that is amiable in private, 
expanded into all that is estimable in 
public life. Lord Winchelsea will 
pardon us when we say, that the 
title by which he finds his surest wa 
to the hearts of Irish Protestants, is 
the one which perhaps is the highest 
that could be conferred on him. Our 
hearts warm, and our associations of 
all that we have been taught to love 
awake towards the man on whom truth 
confers the ennobling epithet of THE 
EnGuiisH RopeEn. 

From the speeches which were de- 
livered at the meeting, we can have 
little difficulty in selecting three as pe- 
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culiarly deserving of attention; we 
mean those delivered by the Reverend 
Messrs. Martin, O'Sullivan, and Boy- 
ton,—speeches, which together contain 
a mass of argumentative eloquence, 
and of sound political knowledge, such 
as probably was never presented before 
at any meeting to the public. In se- 
lecting these three, we do not by any 
means wish to depreciate the merit of 
the other addresses which were deli- 
vered by the noblemen, and gentlemen, 
who took a share in the proceedings ; 
but these speeches were distinguished 
even among them all, by the clearness 
of their reasonings, the loftiness of their 
conceptions, and the dignity and 
beauty of their composition. | And 
while, did our space permit, we would 
gladly dwell on the soul-stirring appeals 
of Lords Winchelsea aud Roden, or 
the fervid and impassioned addresses 
of Mr. Hamilton, and the Reverend 
M. Beresford, we feel that we will 
more advance the cause we have at 
heart, by calling attention to speeches 
which contain, if we may so speak, a 
treasury of argument and information, 
and to which we may safely refer the 
doubting for conviction, and the most 
established for weapons to refute the 
adversaries of our cause. 

Mr. Martin’s speech at the Bruns- 
wick meeting in the year 1829, has not 
yet been forgotten by our readers ; did 
we wish to claim for the Reverend 
Gentleman the merit of political saga- 
city, we could take many passages trom 
that eloquent and memorable speech ; 
and comparing them with the progress of 
events since, show how exactly and lite- 
rally his predictions have been fulfilled. 
But, except as the errors of the past 
may teach us wisdom for the future, or 
the fulfilment of former prophecies 
gain credit for our present vaticina- 
tions, retrospect is comparatively use- 
less, and is better suited tor the peaceful 
hour of contemplation, than for the 
season of action and excitement. On 
the present occasion the reverend gen- 
tleman went into a long and luminous 
statement of the nature of the influenee 
which Popery possesses, and proved, 
by the acknowledged practice and dis- 
cipline of the Romish church, that all 
her institutions have but the one single 
object—of establishing a universal 
empire of ecclesiastical tyranny, and 
trampling “ God’s fair world” under 
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the feet of a despotic pontiff. We feel 
that this argument is so interwoven with 
itself, that no extract could do it justice, 
although we know that we have, in the 
statements of the reverend gentleman, 
materials of which we do not hesitate 
to say, that we shall frequently. avail 
ourselves ; but the following. passage 
speaks so forcibly on the dangers of 
the odious commission, that we need 
no apology for laying it before our 
readers :— 


«* What is the principle or business of 
this commission? Merely arule-of-three 
operation upon property and numbers, in 
which, they will, however, find some diffi- 
culty, as no Protestant is bound to answer 
their questions. They are empowered to 
administer oaths, but not to extort evi- 
dence on oath ; to ascertain surplus reve- 
nues—that is, what the House of Com- 
mons should, in every successive year, 
call surplus revenues, (hear,) in order 
every year to confiscate each successive 
surplus, and appy it, as Lord Lansdowne 
says, ‘to kindred purposes;’ or, as Lord 
Grey says, to ‘the exigencies of the state ;’ 
or, Lord Morpeth, to ‘spiritual edifica- 
tion ;’ or Lord John Russell, to « moral 
education’—or education from which the 
Bible is excluded (hear); and Lord 
Brougham, to ‘education and charities 
connected with the establishment,’ only 
not giving one farthing for a Catholic 
estubiishment. So well has the noble 
lord been taught his ‘no Popery’ lesson 
—(hear)—but all agreeing with Mr. 
O’Connell, that the property of the 
church is to be left to the disposal of 
parliament in its wisdom and discretion ; 
or that the parliament should decree, like 
the French national assembly, ‘that the 
church, and the charities, and the educa, 
tion of the country, were all under the 
safeguard of the national honour’ 
(cheers). What other consequences may 
follow from this commission (which has, 
perhaps, originated with a confessor in 
the castle of Dublin, (hear, hear,) and 
which but two steps may have conveyed 
from him to the British cabinet,) it is 
hard to say (hear, hear), For if it pro- 
pose the premium of withdrawing the 
heretic clergyman, wherever but a certain 
number are found within his parish, there 
will be, in many parishes, an instant 
bounty on the expulsion of the clergyman 
by violence or intimidation ; and in many 
others, a new motive for ribbonmen, 
rockites, or whitefeet, to dislodge the 
Protestant tenantry, by the well-known 
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arts of threatening notices, of waylaying 
by night and insulting by day.” 

The following is also a forcible ex- 
position of the necessity of vigorous 
and continuous exertions, and contains 
a lesson which, we trust, will not be 
lost upon the Protestants of [reland :— 


«“ This meeting proves that we have 
your sympathies and good feelings—we 
now want your actions and contributions. 
The king himself has told us what is our 
duty. Let us not, my lord, expect too 
much from a single exertion or a single 
meeting. The Catholic Association ex- 
isted above two hundred years ago, and 
but lately produced its effect. We shall 
not wait so long, (a laugh,) but still per- 
severance is necessary. We have still, 
probably, a year and a half before us. 
The Lords will next year again, as they 
have so gloriously done on this, reject a 
ministerial robbery, and within that time 
the English people may be instructed. 
But whatever remoter steps may seem 
expedient, my lord, every individual 
should now do his own part, and not 
unjustly shift to others all the labour, 
trouble and expense; and then, though 
we should fail, it will be through the 
fault of others, and we shall all have 
done our duty. ( Loud and long-continued 
cheering. )” 

These remarks are worthy of a 
Christian minister, and we trust that 
they will be duly appreciated by the 
Protestant public of both countries. 
The old Conservative Society has 
already revived its meetings, and will, 
we are sure, again be a powerful engine 
of good ; but while we cordially give 
ourassent to the re-establishment of that 
invaluable institution—while we bear 
our willing and our disinterested testimo- 
ny to the good that it formerly achieved 
—and while we express our full and 
our unshaken confidence in the benefits 
that will result from its revival—we 
ret feel it our duty to caution the 

rotestants of Ireland against being 
too aristocratic in their movements: 
for our own parts, we look upon the 
Orange institution as the most power- 
ful means of associating together Pro- 
testants of all ranks in a holy brother- 
hood of resistance to Popery and 
infidelity ; and we believe that much 
of the prejudices that did unquestion- 
oy exist against this ancient and, we 
will say, venerable body, are rapidly 
passing’away ; Orangeism is essentially 
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a Christian and religious institution, 
and its foundation is good-will towards 
all mankind. Misrepresentations may 
have affixed upon it slanders the most 
false, and induced many to enter- 
tain very false and unfounded notions 
of its nature and its object. But the 
adhesion of such men as Lords Roden 
and Winchelsea—men whose souls 
would, like our own, revolt from anything 
that forbids us to remember the lesson 
of universal charity, even towards those 
who differ most widely from our reli- 
gious faith, will, we are sure, place the 
matter in its true light; and while we 
can call these noblemen our brothers, 
we dare the most malignant of our 
enemies to say that an Orangeman 
may not love his Roman Catholic 
fellow-countrymen with an affection as 
sincere, and certainly as disinterested, 
as thut of those who make a traffic of 
their sympathies and trade upon their 
prejudices—who use them as the tools 
of their ambition or thé servants of 
their avarice—who wring from them 
the hard-earned pittance that ° their 
children need, and give them nothing 
but fair words in return—who agitate 
their passions until they goad their 
madness into crime, and for their own 
unprincipled and selfish objects, bring 
their dupes and their victims to the 
gibbet or the hulk, the sufferers for 
that transgression which the agitator 
had inculcated, to pay the penalty of 
that law which the agitator had told 
them to despise. 

Mr. O’Sullivan’s reputation as an 
orator and a divine, is too well estab- 
lished for him to require eulogy from 
us, but we may safely venture to assert 
that in his effort upon this occasion he 
surpassed himself... Those who were 
not present at the meeting, can form, 
from the printed report, but a very 
faint notion of the grandeur of the 
oral eloquence of the orator, and 
words can scarcely convey an idea of 
the effect which he produced. There 
are some speeches whose full effect is 
not produced until they are read, while 
there are others which can only be 
appreciated by being heard. Mr. 
O’Sullivan’s was of this latter class ; 
flowing from his own heart, it found its 
way to the hearts of all those who 
heard him ; and, for honest and enthu- 
siastic appeals to the’ best feelings of 
our hearts—for grand invective—and 
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withering scorn of that infamous con- 
ciliation which has divided Ireland 
into two great purties, and recorded 
their differences in characters of blood, 
it is unparalleled in the annals of 
modern eloquence. What could be 
more beautifully touching, and yet 
more simply true than his description 
of the administration of the Right 
Honourable Charles Grant ? 


“The Right Honourable Charles 
Grant was a secretary here, and tried 
the experiment of philosophical sway 
over our fiery populace. What was his 
success? He conciliated the country into 
insurrection—an insurrection which ex- 
tended its outrages up to the suburbs of 
the metropolis. He held out, in his for- 
bearance, encouragement to crime; and, 
to make compensation for the crippled 
gait at which his justice had proceeded, 
he assented to, or acknowledged the 
necessity of suspending the constitution, 
and subjected the rural population to the 
rigors of a more than ordinarily severe 
tribunal. I remember well the days and 
nights of his government, and of the 
rigid rule by which it was succeeded. I 
remember when the last business of the 
night, before retiring to repose, within a 
guarded and garrisoned town, was to 
ascend to the house-tops and count, over 
the unprotected lands, the flames in 
which, it might be, slumbering families 
were consumed—and to listen, as fancy 
created, for the shrieks of perishing 
victims. I remember, too, when shrieks, 
more terrific than fancy ever heard, arose 
round the tribunals where the doom of 
sudden and lifelong separation was pro- 
nounced—and around the gibbets, where 
conciliation suspended its sacrifices, and I 
can in all sincerity declare, that I do not 
know whether I abhorred the connivance 
of the supine secretary more on account 
of the atrocities it encouraged, or for the 
terrible retribution it rendered necessary 
(cheers. )” 


This is true—fearfully, terribly true. 
While agitation is permitted to tram- 
ple upon law—while the government 
suffer intimidation to proceed—and 
while they sacrifice the peace of the 
country at the shrine of the monster 
Conciliation, our rulers are answerable 
to heaven not merely for the blood 
that is spilled by the lawless hand of 
the violence they practically encourage, 
but for that which is shed by retribu- 
tive justice, in punishnient for crimes 
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that firmness might have prevented, 
and not severity avenged. 

Need we remind our readers of the 
base truckling of the ministry to O’Con- 
nell ?—Need we recall to their recol- 
lection, that the man whom they made 
the object of their sovereign’s invec- 
tive, at the commencement of the ses- 
sion, they made their guide and their 
confidential counsellor throughout that 
session. After alluding to the terms 
of the King’s speech, almost indeco- 
rously particularizing an individual, 
Mr. O’Sullivan thus proceeds :— 


« Whatever doubt the King’s speech 
may have left on this subject, the Chan- 
cellor’s—the keeper of the King’s consci- 
ence—dissipated, in that memorable in- 
vective against personal and political 
mendicancy, unacquainted with a sense 
of shame or honour, in which the judge 
invoked the shade of his favoured poet to 
bear testimony against the unparalleled, 
because the boastful baseness, of modern 
beggary (cheers). I pass no judgment 
on a proceeding like this; whether it 
was prudent, or dignified, or just, I do 
not pause to enquire. I merely say that 
if there be consistency in ministerial 
measures, the text of the King’s speech 
is explained by the comment of the 
Chancellor, and we may regard the open- 
ing of the session of parliament as ren- 
dered memorable by the denunciation of 
an individual. But, surely, the odor of 
gain, however acquired, is good. Few 
months elapse before mendicancy has lost 
its disrelish. The change from the grub 
to the butterfly is not attended by more 
remarkable consequences. The beggar 
of the Chancellor’s vernal invective is to 
be found the patriot of the Chancellor's 
summer eulogy. His bags have become 
wings—he has cast the slough of an 
ignoble condition—he has soared up into 
the sunny region of ministerial favor—he 
is an object of courtly competition, and 
in the eagerness to make him a cabinet 
prize, ‘all friendships are forgotten, and 
decorums disregarded ; and Stanley, and 
Richmond, and Ripon, and Graham, and 
Grey, are shouldered out and trodden 
down in the mad chase which hoar and 
bearded juveniles urge after the gorgeous 
creature which— 


Leads them on from flower to flower, 
A weary chase and wasted hour (cheers). 


But we must be serious. The denounced 
of the King’s speech becomes the caressed 
of the King’s ministers—the confidante of 
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their secret cares—the fashioner of their 
political contrivances, and in the face of 
the country and the world, their unyield- 
ing and unceremonious dictator (cheers).” 


This splendid passage suggests a 
very appropriate epithet for the extra- 
ordinary collection of moral and poli- 
tical phenomena that constitute his 
Majesty’s government. They have been, 
to do them justice, very liberally dealt 
with as to names, They have been 
called by all parties “The Incapables ;” 
they have been somewhat unceremoni- 
cole denominated “ The Grab Admi- 
nistration”—but to enumerate all the 
titles which their unhappy propensi- 
ties have attached to dan would be 
impossible ; Mr. O’Sullivan has been 
happy in naming them “ The Cabinet 
of Curiosities ;” and certainly never 
did cabinet in a museum present a 
more rare or unique collection of extra- 
ordinary productions, than the curious 
specimens of human nature which are 
contained in the political Cabinet of 
Curiosities—it needed but the O’Con- 
nell butterfly to make the collection 
complete. 

Mr. Boyton’s speech was one of the 
most able and most important declara- 
tions of political opinion that has ever 
been delivered in any assembly. We 
have not space for much comment, and 
praise may be silent, where panegyric 
is superfluous. There are, however, 

assages in this speech in which there 
is condensed into a few sentences more 
of political wisdom and political argu- 
ment than has frequently been spread out 
over the pages of long and elaborate 
volumes. The clergy of Ireland should 
feel themselves under deep obligations 
to his powerful and unanswerable refu- 
tation of the idle slander that it is 
from interested motives that they 
resist the spoliatory measures of the 
Whigs :— 


« As a minister of the church establish- 
ment, and asa proprietor of tithes, he 
for a moment would speak. In resis- 
tance to present measures—in the protest 
against the proceedings of his majesty’s 
government, no people in the community 
were, personally, so little interested as 
the clergy of the established church. 
Happen what might, no matter to what 
party they had to look, every one ad- 
mitted—even Mr. O’Connell himself 
allowed the necessity of the principle— 
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that their incomes were to be preserved 
to them for their lives. It was likely 
they could make as good terms as the 
Jamaica planters; and did they consider 
personal ease, and the plenitude of their 
own purses merely, their course were 
obvious—to submit peaceably to his ma- 
jesty’s government—to succumb to the 
measures of education and church govern- 
ment propounded by the ministers—to 
sacrifice the rights which belonged to 
their successors—to betray the interests 
of the lay church, of which they were the 
trustees, and thus, for their own lives, to 
secure their own (hear and cheers) ; 
but that time would never come (great 
cheering ).” 


Yes! the clergy of Ireland are, at 
this moment, resisting every induce- 
ment of worldly wealth, and every 
temptation of worldly aggrandizement, 
and doing so for the sake of that prin- 
ciple which they believe to be eternal 
truth. They are submitting to pri- 
vations and distresses, such as no other 
class in the community have felt, be- 
cause they will not basely sell the 
rights of their religion and the pri- 
vileges of their flocks—because they 
will not, like the Jewish priest, take 
the bread of life from the altar of 
their God, and purchase with the 
rights of generations yet unborn a 
temporary ease and temporary secu- 
rity for themselves. What bitter sar- 
casm there is in the allusion to the 
West India planters! The measure of 
emancipation is the law, and it is now 
needless to allude to it; but can it 
be forgotten, that while the government 
press is threatening the clergy with 
starvation, twenty millions have been 
voted by a reformed House of Com- 
mons to carry into effect the speculations 
of the theorists. It is sometimes use- 
ful to recur to the acts of men who pro- 
fessed a special regard for economy. 
If this sum be granted for objects of 
national benevolence or national honor, 
we do not object to its appropriation— 
for loaded as she is with debt, and 
staggering as she is under the weight 
of unprecedented fiscal burdens, Eng- 
land can yet afford to be generous and 
just—but if it be thrown into that 
same gulf of wild speculation that 
bids fair to swallow all the glory and 
all the happiness of Britain—and all 
this that our commerce may be risked 
and our colonies be endangered—that 
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the scenes of St. Domingo and His- 
aniola be repeated in Tobago and 
Trinidad, and Jamaica and Antigua 
be desolated with blood, then we do 
protest against this prodigal, and there- 
fore profligate, expenditure of the 
public money, and say with one of 
old, “ We will not buy repentance at 
so dear a rate.” 

But a truce to the consideration of 
whut is past. Let Protestants peruse 
the following parallel drawn between 
the present government and the go- 
vernment of James, and then estimate 
the value of the protestations made 
by our rulers of attachment to the 
und i 


«¢ James the Second came, as he told 
us in his proclamation, with a determined 
purpose to support the religion, and the 
property, and the rights of Irish Pro- 
testants (great cheering). But what 
were his contemporaneous acts? To mo- 
dify his constituencies so as to send his 
own creatures to the House of Com- 
mons—to call up by writ to the House 
of Lords the eldest sons of peers, so as, 
to use the words of the historian, not to 
swamp the peerage and yet to fill the 
house (hear )—to invade the privileges of 
the corporations, through the agency of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood—to in- 
duce an anti-tithe agitation, so as, to the 
established clergy, to render impossible 
its collection (cheers); to force Dis- 
senters upon the University (continued 
.cheering)—to decline filling the vacant 
bishoprics as they tell—to modify the 
jury laws—to assail the independence of 
the judges (cheers )—to create, for the first 
time, lord lieutenants of the Jrish coun- 
ties, and to fill the offices with an inferior 
class, because they were his own crea- 
tures (cheers)—to issue an ecclesiastical 
commission—to suppress the Protestant 
militia, the Protestant yeomanry of the 
day—and, lastly, to number the Pro- 
testant population of Ireland (loud cheer- 
ing for some time).” 


“ Miror quorum facta imiteris eo- 
rum exitum non perhorrescere.” God 
grant that the contests which are so 
exactly similar in their progress, may 
not falsify the parallel in their termi- 
nation. Our gracious King is on our 
side, and “the glorious, pious, and im- 
mortal memory” of another William 
may be handed down to posterity as 
that of the second deliverer of Pro- 
testantism. ; 
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But let us hear Mr. Boyton as to 
the system of government pursued 
towards Ireland. 


« There is no government of Ireland or 
for Ireland. Ireland is considered only 
so far as it furnishes a price or a pretext 
to English parties. Irish questions, with 
English parties, are a weapon to assail an 
adversary, or a means to remunerate an 
auxiliary; but a government with a view 
to the real interests of the country, the 
security of property and lite, the civiliza- 
tion, the improvement and support of 
the population, Ireland has none (great 
cheering).” 


These few words contain an abstract 
of the conduct of all the British govern- 
ments towards Ireland. This country 
has never yet been governed. with re- 
ference toa principle. Expediency isthe 
guide of this conduct, but expediency 
not measured in reference to the inte- 
rests or the necessities of [reland, but to 
the convenience of a parliamentary ma- 
neeuvre or a cabinet intrigue. Wit- 
ness the conduct of the ministry on the 
coercion bill, when we find that the 
success or the fuilure of a measure 
involving the preservation of order, and 
the liberties of seven millions of Irish- 
men was decided by the indiscretion 
of an underling of the cabinet. Ire- 
land is employed but as the pretext 
for party, and Irish affairs are regu- 
lated by its convenience. The lottery 
of party mauceuvres decides our chances 
of good government, or the contrary, 
and the political gamblers, as they wait 
with indifference the turning of the 
wheel, look round at once on the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant and say, 
“ Slave, we have set thy life upon a cast, 
and thou must stand the hazard of the 
throw.” 

To what a state must the govern- 
ment have reduced the country, when in 
a meeting comprised of those who have 
the largest stake in the tranquillity of 
this island, such advice as the follow- 
ing was enthusiastically cheered : 


«« The landed proprietors are now to- 
gether, and they should open their eyes 
and see the state of this country, and that 
it is far advanced in the progress of most 
extensive revolution, to which the acts of 
the government have made them, and do 
make them, cooperating parties. The 
proprietors ought naturally to have an 
ascendancy in whatever state of things is 
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about to ensue; self comes in, and com- 
mands them; they have much to lose— 
(hear, hear)—and it is my serious advice 
that they should turn at once to the sub- 
ject—that they should weigh well the 
state of things—that they should calcu- 
late the probabilities how far the per- 
sistance of the government in their pre- 
sent mad measures, their submission to 
Irish revolutionists and traitors, is likely 
to consummate the end to which they are 
fast hastening (hear, and loud cheers). 
If a revolution is to ensue, self naturally 
suggests, that it is a wiser choice to be its 
leaders than its victims (continued cheers) ; 
and that since, with all their efforts, their 
exertions controlled, their representations 
disregarded, they have been unable to 
stay, it may be wise to endeavour to di- 
rect the current of revolution (loud 
cheers).” 


Mr. Boyton made very strong and 
just observations upon the tenure of 
absentee property, and the conduct of 
its holders. The confiscation of that 
property has been avowed as a favorite 
object of the revolutionary leaders ; 
and a tax upon that property is a mea- 
sure that is now advocated by many of 
all parties. This fact it is idle to deny 
and useless to disguise ; and that the 
absentees are the cause of all the mi- 
sery and distress which aggravates in 
Ireland, all the dangers of popular 
license, and all the mischief of popular 
disaffection, there is no one apart from 
the economists who is absurd enough 
to deny. But how far it is consistent 
with justice, or how far it is even prac- 
ticable to remedy the evil by the impo- 
sition’ of a tax, becomes a question of 
another and a very different nature. 
But this much is evident, that the feel- 
ing of detestation against the holders of 
this propertv is every day getting 
stronger among all classes ; and it is time 
for those who are drawing rents from 
this country to spend them in others, 
to join in the defensive side of that war 
which is now going on between pro- 
perty and no property—between afflu- 
ence and want. The only thing that 
saves their possessions from the impo- 
sition of a tax almost amounting to 
confiscation, is the strong feeling that 
prevails with regard to the inviolability 
of property. Let this feeling be inter- 
fered with in the case of the church— 
let the minds of men be familiarized to 
the notion that property may be dealt 
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with according to the exigencies of the 
state, and we tell them that nothing can 
save their rent-rolls ; they are popular 
with no party: there are precedents for 
interfering with their estates. Let Mr. 
Boyton speak for himself : 


“It is said, indeed, the clergy are un- 
popular; that I totally deny: but will 
their greatest opponents pretend to say 
they are half so much the subjects of un- 
popularity as the absentee landlords? 
Does the Catholic love them? Ask the 
tenants of Lord Courtenay and Lord 
Lansdowne (cheers). Have they the 
sympathies of the Protestant ? The Pro- 
testant will reply to you, who carried the 
Catholic bill ?. Who have been the authors 
and abettors of every measure of Protes- 
tant infliction? The fact is, the greatest 
enemies the Protestant interest ever had, 
have been found among the absentee pro- 
prietors of Ireland (hear, hear, and cheers), 

* s * « * * ” 
The absentees always lent the great 
weight of their parliamentary influence to 
forward these projects; and they would 
resort to any pretext, adopt any remedy, 
rather than the true one; they were 
themselves the cause of the evil—the real 
source of all the disturbances. The few 
residents left behind, who, in fact, were 
the garrison that kept their property ; 
whom they left to be shot at from behind 
wall and hedge, or to be burnt in their 
habitations, were the constant subjects of 
their reviling; they were bigots, and 
fanatics, and Orangemen, and jobbers 
upon grand juries, and corrupt magistrates 
(hear, hear, and great cheering), and were 
so held up before the English public, and 
you had accordingly new bills for juries, 
new schemes for the abolition altogether 
of the existence of religion with education, 
and an obnoxious Chancellor set over the 
magistrates, and contumelious investiga- 
tion into the conduct of gentlemen, upon 
the application of the lowest and worst 
people in society, to which the paid func- 
tionaries of the police would scarcely sub- 
mit; and, in fact, the whole order of 
society subverted (loud cheers).” 


In this eloquent passage there is 
contained an important truth. Absen- 
senteeism reproduces itself, but repro- 
duces itself through a tremendous con- 
catenation of misery and crime; and 
year after year is the country lashed 
through the still increasing circle of 
absenteeism und want—and want and 
insurrection—and insurrection and ab- 
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senteeism. Of absenteeism, as of mi- 
sery, the worst is the moral evil it pro- 
duces ; and those who go abroad bon 
their estates—by promoting disaffection, 
renderthe country unsafe forthe resident 
gentry, and thus actually compel others 
to swell their ranks. We repeat, that 
if the church property is interfered with, 
then is destroyed the only safe princi- 
ple that can stand between the estates 
of the absentees and the just indigna- 
tion of an impoverished and insulted 
country. And this principle once gone, 
every Irish heart will find an argument 
for the tax, when he looks upon the 
blight and desolation of his country, 
overshadowed by this Upas tree of 
absenteeism, that drains away the riches 
of our soil, and rains upon us, but 
poisons in return. 


« But church property is a trust pro- 
perty, granted for a purpose, and held 
under a condition. Though he might fairly 
say all property isa trust property (hear), 
he would confine himself to this pro- 
perty, and say it was specially a trust pro- 
perty, granted for the special end of the 
improvement and security of the country; 
and if honourable gentlemen and noble 
lords would refer to the title deeds of 
their estates, they would find that it was 
held, too, under conditions ; in all cases 
a condition of residence; in some, as in 
the grants of the First James, with a 
reservation that they should pay the tithes 
to the established clergy, and most on the 
expressed compact, that these estates 
were to be filled by a good Protestant 
tenantry (loud and vehement cheers from 
some). He would ask are those condi- 
tions fulfilled? (continued cheers.) Have 
they secured the tenth of these gifts of the 
crown to the clergy of the church—or 
have they fostered and influenced the 
conspiracy ayainst these lawful proprietors 
outside the walls of parliament, and been 
active supporters of not less nefarious 
plunder going forward within? (great 
cheering.) Have they colonised their 
estates with Protestants ; or do they, on 
the contrary, create the pressure by which 
the deep, and wide, and rapid current of 
Protestant emigration is forced in a jet 
from every out-port in the land? (reite- 
rated cheering.) And, lastly, do they 
reside ?” 

We repeat, that it is time for those 
against whose properties reasons so 
cogent may be advanced, to watch nar- 
rdwly the slightest approach to an inter- 
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ference with the security of that which 
is much more sacred than their own. 

We remember, that in the Conserva- 
tive Society, Mr. Boyton went at more 
length into this subject, and proved to 
a demonstration, by numerical calcula- 
tion, that while the exports of Ireland 
were increasing, her imports have been 
diminishing. That this is the result of 
the increase of absenteeism, there is no 
one to deny ; and that it is the strong- 
est proof of the declining comforts of 
the population—that the state of the 
Irish peasantry must soon force itself on 
the attention of the most abandoned 
government, and the most reckless 
legislature—and that something must 
be done to relieve a suffering anda 
starving people, we tell the British 
nation. They must not be seduced 
into the belief that we are prosperous ; 
we are not: it will not do for the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury to prove to us 
by figures that we are a flourishing 
nation: while the fact remains unan- 
swered and unanswerable, that the ex- 
ports of Ireland are increasing, and her 
imports decreasing, at least the imports 
of the luxuries of life, it is evident that 
the comforts of her inhabitants are 
diminished, and it is equally evident 
that absenteeism is the cause. 

But this very fact has been adduced 
elsewhere as a proof of our prosperity— 
we know not whether with « view to 
add insult to injury, and complete the 
degradation of our beggary by mocking 
our starvation. The returns of Ireland’s 
increasing exports have been pompous- 
ly appealed to ; and we have been told 
that the industry of Irishmen is in- 
creasing. Cruel and insulting mock- 
ery! hollow and audacious falsehood ! 
No! the industry of Irishmen is not 
increasing, but their toiis are multiplied. 
Industry and toil are very different 
things : we toil for others, we are indus- 
trious for ourselves. Industry implies 
the cheerfulness of willing labour,sweet- 
ened by the anticipation of dividing 
our gains with those we love ; but it is 
not industry to work by compulsion for 
the benefit of others. The slave at the 
galley is not industrious ; the convict 
at the treadmill is not industrious: 
their labour is the labour of compulsion. 
You do not make a people more indus- 
trious by increasing the difficulty of their 
earning their bread. The Israelitish 
bondsmen were not made more indus« 
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trious when they were compelled by 
their taskmasters to make bricks with- 
out straw. 

We know that our party have been 
charged with indifference to the wants 
and distresses of the lower orders, and 
the slander has been carefully and in- 
dustriously circulated by those who 
find patriotism profitable, and therefore 
are anxious to retain an exclusive 
monopoly of the commodity. But our 
attachment to the British constitution 
is founded on the conviction, that all 
the principles and all the maxims of 
that constitution have a direct tendency 
to secure the liberties and to promote 
the happiness of the humbler classes 
of society: and with honest indigna- 
tion do we, on our own part and the 
part of those with whom we act, fling 
back upon our maligners the charge of 
being sunk to that grade of political 
selfishness and political demoralization 
at which man is divested of the first 
attribute of humanity, and steels his 
heart to the sufferings and distresses of 
his brother man. We mourn over the 
sufferings of our countrymen—sufferings 
that are incalculably aggravated by the 
reckless and unprincipled excitement 
maintained by those who keep up a 
lucrative mendicancy by discoursing of 
the people’s imaginary wrongs. But 
csitihout and heartlessness are not 
to be found in our ranks, but in those 
of the agitator and demagogue : with 
us are the men whose charity brings 
relief to the hovel of destitution and 
to the bed-side of sickness and sorrow; 
while it is a fact no less strange than 
true, that in all ranks of life the men 
who are so pathetically lamenting the 
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miseries and oppressions of the poor 
and founding on these miseries a claim 
for placing political power in hands 
where it is certain of being abused, 
are the men who grind down all 
within their reach, and who close up, 
in all the heartlessness of penurious 
avarice, the coffers which the donations 
of the deluded people have filled, and 
refuse to give even the smallest per 
centage on their fees of agitation to 
relieve the distress which they so elo- 
uently picture and so feelingly lament. 

he story of the knife-grinder is immor- 
talized in the verse of Canning; it is 
an apt and an accurate description of 
the Lasoitestmten of patriotism. The 
agitators seem to have made a division 
of labour with the Conservatives: they 
say to us, do you relieve the distresses 
of the poor and we will talk of them— 
give you money and we will give 
words—and our compact is sealed if 
you will but agree that we should 
brand you as heartless and selfish.* 
To the distress, which unquestionably 
exists in the most tremendous and 
appalling form, Mr. Boyton thus feel- 
ingly and forcibly alludes :— 


«« And here I will stop to say, I will 
put forward to this great meeting what I 
have constantly inculcated, what I have 
continually put forward, what I will per- 
sist to reiterate, that in seeking the cause 
of your own insecurity, of what is shak- 
ing every property, and privilege, and 
law, to its foundation, you are not to look 
to Popery, not to disaffection, not to de- 
mocracy ; you must go deeper, and seek 
it in the destitution and agony of the 
population. (Loud cheering.) Every 
search will fail that comes short of this, 


* A little more than three years ago, in this very city, a most bitter, and yet, we 


believe, a most useful exposure was made of the real heartlessness of the pretended 
friends of the poor. In the February of 1831, a heavy fall of snow blocked up all 
the roads to Dublin, and prevented the arrival of provisions: a considerable scarcity 
consequently ensued, while the Conservative gentry were daily sitting in committee 
at the Mansion-house, and subscribing hundreds and thousands to provide bread for 
the destitute. The walls in the city were, during the night, covered with placards, 
announcing that Mr. O'Connell, having just received nearly thirty thousand pounds 
of tribute, would divide a proportion of this sum among such poor families as could 
be proved to be repealers. Repeal never was so popular as it was on the next morn- 
ing; all the poor of Dublin were its advocates ; mothers bore their famishing infants 
in their arms, and, weak with hunger, scarcely made their way over the heaps of snow 
in the streets: all crowded round the office in Stephen-street ; but, alas! the walls 
of that house were posted with a placard, denouncing “ the scoundrels who had thus 
imposed upon the credulity of the poor.” 
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senteeism. Of absenteeism, as of mi- 
sery, the worst is the moral evil it pro- 
duces ; and those who go abroad from 
their estates—by promoting disaffection, 
renderthe country unsafe forthe resident 
gentry, and thus actually compel others 
to swell their ranks. We repeat, that 
if the church property is interfered with, 
then is destroyed the only safe princi- 
ple that can stand between the estates 
of the absentees and the just indigna- 
tion of an impoverished and insulted 
country. And this principle once gone, 
every [rish heart will find an argument 
for the tax, when he looks upon the 
blight and desolation of his country, 
overshadowed by this Upas tree of 
absenteeism, that drains away the riches 
of our soil, and rains upon us, but 
poisons in return. 


“ But church property is a trust pro- 
perty, granted -for a purpose, and held 
under a condition. Though he might fairly 
say all property isa trust property (hear), 
he would confine himself to this pro- 
perty, and say it was specially a trust pro- 
perty, granted for the special end of the 
improvement and security of the country; 
and if honourable gentlemen and noble 
lords would refer to the title deeds of 
their estates, they would find that it was 
held, too, under conditions ; in all cases 
a condition of residence; in some, as in 
the grants of the First James, with a 
reservation that they should pay the tithes 
to the established clergy, and most on the 
expressed compact, that these estates 
were to be filled by a good Protestant 
tenantry (loud and vehement cheers from 
some). He would ask are those condi- 
tions fulfilled? (continued cheers.) Have 
they secured the tenth of these gifts of the 
crown to the clergy of the church—or 
have they fostered and influenced the 
conspiracy against these lawful proprietors 
outside the walls of parliament, and been 
active supporters of not less nefarious 
plunder going forward within? (great 
cheering.) Have they colonised their 
estates with Protestants ; or do they, on 
the contrary, create the pressure by which 
the deep, and wide, and rapid current of 
Protestant emigration is forced in a jet 
from every out-port in the land? (reite- 
rated cheering.) And, lastly, do they 
reside ?” 

We repeat, that it is time for those 
against whose properties reasons so 
cogent may be advanced, to watch nar- 
rdwly the slightest approach to an inter- 


ference with the security of that which 
is much more sacred than their own. 

We remember, that in the Conserva- 
tive Society, Mr. Boyton went at more 
length into this subject, and proved to 
a demonstration, by numerical calcula- 
tion, that while the exports of Ireland 
were increasing, her imports have been 
diminishing. That this is the result of 
the increase of absenteeism, there is no 
one to deny ; and that it is the strong- 
est proof of the declining comforts of 
the population—that the state of the 
Irish peasantry must soon force itself on 
the attention of the most abandoned 
government, and the most reckless 
legislature—and that something must 
be done to relieve a suffering anda 
starving people, we tell the British 
nation. They must not be seduced 
into the belief that we are prosperous ; 
we are not: it will not do for the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury to prove to us 
by figures that we are a flourishing 
nation: while the fact remains unan- 
swered and unanswerable, that the ex- 
ports of Ireland are increasing, and her 
imports decreasing, at least the imports 
of the luxuries of life, it is evident that 
the comforts of her inhabitants are 
diminished, and it is equally evident 
that absenteeism is the cause. 

But this very fact has been adduced 
elsewhere as a proof of our prosperity— 
we know not whether with a view to 
add insult to injury, and complete the 
degradation of our beggary by mocking 
our starvation. The returns of Ireland’s 
increasing exports have been pompous- 
ly appealed to ; and we have been told 
that the industry of Irishmen is in- 
creasing. Cruel and insulting mock- 
ery! hollow and audacious falsehood ! 
No! the industry of Irishmen is not 
increasing, but their toils are multiplied. 
Industry and toil are very different 
things : we toil for others, we are indus- 
trious for ourselves. Industry implies 
the cheerfulness of willing labour,sweet- 
ened by the anticipation of dividing 
our gains with those we love ; but it is 
not industry to work by compulsion for 
the benefit of others. The slave at the 
galley is not industrious ; the convict 
at the treadmill is not industrious : 
their labour is the labour of compulsion. 
You do not make a people more indus- 
trious by increasing the difficulty of their 
earning their bread. The Israelitish 
bondsmen were not made more indus« 
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trious when they were compelled by 
their taskmasters to make bricks with- 
out straw. 

We know that our party have been 
charged with indifference to the wants 
and distresses of the lower orders, and 
the slander has been carefully and in- 
dustriously circulated by those who 
find patriotism profitable, and therefore 
are anxious to retain an exclusive 
monopoly of the commodity. But our 
attachment to the British constitution 
is founded on the conviction, that all 
the principles and all the maxims of 
that constitution have a direct tendency 
to secure the liberties and to promote 
the happiness of the humbler classes 
of society: and with honest indigna- 
tion do we, on our own part and the 
part of those with whom we act, fling 
back upon our maligners the charge of 
being sunk to that grade of political 
selfishness and political demoralization 
at which man is divested of the first 
attribute of humanity, and steels his 
heart to the sufferings and distresses of 
his brother man. We mourn over the 
sufferings of our countrymen—sufferings 
that are incalculably aggravated by the 
reckless and unprincipled excitement 
maintained by those who keep up a 
lucrative mendicancy by discoursing of 
the people’s imaginary wrongs. But 
sditlhden and heartlessness are not 
to be found in our ranks, but in those 
of the agitator and demagogue: with 
us are the men whose charity brings 
relief to the hovel of destitution and 
to the bed-side of sickness and sorrow; 
while it is a fact no less strange than 
true, that in all ranks of life the men 
who are so pathetically lamenting the 
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miseries and oppressions of the poor 
and founding on these miseries a claim 
for placing political power in hands 
where it is certain of being abused, 
are the men who grind down all 
within their reach, and who close up, 
in all the heartlessness of penurious 
avarice, the coffers which the donations 
of the deluded people have filled, and 
refuse to give even the smallest per 
centage on their fees of agitation to 
relieve the distress which they so elo- 
uently picture and so feelingly lament. 

he story of the knife-grinder is immor- 
talized in the verse of Canning ; it is 
an . and an accurate description of 
the heartlessness of patriotism. The 
agitators seem to have made a division 
of labour with the Conservatives : they 
say to us, do you relieve the distresses 
of the poor and we will talk of them— 
give you money and we will give 
words—and our compact is sealed if 
you will but agree that we should 
brand you as heartless and selfish.* 
To the distress, which unquestionably 
exists in the most tremendous and 
appalling form, Mr. Boyton thus feel- 
ingly and forcibly alludes :— 

« And here I will stop to say, I will 
put forward to this great meeting what I 
have constantly inculcated, what I have 
continually put forward, what I will per- 
sist to reiterate, that in seeking the cause 
of your own insecurity, of what is shak- 
ing every property, and privilege, and 
law, to its foundation, you are not to look 
to Popery, not to disaffection, not to de- 
mocracy; you must go deeper, and seek 
it in the destitution and agony of the 
population. (Loud cheering.) Every 
search will fail that comes short of this, 


* A little more than three years ago, in this very city, a most bitter, and yet, we 
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and every remedial measure be baffled, 
not applied to this foundation of every 
thing with the habits and sentiments 
that always accompany the lowest stage 
of poverty—no hope of anything better, 
no expectation of anything worse. Every 
desire, every taste, that more or less ac- 
companies the smallest advance in civi- 
lization, and which was the only thing to 
check the unlimited multiplication of 
poverty and wretchedness, is absent from 
the great body of the peasantry of Ire- 
land, This one finds, in the centre of a 
great city, hard to conceive ; yet see its 
fruits in the recurrence of its periodical 
famines.—[ Here the rev. gentleman read 
extracts from the evidence of Dr. Doyle, 
from the returns of the relief committee 
in 1822, respecting the condition of the 
peasantry in various counties, of which he 
drew a most appalling picture, and he con- 
tinued to say: ] Can anything be surprising 
in a state of society such as this? If 
such be the base of society upon which all 
else rests, can the summit be secure ?” 


These are the observations of a man 
of feeling, a Christian, and a philo- 
sopher ; of one who, while he main- 
tains the just rights of the rich, is yet 
not insensible to the just privileges of 
the poor, and who knows that order is 
best maintained by promoting the com- 
forts of the people, and agitation most 
effectually suppressed by removing 
misery and distress. While the poor 
are not clothed and fed, the very 
constitution of human nature prevents 
that the rich should enjoy their proper- 
ties in peace. While misery, and 

overty, and starvation are abroad, 
it cannot be but that all property is 
insecure. 

We cannot pass from the subject of 
this meeting—from this incidental 
mention of the name of the Reverend 
Charles Boyton—without expressing, 
for ourselves, that sense of obligation 
which, in common with all the Protes- 
tants of Ireland, we feel towards that 
individual, for his unwearied and dis- 
interested exertions in our cause. It 
is not by the contemplation of any one 
effort, although he has made many 
upon which ordinary men might be 
proud to rest their fame, that we can 
arrive at a due appreciation of the 
power or the capabilities of this extra- 
ordinary man. We must watch him 
through years of his political life, and 
these, too, years of extraordinary ex- 
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citement and agitation, and find him, 
throughout, maintaining the same 
steady course of attachment to prin- 
ciple and obedience to duty. Unawed 
by the threats of power, and unseduced 
by the enticements of popularity, he 
has adhered in singleness of heart and 
purpose to the cause of bis persecuted 
and forsaken brethren. Never swerv- 
ing from the even tenor of his way, 
even to conciliate the prejudices of 
members of his own party, he has 
risen superior to all the difficulties 
that encompassed the commencement 
of his political career, and these diffi- 
culties were such as few could under- 
stand, and it is now needless to recur 
to. When first he attempted the all 
but hopeless task of organizing a 
united and ostensible Protestant party 
in the country, many honestly attached 
to his principles, yet were jealous of 
the design, who could not see the 
necessity which all have since ad- 
mitted ; and there were many more 
ready to condemn than to support, 
many more who could censure the 
boldness than appreciate the compre- 
hensiveness of the scheme. We do 
not exaggerate his services when we 
say that it was by the force, at first the 
unaided force, of his genius that he 
triumphed over obstacles which, to 
most men, would have seemed insu- 
perable, and succeeded in establishing, 
upon the broad and firm basis of public 
confidence and public respect, the 
confidence of his own party and the 
respect of all, an association comprising 
within itself a great proportion of the 
property, the worth, and the intelli- 
gence of Ireland, and certainly repre- 
senting the entire. 

Mr. Boyton’s speeches, delivered at 
the Conservative Society, should -be 
republished in a volume ; their separate 
publication has been some time an- 
nounced, but we have not been able 
to ascertain that this intention is likely 
to be carried into effect. Mr. Boyton 
must excuse us if we remind him that 
the very highest and most brilliant 
reputation that can be acquired in the 

olitical concerns of the day, is, by 
itself, ephemeral, or, at least transient ; 
those who look to the award of poste- 
rity must leave something for posterity 
to admire. Should these pages meet 
his eye, we trust he will believe that 
we speak with undisguised affection and 
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respect ; but we tell him that if he 
forbears to comply with the call that we 
make upon him, and give to the public, 
and to posterity, an. authentic and 
authorized report of these splendid and 
beautiful compositions, he is doing an 
injustice to himself, to Protestantism, 
and to his country—to himself, as he is 
neglecting that to which no public man 
has a right to be indifferent, his repu- 
tation—to Protestantism, as he is with- 
holding the most powerful vindication 
of its principles, and its cause—and 
to his country, as he is throwing away 
an opportunity of raising, or, at least, 
maintaining, the character of Irish 
eloquence, and adding another to the 
list of names that have identified it 
with all that is vigorous in reasoning, 
grand in conception, or impassioned 
in appeal. 

Our observations on the meeting 
have extended to, perhaps, an unrea- 
sonable length, and it is time for us to 
be drawing to a close. Our readers, 
we are sure, will pardon the digression 
into which we have been led by our 
feelings, towards one to whom, perhaps, 
of all men living, Irish Protestantism is 
most indebted. But while we acknow- 
ledge with gratitude what has been 
done, we must not forget, either for 
ourselves or for others, that much is 
yet undone. We have hopes—strong 
and well-grounded hopes, that the 
triumph of truth is at hand, and that 
God will visit and remember his peo- 
ple. It is not in man that we place 
confidence—it is not to man that we 
would give the glory ; and even the 
most bright and exalted talents, we can 
only look upon as a gift to our cause, 
from the Author of all good. But in 
humble and yet well-assured depen- 
dence upon that God whose truth is 
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now assailed, and whose church the 
infidel and blasphemer would cast 
down, we call upon the Protestants of 
the empire, upon all who value the 
blessings of order, or respect the 
sanctions of religion, to exert them- 
selves. There is an unalterable law of 
creation, by which matter is subjected 
to mind, and force is made subservient 
to reason ; then let intellect now assert 
its native—its unalienable superiority, 
and direct and control that public 
opinion which can never, with impu- 
nity, be set at nought ; and directed, 
and controlled, we believe it can be. If 
the Conservatives will but reason with 
the people, and instruct the people, 
they will guide the people—magna est 
veritas et preevalebit.— Even the multi- 
tude are not inaccessible to conviction ; 
they may, it is true, in the moment of 
demoniacal infatuation, arise and ery 
aloud, in the consciousness of numeri- 
cal strength, like the maniac in the 
gospel—“ our name is legion, we are 
many ;” they may fling from them all 
these garments of religion and of 
morals, “that decent drapery of life 
that covers the defects of our naked, 
shivering, nature ;”* and deriving from 
their frenzyalmost supernatural strength, 
they may rend the chains and fetters 
wherewith force, the last expedient 
of all liberal governments, would sup- 
ply the place of the restraints of moral 
sentiments. But let the voice of reli- 
gion—the language of reason be ad- 
dressed even to their madness, and all 
will yet be well again, and that people 
whom no chains could bind, or no 
force coerce, will return and sit at the 
feet of God, because at the feet of 
social order which he has ordained—~ 
“ clothed, and in their right mind.” 


* Edmund Burke. 


It is but justice to observe that all our extracts from the speeches are taken 
from the columns of the Evening Mail, which was upon this, as upon every 
other occasion, distinguished by the superiority and accuracy of its report. 





A Fancy, and a Recollection. 


A fancy, anv a Recollection. 
I. 


A FANCY. 


It was a child—a little child, 
He died upon the deep ; 

The waves were raging stern and wild, 
They rocked him into sleep! 

His father toiled upon the deck, 
And strove and strove in vain, 

A thousand voices cried, “ A Wreck,” 
And never cried again ! 


The waters maddening in their ire, 
A Bedlam of the waves, 

Swept down that stout and hardy sire, 
To sleep in coral caves. 

The boats are near—the crew begin 
To leave the crowded bow, 

Gone—gone—the waters suck them in 
They have the victory now! 


The night is dark, the hulk drives on 
Over the lonely sea ; 

And now methought a red flash shone, 
And smote it on the lee ; 

The torch light of the tempest came, 
On wings of ruin fast, 

The sea, like hills of rolling flame, 
Blush’d bloody as it past! 


The hulk is struggling still—and where, 
Where is the little child ? 

He sleeps upon a cabin chair, 
His dreams are soft and mild. 

In dreams are closed the angel eyes, 
The rosy lips apart, 

While thoughts of home and sunny skies 
Melt the poor infant’s heart! 


And o’er his face such feelings pass 
As move but may not wake, 
Like shadows over waving grass, 
Or breezes on a lake. 
Once did he stir his drooping hand, 
As if he sought another, 
And murmuring of some distant land, 
He smiled, and lisped “ My Mother !” 


The rrnpes ceased—’twas brief—and still 


The old hulk swam the sea, 
And idly drifted on, until 
It went down silently ! 
It dropt upon a coral bank, 
Its last stout timbers riven ; 
Dreamlike the vanished vessel sank, 
— The infant woke in heaven! 
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Il. 
A RECOLLECTION. 


She sleeps among the dead—the dead! 
I saw her funeral pass. 
Earth gives her loveliness a shroud— 
Clay, weeds, and tangled grass. 
There were a few—a very few 
Old friends and kindly folk, 
That walked—scarce sighed—behind the hearse ; 
My fond heart almost broke ! 


That sunny morn—Oh heaven! the scene 
Comes fresh upon my eye: 

The mountain church—the mossy graves— 
The beaming, burning sky ! 

The friends—tho’ sad and sorrowful— 
Old men! few tears they shed : 

The grave is nothing new to those 
Whose hearts are worn and dead ! 


And did I weep? No—not a tear : 
Mine eyes refused to flow ; 

I wished those scorched lids would weep— 
They say it eases woe! 

I crept behind a tomb that stood 
Beside the — gate— 


They came—lI saw the sunlight gild 
Her coffin’s brazen plate. 


The coffin sank—the dusky vault 
Received its silent guest : 

They prayed: my heart could raise no prayer— 
*T was bursting in my breast. 

They paused—they past. I shrank concealed, 
For why should stranger dare 

To follow to the tomb their loved ? 
What business had I there ? 


But when their footsteps past away, 
When thro’ the silent place, 

My sighs—my pangs alone were heard ; 

ith slow and tottering pace, 

I came and threw me on the grave, 
I kissed, and kissed again, 

The turf that hid such precious clay— 
I had not wept till then! 


‘And art thou past—my beautiful ! 
Oh, Death’s a fearful thought : 
It uncreates the thing of life, 
That loved, and laughed,—that wrought 
Its thousand spells of tear and smile : 
No more to speak—to move— 
Cold, cruel Death !—it crushes all, 
Save one—undying love! 
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ANTHONY POPLAR’S NOTE-BOOK. 
OUR POLITICAL TABLETS. 


Since our last month’s publication met the eyes of our readers, many things 
have occurred in the political world deserving of special attention. Next to the 
great Protestaut Meeting we must, out of courtesy, regard as the most important 
the termination of the Session of Parliament, and his Majesty’s Speech ; although, 
in reality, the majority of the subjects of this great empire care as little about 
the proceedings of the reformed Legislature, as they do about those of the Divan 
of the Ottoman Porte. All confidence in the lower house is gone, and all 
respect for it is lost ; and the only persons, perhaps, who are interested in its 
breaking up are the honourable members who compose it, and the reporters of 
the debates, which nobody reads. No doubt the few gentlemen whom the 
reform bill has left in that house are very glad to escape from a place where 
they are obliged to listen to language, and to be witnesses of scenes, to which 
neither their habits nor their feelings at all suit them ; and the gentlemen of the 
press, by far the most respectable body of the two, are equally well pleased to 
be rid of their task of turning into tolerable grammar and sense, the speeches of 
the honourable representatives of the Radical constituencies. 

Well, the session, such as it was, is at an end, and a mighty fine specimen of 
legislation it has left. Our readers have, probably out of respect for our 
gracious King, perused the silly words which his ministers have put into his 
mouth. With regard to foreign affairs, it tells us nothing; at least nothing 
that any one cares to know ; and with respect to affairs at home, his Majesty, 
after having thanked his faithful Commons for their unwearied attention and 
unexampled assiduity, congratulates them that the result of all their exertions is 
to be found in the passing of the Poor Laws’ Amendment Bill, and the Bill for 
establishing a Central Criminal Court. With respect to the first of these 
measures, many of the people regard it but as a distinct and undisguised 
violation of one of the first principles of the social compact—that of the right 
of every man to the means of subsistence ; but it is the law, and so it must be 
respected. The second measure is, certainly, very useful, as a regulation of 
municipal police, but scarcely deserving to be made the subject of the congratu- 
lation of our King. 

There is one topic upon which his Majesty has been silent, and that is, of all 
others, the topic that occupied, almost exclusively, his opening speech—lIreland. 
This is easily accounted for; but we have said enough already upon the 
subject, and perhaps the less we say now the better. 


Two important elections have been decided, and in both of them the Tories 
have been triumphant. The petition which was lodged against the return of 
Mr. Westenra for the county of "Monaghan has been successful, and Mr. Lucas 
has been declared the sitting member. This has given us the most unfeigned 
satisfaction. We do not altogether approve of Mr. Lucas’s past political 
conduct: it has savoured far too much of moderation, as the cant term of the 
day names all kind of truckling to priests and agitators ; but then he has 
promised to amend, and he is a Conservative and a gentleman—his opponent 
was a Radical and a Westenra. Besides, the decision of the committee has 
placed, for ever, the representation of Monaghan in the hands of the Protes- 
tants; and our friend Sergeant Perrin will, upon the first opportunity, be sent 
back to the Four Courts. This is a sad blow to the poor Sergeant ; it puts 
astop to his project of being Solicitor-General. The plan was originally that 
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Baron Smith should be driven off the bench by Mr. O’Connell—Mr. Crampton 
get the vacant seat, and poor Perrin succeed as Solicitor-General—but 


** Othello’s occupation’s gone,” 


Sergeant Perringvill never be Solicitor-General ; the ministers will not lose a 
vote by exposing him to the chance of a re-election by the Protestant electors 
of Monaghan. 

The Gloucestershire election is a remarkable proof of the reaction. Mr. 
Codrington was returned by a majority of seventy, in the very county where, 
on a former occasion, he was defeated by a majority of 700, and yet the 
government press tells us that there is no change in the feeling of the country. 


The House of Lords have acted nobly with regard to the revolutionary bills 
sent up to them from the Commons—the bill for admitting dissenters to the 
Universities, and the Irish tithe bill. The first of these was a measure striking 
at the root of all religious feeling among the higher orders, by unchristianizing 
the system of their education, and the Irish tithe bill was an act of open and 
unpalliated spoliation; the ministry, through their press, have threatened the 
clergy with starvation, because they would not take a little more than half their 
property. By their conduct upon these occasions, the peers of England have 
entitled themselves to the gratitude of all the thinking portion of the commu- 
nity, and have, therefore, of necessity, exposed themselves to the low and 
vulgar ribaldry of that portion of the press which advocates the views of the 
destructives. 


The Conservative Society met upon Tuesday, the 19th, the Earl of Rathdowne 
in the chair: £1600 was subscribed, in the room, for the assistance of the 
clergy. Mr. Boyton gave notice of a motion for.a petition to Parliament, for 
a tax upon the properties of absentees, to such amount as would be sufficient 
to cover the expense of the additional police, which, the reverend gentleman 
stated, was always found to be necessary in districts where absenteeism pre- 
vailed. 

Mr. O'Sullivan gave notice that, on the next day of meeting, he would 
bring forward a motion relative to the conduct of the government towards the 
north of Ireland ; and we can state, with some confidence, that the facts which 
he will then adduce, will place it beyond all doubt, that a system of the 
most oppressive, and most unjust persecution is, at this moment, carrying on b 
the government towards the Protestants of Ulster. The next meeting will be 
held upon the 10th of September, when Mr. O’Sullivan will make a statement 
of facts that will place the conduct of the ministry in a new light. 

The appearance of Mr. Hamilton, our respected Professor of Astronomy, 
was not one of the least interesting features of this meeting. Mr. Hamilton is 
already known to the public as, perhaps, the first mathematician of the present 
day, and it is with peculiar pleasure that we see him enrolling his name among 
those of the friends of order. 


We have to apologize for the omission of our critical tablets, and for this 
very’short summary of our political memoranda; but the article on the Protestant 
Meeting extended to so much greater length than we anticipated, that we were 


obliged to interfere with our previous arrangements. 
A. P. 
9, Upper Sackville-street, 
August 20th. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


WE beg to call the particular attention of our Academic readers to the following 
regulation, which has been adopted with respect to the Scholarship examination : 

Henceforward all Candidates for Scholarships in Trinity College shall be ex- 
amined in the new Course, as stated in the Card recently published. 


SCHOLAR COURSE, 


The Scholarship Course consists of every Greek and Latin Book read for En- 
trance ; and in the extended Course for Undergraduates, to the end of the Second 
Examination of the Junior Sophister year: or should the Candidate be of higher 
standing than that of Junior Sophister, reckoned from the time of his Entrance to 
the end of the last Examination, which he might have answered, had he proceeded re- 
gularly with his Classes. Sizars who, in the first year, descend to the next Class, 
to be regarded as having entered with that Class. 


The Examinations in Michaelmas Term will be held— 


For Senior Soruisters, in Classics, on Monday, October 20th. 

For Junior Soruisrers, in Classics, on Tuesday, October 21st. 

For Senior and Junior Sopuisters, in Science, on Wednesday, October 22d. 
For Senior FRESHMEN, in Classics, on Thursday, October 23. 

For Juntion FRESHMEN, in Classics, on Friday, October 24th. 

For Sgenror and Junior FRESHMEN, in Science, on Saturday, October 25th. 


Candidates for Moderators’ Places will be examined as follows :— 

In Cxassics, on Monday and Tuesday, October 20th and 21st. 

In Eruics and Locics, on Thursday and Friday, October 23d and 24th, 

In Martuematics, on Thursday and Friday, October 30th and 31st. 

The Examination of those who are selected for Prizes will be held on the fol- 
lowing days :— 

en October 27th, Junior Sophisters in Science—Senior Freshmen in 
Classics. 

Tuespay, Ocroser 28th, Senior Freshmen in Science—Junior Freshmen in 
Classics. 

Wepyespay, Ocroser 29th, Junior Freshmen in Science—Junior Sophisters 
in Classics. 

N.B.—Those Candidates for Degrees, who have obtained Honors in the pre- 
ceding part of the College Course, are entitled to offer themselves as Candidates 
for Moderatorships, without answering the preliminary Examination. 

The Examination for EnTRaNcr will be held on Friday, the 17th of October. 


THOMAS PRIOR, Senior Lecturer. * 
The Annual Divinity Examination will be held on Thursday and Friday, the 
6th and 7th of November. 


Cc. R. ELRINGTON, 
Recius Proressor or Divinity. 





